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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


IDENTIFICATION OF COINS. 

We have received a communication from 
J. W. P., dated New York, Jan. 10, in 
which the writ:r desires information re- 
garding five coins, photographs of which 
he incloses, and concerning the age or 
country of which he can learn nothing 
from the libraries of th:t city. He says,— 

“No. I. appears to be a copper coin. 
No. II. is of brass. No. III. apears to be 
a coin (brass or bronze) of the Emperor 
Commodus, on the reverse of which I 
fancy to have read ‘Victoria regi B.’ 
If this be the correct reading, can the 
piece have any reference to Britannia ? 
No. IV. is brass or bronze. No. V. is a 
silver piece. The photographs are’ the 
exact size of the originals, but, as a matter 
of course, the characters are reversed.” 

In reply we beg to inform J. W. P. that 
his photographs have been examined by 
an accomplished numismatist, but they 
prove to be of little or no interest. The 
coins are neither rare nor valuable. No. I. 
is a coin of Campania, called a ¢riens ; the 
three dots under the animal shew its 
weight to be 3 ounces; its date is pro- 
bably .c. 200; it has been engraved and 
described by Carelle. No. II. represents 
in reality the reverse of two coins of 
Etruria; the one with the trident is attri- 
buted to Tuder; the other cannot be de- 
termined, but the device is an anchor; 
the date of both is about B.c. 200. No. IIT. 
is a coin of Gordian the younger, B.c. 
238—244; the legend alluded to by our 
correspondent reads VICTORIA AE[TERNA ]. 
No. IV. is not a coin, but a French jetton, 
or counter, of the sixteenth century. No. 
V. is a French coin of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, but its condition in the photograph 
is so bad that nothing further can be 
stated respecting it. 


FAMILIES OF STANDISH AND 
BARTON. 


Mr. UrBan,—I should be very much 
obliged to any of your correspondents who 
would be so kind as to give me, through 
the GenriEMan’s MaGazrne, informa- 
tion on the following points :— 

What relationship existed between Robt. 
Standish (described in the pedigree of 
Rothwell of Lincolnshire as of Terring- 
ton) and the Standish family of Lan- 
cashire ? 

What relationship was there between 
the following members of the Barton 
family, all of Smethell’s Hall, Lancashire ? 


—Andrew Barton, who married Alice, 
daughter of Sir W. Stanley ; Christopher 
Barton, who married Johanna, daughter 
of Sir R. Molineux, of Sefton; George 
Barton, whose daughter Lettice married 
James Lever (temp. Henry VIII.) 

It is stated that Robert Barton, of 
Smethells, married Margery, daughter of 
Sir Peers Leigh, of Lradley, but in an- 
other account that he married Margery, 
daughter of Sir Peter Legh, of Lyme, 
Which statement is correct P—I am, &c. 

Jan. 14, 1860. RoGcer Dr C—. 


ERRATUM.—WARK WORTH 
CHURCH. 


Mr. Ursan,—Please to make me say 
on p. 150 of your February number, that 
the fragments found at Wark worth Church 
were chiefly of Norman, not of Roman 
date. You have been misled by a mis- 
print in what is generally a careful news- 
paper. IT am, &e., 

W. H. D. Lonestarre. 

Gateshead, Feb. 7. 


GRECIAN versus GOTHIC. 


Mr. Ursay,—There is a very carefully 
constructed model of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, to be seen in a window of Atch- 
ley’s, Great Russell Street, which affords 
an interesting proof of the difficulty of 
dealing with windows in the Italian style 
of architecture experienced by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren. 

In front of the three eastern bays of 
the nave clerestory, and before the three 
bays of the choir clerestory, it will be seen 
that a solid screen bas been built, relieved 
with empty niches, upon the walls of the 
aisles, thus concealing the buttresses and 
obscuring the light. 

If we contrast this arrangement with 
the outer arcade of the choir clerestory of 
York Cathedral, which added depth to the 
colours of the glazing of the windows, it 
will afford, in your own words, “a fair test 
of the relative merits of the two styles, 
and their application to the climate of 
England.” It is by some degrecs worse 
than “ the Grecian portico or the Italian 
colonnade.” 

“ How immeasurably Gothic churches 
surpass,” says a writer in ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,” Sept. 1829, “ for all meditative 
and devotional objects, the modern appli- 
cation of Greek and Roman temples, on 
an enlarged scale, to the purposes of Chris- 
tian worship! Had any necessity existed to 
borrow designs from these sources, we 
should rather have modelled our churches 
from their theatr.s, the plan of which is 
admirab!, fitted for oratorical purposes 
and for the accommodation of numbers.” 

M. W. 
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SECRETAN’S LIFE OF ROBERT NELSON ®. 


Ir is too common a fate for men who have done good in their generation, 
and have even been famous therein, to die out of remembrance as it were, 
until after perhaps a long lapse of time some kindred spirit sets about ‘‘ the 
restoration of decayed intelligences,” and then we often find that much 
on which we are inclined to pride ourselves as the peculiar glory of our own 
time is in reality of far older date. The book before us is a case in point. 
The man who was commonly known in his own day as “ the pious Robert 
Nelson,” had almost ceased to be named among us, and his wise and 
charitable doings were forgotten, as, though near a century and a half has 
elapsed from his death, no worthy attempt had been made to hold him up 
for the imitation of posterity. This neglect, wholly arising from the decay 
of piety that unhappily marked the Georgian era, is, as the natural conse- 
quence of a better state of things, now happily remedied, and the quiet 
unobtrusive Nonjuror is shewn to have laboured as earnestly as many who 
have received a much larger share of the world’s applause, to forward the 
education of the young, the reformation of the vicious, the succour of the 
distressed, and the spread of religion; indeed, as the pioneer, his work was 
harder than that of men at the present day, when no one ventures to pro- 
fess himself indifferent on such matters, which was not the case in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century. A reswmé of Mr. Secretan’s book, 
therefore, cannot be uninteresting to our readers. 

Robert Nelson, the son of John Nelson, a Levant merchant, was born in 
Suffolk-lane, in the city of London, on the 22nd of June, 1656. His 
father died in the following year, and he was left to the joint care of his 
mother Delicia (the daughter of Capt. Lewis Roberts, also a Levant 
trader, and a man of literary acquirements), and her brother, Gabriel 
Roberts, by whom he was placed at St. Paul's school, where he contracted 
a schoolboy friendship, that closed only with his life, with Edmund Halley, 





* “Memoirs of the Life and Times of the pious Robert Nelson, Author of the ‘ Com- 
panion to the Festivals and Fasts of the Church.’ By the Rev. C. F. Secretan, M.A., 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Westminster.” (Murray ) 

Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVIII. Bb* 
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the astronomer. Tillotson, then a city incumbent, was a favourite preacher 
with Mr. Roberts, and young Nelson thus became known to him; a 
friendship grew up between them, but the youth was apparently saved 
from imbibing his latitudinarian notions, by the removal of his mother into 
Gloucestershire, when her son was placed under the care of Dr. George 
Bull (subsequently bishop of St. David's), who imbued him with that 
respect for primitive antiquity and Church authority which appears in his 
own writings as well as in those of his pupil. 

Nelson was, in 1678, entered at Trinity College, Cambridge, but he does 
not appear to have gone into residence. In 1680 he went abroad with his 
friend Halley, and was in his company when the latter discovered the comet 
that bears his name. He resided for awhile at Rome, where he. made the 
acquaintance of Lady Theophila Lucy, a widow of fortune, and he married 
her soon after his return to England. The lady, who was somewhat his 
senior, was the daughter of George, first earl of Berkeley, and she had a 
son, Sir Berkeley Lucy, then a child, beside two daughters. In after 
years, when so many persons of consideration became Romanists, Lady 
Theophila was one of the number, but this circumstance neither shook his 
own faith nor made a divided family, though both he and his wife took 
part in the polemics of the day, and published their opinions’, Throughout 
a period of three and twenty years that their union endured, he ever 
treated herewith marked affection, bearing patiently the trial of her almost 
constant ill health, and acting the part of a parent to her children, though 
one daughter imitated her mother by joining the Church of Rome, and the 
son became a professed unbeliever. 

Mr. Nelson had before his marriage been offered a place at court, and 
though he did not think proper to accept it, from abhorrence of the undis- 
guised licentiousness that prevailed there, he was conscientiously attached 
to the House of Stuart. His wife's ill health obliged him to travel abroad 
at the time of the Revolution, and after awhile they fixed their residence at 
Florence, where he kept up a correspondence with the Earl of Melfort, 
King James’s ambassador at Rome, transmitting to him all the information 
he received from England. At length they journeyed homeward, and now 
arose the question, whether he, who was fixed in his resolution not to 
acknowledge the Government of William and Mary, could conscientiously 
join in public worship as then conducted. Up to this time, though the 
wide difference in their principles on many points was obvious, he had 
kept up his correspondence with Tillotson, and now he frankly asked him 
to resolve his doubts. Tillotson had become primate in the place of 
Sancroft, and it therefore might seem strange to apply to him, but he 





» Mr. Nelson wrote “ Transubstantiation contrary to Scripture,” and to his wife is 
ascribed “A Discourse concerning a Judge of Controversy in Matters of Religion,” 
which was thought worthy of an elaborate reply from Sherlock. 
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replied in a way that does credit to his sincerity. Nelson inquired, in 
effect, if a person could innocently be present at prayers which recognised 
as sovereigns those whom he regarded as usurpers. Tillotson gave his 
reply in such decided terms that his friend’s joining the Nonconformist 
communion was the immediate consequence :— 

« As to the case you put, I wonder men should be divided in opinion about it. I 
think it plain that no man can join prayers in which there is any petition which he is 
verily persuaded is sinful. I cannot endure a trick anywhere, much less in religion.” 

This answer broke off an intercourse of many years’ standing, but, in 
strict agreement with Mr. Nelson’s kind and gentle nature, it did not pre- 
vent his resuming it, when he could be of service to his old friend and his 
family :—. 

“No further correspondence between them is preserved by the biographer of the 
archbishop. Nelson, in the society of his nonjuring friends, contracted a still greater 
aversion for the latitudinarian principles of which Tillotson was the patron. And 
while he resented the attacks which were being so constantly made upon his former 
friend by Jacobite malevolence, yet he no longer took him for the guide of his life, 
and but seldom alludes to his name in all his subsequent writings. Only at Tillotson’s 
death-bed did his former affection seem to revive and bridge over all their differences 
in politics and in religion. He attended him at Lambeth the two last nights of his 
life, and held him in his arms when he expired, after five days’ illness, November 23, 
1694. He continued the offices of kindness to Tillotson’s widow, who was left in but 
narrow circumstances at his decease ; and when the death of her son-in-law, Mr. Chad- 
wick, a few years later, involved her in fresh embarrassments, he ventured an appeat to 
King William’s Chancellor, the celebrated Lord Somers, in her behalf.”—(p. 47.) 

Mr. Nelson returned to England in 169t, and for several years he lived 
in retirement, storing his mind with learning which he afterwards turned 
to good account, and associating almost exclusively with Nonjurors. Ex- 
cept when travelling for the benefit of his wife’s health to Tunbridge and 
elsewhere, his residence was ordinarily at Blackheath, but in after years he 
dwelt in the then fashionable quarter of Bloomsbury, and he took a leading part 
(though under difficulties from his opinions) in promoting church-building 
there. He was intimate with Bishops Ken, Lloyd and Frampton, and was 
a party to that scheme for the relief of the necessitous Nonjurors which 
drew down even on the apostolic Ken the jealousy of the Government. 
He was also the friend of the resolute Dean Hickes, of Collier and Spinckes, 
of Brokesby and Bedford, but more particularly of “ the Coleshill saint,” 
John Kettlewell, whose biographer he became; whilst of laymen he was 
the associate of Dodwell, Cherry, Bowdler, Rabbi Lee, and others. It is 
no small recommendation of Mr. Secretan’s book that it reproduces many 
names that have fallen into undeserved oblivion, and we should be glad to 
see him complete his task by the publication of the lives of some at least 
of these men. They have been lately brought under public notice, it is 
true, but in a most prejudiced and inaccurate manner‘, and it is much to be 





* See Lord Macaulay's History of England, vols. iii. and iv., 8vo. edition. 
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desired that some pains should be taken to exhibit them in their true light. 
We have a glimpse of this at the conclusion of our author’s second chapter. 
Mr. Nelson eventually left them, when he saw that their separation was 
degenerating into schism, following in this the practice of Ken, but his 
character had been in a great measure formed, and his schemes of useful- 
ness matured among them :— 

“In their communion, he continued for nearly twenty years of his life. From 
among them he chose his dearest friends; and, under their guidance, he matured his 
theological opinions, and composed his devotional works. Excluded as the Nonjurors 
were from the pastoral care, pinched with poverty, compelled to devote their leisure 
to literary engagements, living, moreover, in a constant fever of political excitement 
and depression, they were precluded from taking any active share in the educational 
and charitable endeavours of the time. But to them belongs the credit of having 
trained amid their ranks as influential a religious writer, and as munificent an example 
of charity, as that or any age of our Church has produced.”—(pp. 88, 89.) 

Men of whom this can justly be said, are certainly entitled to more 
respectful mention than has of late years been accorded to them. 

About the close of the seventeenth century the low state of religion and 
morals attracted the attention of many benevolent men, and various 
Societies were set on foot with a view to remedy it. Though in general 
composed of men with whose political principles he could not agree, Mr. 
Nelson saw so much good likely to result from their labours that he 
resolved to associate himself with them, and thus the latter years of his 


life presented in activity a remarkable contrast to his earlier days :— 


“He appears to have emerg-d about the year 1699 from the retirement in which he 
had previously lived among the Nonjurors, and to have found himself promptly and 
cordially welcomed, despite of political differences and ecclesiastical separation, into the 
ranks of those pious and zealous Churchmen who were now banding themselves together 
in the cause of morality and religion. From that date till shortly before his death, in 
1714, we find him almost daily occupied with the business of the Church associations 
of the day ; the patron and advocate of the Religious Societies, and of the Societies 
for the Reformation of Manners; a leading member, and a frequent chairman, of the 
So iety for Promoting Christian Knowledge ; a constant attendant at the meetings of 
the sister Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; a liberal sup- 
porter of the Rev. Dr. Bray’s design for the establishment of parochial libraries; a 
member of the Royal Commission for building fifty new churches in London and West- 
minster ; one of the chief promoters of the erection of charity schools; taking a livily 
interest in the Corporation of the Sons of the Clergy, in the establishment of Queen 
Anne’s Bounty, and in the attempts then made towards the provision of parochial 
workhouses for the poor. To an active part in all these pious undertakings he added a 
keen and thoughtful appreciation of those religious wants which still remained un- 
provided ; and in his list of charitable works then lacking in our country he included 
theological seminaries for the clergy ; training colleges for the masters and mistresses 
of the newly-founded charity schools; schools for the ‘ Blackguard boys’ of our streets, 
equivalent to the Ragged Schools of a subsequent period ; special hospitals for particular 
diseases; penitentiaries for fallen women; a foundling hospital for their children ; 
places of religious retirement for the devout; houses of probation for converts from 
popery or dissent; the appointment of suffragan bishops for the American plantations; 
and a corporation for the conversion of the Romanists of Ireland.”—(pp. 90, 91.) 
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This statement is illustrated by full particulars of the foundation of thé 
Religious Societies, the Societies for Reformation of Manners, the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel, all of which found in Mr. Nelson an active worker, and a 
liberal benefactor. These particulars, though too ample to quote here, 
will well repay perusal; but the account of the foundation of charity 
schools we extract, as proof that a conviction of the necessity of education 
as fully actuated him and his colleagues as it does any philanthropist of the 
present day, whilst their fixing its standard at a sober and sensible rather 
than an ambitious height, shews that in practical wisdom they were 
superior to many well-meaning individuals of our own time :— 


‘The erection of Charity Schools makes so distinguishing a feature of the religious 
movement of Queen Anne’s reign, and the part which Robert Nelson took in their 
establishment was so prominent and active, as to cluim for them a separate notice in 
this enumeration of ‘his ways and methods of doing good.’ The first stimulus to this 
educational eff rt seems to have been given by the opening of a large Roman Catholic 
school in the Savoy in the latter part of James the Second’s reign, to counteract the 
influence of which Tenison established a Protestant school at St. Martin’s, and some 
other zealous Churchmen set up the Bluecoat School in St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
The good work was resumed in a less controversial spirit toward the end of William's 
reign, and under Queen Anne revived and increased to such a remarkable extent, that 
within fifteen years (ending 1712), as many as 117 schools were set up in London and 
Westminster, and nearly 5,000 poor children had received instruction in them, of 
whom more than 4,000 had been clothed as well as taught, and 2,000 had been put 
out as apprentices. Within the same period more than 500 schools had been esta- 
blished in England and Wales, while the good work had extended to Protestant Ireland, 
and to the plantations of New England and New York. ° 

“'The standard of secular instruction in these schools was ake aud sensible rather 
than ambitious. The boys were taught reading, writing, and the grounds of arith- 
metic ‘ to fit them for service and apprenticeship.’ It was thought sufficient to teach 
the girls to read, to knit their stockings and gloves, to mark and sew, and make and 
mend their clothes. Industrial occupation was frequently ‘introduced, and the children 
were taught to spin, and card wool, to mend and make shoes. Boys of unusual parts 
were especially noticed. The education of adults was not forgotten, and masters and 
mistresses were ‘recommended to appoint some evening in the week, to teach such 
grown people to read, who have been neglected in their youth.’ Our evening schools 
were anticipated. 

“In many churches of the metropolis, charity sermons were preached monthly or 
quarterly for the maintenance of the schools, and general interest was still further en- 
listed by constant catechising of the children at church, and by quarterly school ex- 
aminations at nine or ten places in town, at five o’clock in the evening, open to the 
public ; as well as by an annual assemblage of the school children at St. Sepulchre’s 
Church, the original of the present anniversary meeting in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

“In the establishment of these schools throughout the country, in all the details of 
their management, and in every exertion for their support, we see Robert Nelson ex- 
hibiting the most constant and active interest. He had hardly been three months a 
member of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge before we find him writing 
for a printed furm of the usual preamble for establishing a school. The minut:s of the 
Society shew him in correspondence with the promoters of schools at York, at Nayland 
in Suffolk, at Oxford, Beverley, Leicester, Wootton-under-Edge, Bray in Berkshire, 
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Cirencester, and Tring. We find him subscribing to schools in Hampshire and at 
Queenhithe, and interesting himself to procure a master for St. Ann’s, Soho, and for Bath. 
He was on the committee of St, Andrew’s School, Holborn, and the chief promoter of 
that attached to St. George's Chapel, Queen-square, in the veatry of which he, with the 
other trustees and Dr. Marshall, the minister of the chapel, would examine the chil- 
dren in their progress, on the first Friday of every month, after evening prayer. He 
compiled a practical Catechism for the charity schools out of the ‘ Whole Duty of Man,’ 
and one of his last labours was to read over a translation of Dean Nowell’s Catechism, 
which had been prepared for their use. Of the annual meeting of the schools he seems 
to have been the recognised superintendent, and the arrangement of its details was 
left, year after year, in his charge.”—(pp. 118—124.) 


Whilst engaged in all these labours, Mr. Nelson was almost yearly 
issuing valuable works on religious subjects, some with his name appended, 
others anonymously. Of these latter are mentioned, the controversial tract 
“‘Transubstantiation contrary to Scripture,” which was his earliest pro- 
duction. Ten years later he produced “ The Practice of True Devotion, 
in Relation to the End as well as the Means of Religion,” and soon after, 
“ An Earnest Exhortation to Housekeepers,” recommending family prayer. 
For the charity schools he prepared “ The Whole Duty of a Christian, by 
way of Question and Answer,” and he replied to the virulent pamphlet of 
Stephens of Sutton, entitled “‘ The Principles of the Protestant Reformation 
Explained,” by a tract in a mingled strain of pleasantry and indignation, 
called “The Necessity of Church Communion Vindicated.” Of works 
published with his name, the most important is his “Companion to the 
Festivals and Fasts of the Church of England,” which appeared in 1704, 
the plan of which had been arranged ten years before with his friend 
Kettlewell. Its popularity was extraordinary; in less than five years 
10,000 copies were circulated, two different translations into German and 
one into Welsh were made ; eight editions appeared during the remaining 
ten years of its author’s life, and in his will he values the copyright (which 
he bequeaths to his cousin Delicia Woolf) at £500, a very considerable 
sum at that day. The treatise forms a complete popular compendium of 
Anglican theology, and though now more known by reputation than by 
actual use is, in the opinion of Mr. Secretan, better calculatedethan any 
other work we possess to become a recognised manual of religious instruc- 
tion for our middle classes. 

Other works of Mr. Nelson are “ A Letter to an English Priest of the 
Roman Communion,” “The Great Duty of Frequenting the Christian 
Sacrifice,” “ Instructions for them that come to be Confirmed,” and “ A 
Life of Dr. George Bull,” his tutor, prefixed to his Sermons and Discourses, 
in which he took occasion to complain of the Arian wrestings by Dr. 
Samuel Clarke, of Bull’s citations in his Defensio Fidei Nicene. A 
“ Life of Mr. John Kettlewell” was drawn up by Lee principally from Mr. 
Nelson’s papers, and ‘‘ An Address to Persons of Quality and Estate,” 
which he left in manuscript, was published by the same editor in 1715 :— 
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“In this work Nelson endeavoured to enlist the sympathies of the rich and noble, 
with whom he was in the habit of associating, in behalf of those children of poverty 
for whom he lived. He urged upon them that something different was required from 
them than mere liberality; that liberality consists in giving what is their own when 
they have no obligation to give, and nothing to expect from it; but that charity is a 
restoring of that proportion of your wealth which does not belong to you, which you 
are obliged by the commandment of God to distribute to the necessities of others. Do 
you in earnest believe, he asks, that the Almighty, in heaping such treasure upon you, 
aimed at nothing but to make you rich and great? He meant the rich to be fathers to 
the poor, and the poor to look up to them as to parents. He means the fortunes of the 
rich to be reservoirs of charity, from which perpetual streams of kindness should issue 
on all around. They are as much meant to give as the clouds to rain, or the sun to 
shine. God has lodged the portion of the poor in the hands of the rich; and, if you con- 
sume all you have upon yourselves, you are guilty both of disobedience and of injustice. 
You use your wealth contrary to the intention of God, who is the absolute master of it, 
and has intrusted you to dispense it; you use it contrary to the right of the poor, who 
have a just title toa share of those good things which you possess.”—(pp. 152, 153.) 


One portion of this work is entitled ‘‘ A Representation of the Several 
Ways and Methods of Doing Good,” which is Mr. Nelson’s own sketch of 
the charitable schemes that he was able only to indicate and recommend. 
The enumeration exhibits his keen and thoughtful appreciation of the social 
wants of the country and the deficiencies of the Church, and there is 
hardly one of his schemes of usefulness the worth and importance of which 
has not been confirmed by subsequent experience, or the need of which is 
not sensibly felt by ourselves; as already intimated, they include almost 


every object with which the true philanthropist would deem it his duty to 
concern himself. 


In the year 1709 the death of Bishop Lloyd, of Norwich, and the volun- 
tary renunciation of any episcopal rights that he might have by the peace- 
loving Ken, determined many of the Nonjurors to return to the communion 
of the Established Church, and Nelson was among them. He accordingly 
received the sacrament on Easter-day, 1710, from the hands of his friend 
Archbishop Sharp, of York, with whom he had been much in correspond- 
ence on the subject, and thenceforward he regularly attended public 
worship, but he had not renounced his views as to the Revolution :— 


“He still adhered to the Jacobite cause, and was unable to join in the public prayers 
for Queen Anne. He openly professed his intention never to go to church on state 
prayer days, appointed by royal authority, for ‘that the intention of those days is a 
solemn acknowledgment of the pretended right to which he could not assent.’ He 
was in the habit, like other Nonjurors of the time, of expressing his dissent when the 
royal titles were given her, in the services of the Church. His practice here agreed 
with those of his friends Cherry and Dodwell; the former of whom used to rise from 
his knees at the name of the Queen, and stand up facing the congregation, while the 
latter contented his conscience with a less conspicuous protest, and used to slide off his 
knees and sit down upon his hassock. Other Jacobite worshippers, as Samuel Parker, 
satisfied themselves and amused their neighbours in church by turning over the leaves 
of their Prayer-books with unnecessary vehemence, so as to avoid hearing, if possible, 
the unpalatable words.”—(pp. 82, 83.) 
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Near the close of Anne’s reign and his own life, Mr. Nelson joined in 
bringing forward the notorious Jacobite book on “ Hereditary Right,” but 
he had the mortification of seeing its doctrine effectually repudiated by the 
accession of George I.; and it is pleasing to find that he, as almost the 
last act of his life, sacrificed his political feelings to the cause of charity, 
by taking a leading part in the exhibition of the schools on the new king’s 
entry into the metropolis. Shortly after this, being afflicted by asthma and 
dropsy, he formally disengaged himself from his numerous charitable and 
religious engagements, and retiring to Kensington (a locality then much 
recommended to invalids), to the house of his cousin, Mrs. Delicia Woolf, 
the daughter of his uncle Gabriel Roberts, he there peaceably breathed 
his last, in the 59th year of his age, on the 16th of January, 1715; his 
death-bed was attended by his faithful friend Francis Lee. By his par- 
ticular request he was interred in the new burial ground of St. George the 
Martyr, in Lamb’s Conduit-fields, which was consecrated for the occasion 
by the bishop of Hereford, as deputy for Compton, bishop of London :— 

“ His motive for sel: cting this graveyard for his interment was a desire to overcome 
the aversion which had been discovered for its use; and his condescension to vulgar 
prejudice soon had the wished-for effect, and it was then accounted an honour to be 
buried by his side. The spot where his venerated form was laid is situate on the left- 
hand side, immediately within the old entrance from Gray’s Inn Road, and is marked 
by a large square monument, in the fashion of the time, on the four sides of which is 
an eulogistic epitaph from the pen of his friend Smallridge. All excess of funereal 
pomp Nelson had strictly prohibited; nor did his executors (by his desire) give any 
encouragement to the then usual compliment of a funeral sermon, which his friend 
Dr. Marshall nevertheless thought proper, to deliver on the following Sunday.”— 
(pp. 274276.) 

By his will Mr. Nelson, after providing kindly remembrances for his 
relatives, and for his Nonjuring friends, bequeathed the bulk of his estate 
to charitable uses; and he may be said thus to have reared his own most en- 
during memorial ; but still it is gratifying to read that more than a century 
after his decease his memory received honour from a quarter that does not 
always exhibit such feelings. In 1839 his tomb, with others, had fallen 
into a state of complete dilapidation, but at the suggestion of the church- 
wardens, the vestry of St. George, Bloomsbury, were at the expense of 
restoring the monument precisely to its original state. He had been a 
zealous promoter of the building of their church, and they did honour to 
themselves as well as to him by thus acknowledging the obligation. 

From this notice it will be apparent that we think highly of Mr. Secre- 
tan’s book, as well fitted both by its matter and its manner to carry 
out his design of doing justice to “the memory and example of one whose 
name is a household word with thousands among us who yet know nothing 
more of him than the name ; but whose orthodox teaching and charitable 
labours and sober piety in a latitudinarian age and amid all the bitterness 
of religious partisanship, are admirably calculated to supply a pattern and 
encouragement to ourselves amid similar trials at;the present day.” 

1 
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BABRIIT FABULZ ASOPEZ®*. 


Or all the publications, relating to Greek literature, this little volume is 
perhaps the most remarkable in three points of view: 1, as regards the 
Editor; 2, the manner, in which the MS. from which it is printed—now 
in the British Museum—has assumed its present form ; and, lastly, its 
intrinsic value, with reference to facts already known, and the results to 
which its discovery will perhaps lead in the hands of those who, by their 
previous acquaintance with the extensive fable literature of the past, will 
know how to use it. 

On the first point, the reader will be startled to hear that a person who 
has been Chancellor of the Exchequer, and is now the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, has appeared as the editor of a Greek work 
with Latin notes; a step that he took in 1846 when he was attached to the 
government as one of the Poor-Law Commissioners, but not actually a 
Cabinet Minister; and for so doing he was taken to task by an ex-M.P. of 
the ‘‘not absolute wisdom” school, as another M.P., long deceased and 
now forgotten, was designated by a still living ex-Chancellor. 

Of such devotion to Greek literature on the part of a person holding so 
high an office in the State, we believe the records of no country can pro- 
duce another instance. We have read, indeed, that the younger Pitt, ‘* the 
heaven-born minister,” and “ the pilot who weathered the storm,” as was 
said and sung of him, used to amuse himself during the time when he ceased 
to be the Premier,—to enable his ‘ warming-pan,’ as his successor Addington, 
subsequently Viscount Sidmouth, was called, to make peace with Buona- 
parte, to which Pitt had said he would never be a party,—by reading and 
translating Tacitus, the manual, as he has been called, of statesmen, who 
can see there the real littleness of political men, who were considered 
great in their day. So, too, there is left on record the correspondence 
carried on between his great rival, Fox, and Gilbert Wakefield on literary 
subjects, and especially those connected with Homer; an author that the 
late Marquis Wellesley was reading almost to the hour of his death, and 





* “Babrii Fabule Esopexe. E Codice Manuscripto partem secundam nune primum 
edidit Georgius Cornewall Lewis, A.M., Adis Christi in Universitate Oxoniensi alumnus 
honorarius.” (London: John W. Parker and Son. 1859.) 

» We make use here, and shall do so generally, of this unpretending expression, 
instead of the one better suited to the conventional language of genteel society, 
Sir G. C. Lewis, partly because we find that the Editor has studiously said nothing in 
the title-page of his hereditary rank, content to describe himself as “ Alumnus Aidis 
Christi in Universitate Oxoniensi Honorarius,” and partly because we conceive classical 
literature to be a republic, where all distinctions of rank are, as they should be, 
unknown. 

Gent. Mag. Vou. CCVIII. Bb2 
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poring over the commentary of the Archbishop of Thessalonica in the 
Roman edition ; where the ligatures of the type must, we think, have tried 
the patience of the guondam Governor-General of India, although he had 
become acquainted with them in the Scriptores Greci, which he had read 
when a boy at Eton; for those shorthand symbols were not banished even 
from school-books until the commencement of the present century. So, 
too, Lord Grenville, another friend of Pitt, was wont, after his retirement 
from public life, to amuse himself with Greek ; in which he felt so lively an 
interest, that when the late E. H. Barker and A. J. Valpy were soliciting 
subscriptions for their intended reprint of that wondrous production, the 
Thesaurus Lingue Grece of H. Stephens,—a work that time has never 
equalled, nor will ever equal, as regards not only that language, but any 
other,—his Lordship wrote a letter, perpetuated, if we rightly remember, in 
the ‘“* Classical Journal,” in which he laid down the beau ideal of a Greek 
Lexicon, that Schneider seems to have followed in part. 

To the preceding list of public men, who have in retirement kept up 
their knowledge of, and love for, Greek, should be added a Lord Lans- 
downe ; who is said, in an edition of a translation of some speeches of De- 
mosthenes printed in 1744, to have put into English the third Olynthiac. 
But whether the version was made from the Greek, or the Latin of 
H. Wolf, or the French of Tourriel, we are unable to state ; for we have never 
examined the work carefully. So, too, Lord Brougham, after giving up the 
seals, published his translation of the same orator’s speech “ On the Crown,” 
but not in a manner to do credit to himself or the original ; both of which 
he might have done, had he been taught Greek properly in early life, 
or had put his MS. papers into the hands of a person more conversant 
with Greek oratory than Arnold, the editor of Thucydides, was; who 
as an Oxonian probably never read a word spoken or written by the 
man, who has been ever deemed in oratory, what Homer is even now in 
poetry, facile princeps. For the attention of clever and aspiring young 
scholars at Oxford was in the time of Arnold, and is still, we hear, directed 
in the case of prose writers to Thucydides—not a little of whose remains 
are perfectly unintelligible in their present state—and to Aristotle, where 
they are required to seek and suck out what food they can from the mar- 
rowless bones of the Stageirite in logic, rhetoric, ethics, and metaphysics. 

We have read too, that Pietro Vettori, a Florentine nobleman, better 
known by his Latinized name of Petrus Victorius, the fortunate discoverer, 
through one of his literary agents, of five-sevenths of the “ Agamemnon” of 
fEschylus, and of a portion of Athenseus, was sent as an ambassador to 
foreign countries ; and so was the Baron Ezechiel Spanheim, whose learned 
commentary on Callimachus alone, to say nothing of his edition of St. 
Cyril, and other works, fully proves that State occupations need not with- 
draw a person from classical pursuits. Even Germany has seen two of her 
noblemen, one, the Baron Stolberg, edit the ‘Ajax’ of Sophocles, with 
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Latin notes, and the other, the Baron Locella, do as much for the romance 
of Xenophon Ephesivs. 

Had, however, Sir G. C. Lewis been a bishop instead of a Cabinet 
Minister, it might have been said that he was merely following the example 
set by Potter; who, when Bishop of Oxford, published that scarcely readable 
work the “* Cassandra’ of Lycophron, although translated into Latin verse 
by Scaliger, and into English by the young Lord Royston in the early part of 
the present century. When, however, Potter became the Primate, he seems 
to have deemed such profane studies incompatible with his high dignity. 
But as he was unable to tear himself completely away from his favourite 
Greek, he thought he could unite the ecclesiastic with the classical scholar 
by editing Clemens Alexandrinus; whose works, so full of quotations from 
Greek tragedy and comedy even, not to be found elsewhere, are on the 
border-land of sacred and profane literature. So too, Squire, Bishop of 
Peterborough, published the treatise of Plutarch De Iside et Osiride; and 
while Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, edited Longinus, to serve as a kind 
of Greek companion in rhetoric to Cicero’s treatise De Oratore, which he 
published likewise, Smith, Bishop of Exeter, put the author ‘‘ On the 
Sublime” into English ; and so he did Thucydides ; but, with a singular want 
of correct taste, endeavoured to make that writer smooth, who doubtless 
prided himself on being as rough as a gnarled oak ; for so he is found in the 
version of Hobbes, that has been described as the best of translations; for 
wherever the Greek is unintelligible, there the English is so too. Even in our 
own days, Bishop Monk, who became nearly blind during not a few years 
before his death, beguiled his bereavement by editing, with English notes, 
the Iphigenia in Awlis and Tauris of Euripides, which he could repeat 
from first to last almost by heart. So, too, Huet, Bishop of Avranches in 
France, continued to devote himself to his favourite classical pursuits so 
assiduously, that the clergy of the diocese petitioned the king to send them 
a person, who had completed his studies, in the place of one, who, whenever 
they called upon him on matters of business, was always found buried 
amongst his books, and unwilling to give more than a short and unsatis- 
factory hearing to those, who had to communicate what was elosely con- 
nected with the interests of the Church. In a similar spirit, fault was 
found with Hermolaus Barbarus, who, after translating some sopic fables 
from Greek into Latin, became by a freak of fortune a bishop; when he 
employed himself in writing notes on Pliny’s “ Natural History,” an occu- 
pation, says Gerard Vossius, that was thought to be “ impar ejus dignitati 
et vit@ instituto ;” but, adds the learned Dutchman, “it were to be wished 
that other prelates had employed themselves in an equtlly innocent 
manner,” Lastly, Angelo Maii, who first made himself known. as the 
fortunate and clever recoverer of the lost work of Cicero, De Republica, 
and subsequently of some portions of Diodorus Siculus, never ceased, 6x 
after he had obtained a cardinal’s hat, to interest himself in classixa(l’ pur 

Gent. Mae. Vor. CCVIII. ce : 
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suits, as may be seen in his Excerpta e Codicibus Vaticanis, extending to 
10 vols. 4to. 

Of course we are aware that the Editor’s University friends will lament 
that a person, who has been able 


“ Th’ applause of list’ning senates to command,” 


should sink to the level of “‘ a word-catcher, that lives on syllables,” and 
condescend to do that, which only the drudges of literature are fit for. But 
such persons, we suspect, never heard of Dr. Johnson’s just remark, that 
for such word-catchers there is required a greater combination of natural 
talents and acquired knowledge than in any other branch of mental pursuit. 
For a man may be a first-rate divine, physician, or lawyer, without know- 
ing anything beyond the immediate circle of his own profession. But 
a word-catcher must be a pantologist ; for he must know the poetry, history, 
oratory, ethics, forms of polity, the manners and customs of domestic 
life, geography and natural history as known of old, before he can be able 
to understand and enjoy all he reads, and to elucidate and correct what is 
obscure and corrupt. And even “ with all appliances and means to boot,” 
he must still leave many things undone, in consequence of the wretched 
state, in which have come down to us the writings of men, to whom only a 
few equals and no superiors can be found in their self-praising successors. 
Of the irreparable loss thus done to the most sensible and fanciful, but 
humorous and anonymous, productions of Socrates, no better proof can 
be given than the fact that scarcely a single fable has been preserved in its 
original state. 

But while the Editor's Alma Mater no doubt regrets that one of her 
distinguished sons should thus give up a higher for a lower place in the 
world’s esteem, she ought to remember that another of her conspicuous 
children has been guilty of the same bétise in exchanging the character of 
a politician for that of a littérateur merely. For when Mr. Gladstone com- 
menced his parliamentary career as Chancellor of the Exchequer, little 
did his friends dream that, after giving up that office, he would employ 
his leisure hours in reading Homer with greater care than he had ever 
done at the University. And in the case of the two fellow-collegians and 
co-Cabinet Ministers, it is easy to predict that, should they through a 
change of Ministry retire into private life, they will be found doing that 
again, which they have done already, or something not very dissimilar. 
For in the case of classical literature, and especially Greek,—that presents 
what Latin does not, an unbounded field of observation on points either 
not at all or only partially enquired into,—it may be said, what Shakespeare 
says of love, that ‘‘ Increase of appetite is wont to grow by what it feeds 
on.” This is proved by the literary career of Sir G. C, Lewis, of which 
we are enabled to give the following sketch. 

In 1828 the Editor made his first appearance in the literary world, as the 
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translator of Boeckh’s work in German, “On the Publick CEconomy of 
Athens.” For just previous to that period, German literature had become 
the fashion at Oxford, as it subsequently did at Cambridge during the 
reign of the fellow kings of classical literature in Trinity College, the late 
C. J. Hare and the still living Bishop of St. David’s. Of a fashion so 
little to be expected at Oxford, where the doctrine has been from time 
immemorial, Stare vias super antiquas, the origin is to be traced to a 
feeling on the part of the innovators, that the students, whose range of 
reading is confined to a narrow circle, would be desirous of gaining more 
information on various points of archeology than is to be found in Arch- 
bishop Potter’s “ Grecian Antiquities,’ through the wider sweep of classical 
studies in Germany, and much more than even ambitious scholars could 
hope to obtain by their own exertions while ranging through the Bodleian, 
of whose treasures in MS. or print so few of the Oxonians have ever made 
the slightest use. For with the exception of Johnson in the case of 
Sophocles; Thomson, Routh, and Gaisford in that of Plato; Robinson 
in that of Hesiod; Tyrwhitt in that of the Pseudo-Babrias, and of 
Gaisford in that of the MS. papers of Sanctamand relating to Theocritus, 
and of the Scholia on Aristotle’s Rhetorics, we do not remember just at 
this moment any Oxonian but Bryan, the editor of Plutarch,—if indeed 
he were, of which we know nothing, an University man,—who has had 
recourse to the Bodleian MSS. In fact, to every other editor in that 
seat of learning may be applied the saying, that he was a Tantalus 
inter medias opes inops. 

To shew, however, that the young alwmnus of Christ Church had caught 
a portion of the critical spirit, that had appeared amongst the Porsonculi— 
as they were nicknamed by Parr—at Cambridge, he made his debdt as a 
word-catcher in two elaborate articles in the ‘‘ Classical Journal,” Nos. 76 
and 77, on the first vol. of Cardwell’s edition of the Nicomachean Ethics 
of Aristotle ; and there shewed that if Mr. Cardwell had thought as highly, 
as he ought, of the utility of verbal criticism, he would have proved him- 
self a better scholar by trusting more to that science than to the readings of 
a favourite but frequently faulty MS. Of course we are aware that this 
deference to the authority of MSS. has been adopted at Oxford from the 
time of Bentley’s opponents down to that of Gaisford. But Wordsworth 
truly says, in the preface to his Theocritus, ‘‘ Codicum omnium optimum esse 
rectam rationem.” And even where persons swear, as Poppo does in Thu- 
cydides, by what appear to be the oldest MSS., they ought to be quite 
sure that they are in reality as well as appeararice the oldest, and not be 
misled, as Poppo was; who did not know that his so-called oldest MSS. 
gave internal proofs of their being amongst the more modern. 

It is to be regretted, then, that Hermann, who, till the appearance of his 
posthumous edition of Auschylus, had always been held in high honour at 
Oxford from his always opposing innovations suggested by others, had not 
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published his edition of the Iphigenia in Aulis of Euripides before Mr. 
Cardwell did his of the treatise of Aristotle. For Mr. Cardwell would 
have found at the close of Hermann’s preface the sensible remark, that the 
person, who means to perform the duty of an interpreter and critic, must 
make use of the authority of MSS. with a free, not confined, judgment ; 
and a little further, that it is the business of a critic, ‘‘ Ut sensus verborum 
intelligatur pernoscaturque, queeque vel scripserunt antiqui, ut vel doce- 
rent vel delectarent, ea sic restituere, ut ne pugnet cum eo consilio 
scriptura.”” But this was not the fashion at Oxford when Mr. Cardwell 
appeared as an editor; for then Gaisford, even more taciturn than Porson, 
deemed it quite sufficient to give the various readings of MSS., without 
hinting even, except very rarely, the suspicion of a corruption; while his 
attempts at correction in Stobeus, although always of the slightest kind, 
are not always of the happiest. 

In the “ Classical Journal,’ No. 78, the Editor gave a short paper on 
Bekker’s edition of Aristotle De Anima, where he took occasion to con- 
firm some of the critical notions he had promulgated in the previous arti- 
cles; while in No. 79 he translated, with a few additions of his own, the 
Jena review of Gaisford’s first edition of Herodotus, written—as Stocker 
fancies in the preface to his own selections from the same historian with 
English notes—by Stegger, who afterwards published his own edition of 
the same author. Whether Gaisford ever took any notice in his second 
edition of the remarks made by the German and English reviewers, we 
are unable to state. Probably not; for perhaps he boasted, as Porson did, 
who was the idol of his worship, that he never followed advice. 

On the death of the “ Classical Journal,” which took place at the close 
of 1829, after a life of twenty years, much longer than any similar peri- 
odical has ever attained in this country, the Editor became a contributor to 
the then recently started ‘‘ Foreign Quarterly Review ;” where not a few of 
his original papers are to be found amongst the longer articles in the earlier 
volumes, and amongst the shorter notices the translations or abridgements 
of similar things in German periodicals. But as the initials G. C. L. are 
not subjoined, it is not easy to identify, with any proof more certain than 
internal evidence and common report, the articles that are really his. Not 
so in the case of those he furnished to the first two volumes of the “ Phi- 
lological Museum,” started by some Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where will be found eight papers signed G. C. L.; and so are five in the 
* Classical Museum,”’ of which: he and Mr. Grote, the historian of Greece, 
with some other friends, were the founders. Of all these articles, the one 
that has any affinity with the Editor’s present volume is the paper on 
Babrias in the ‘‘ Philological Museum,”’ No. 2, of which an early notice 
was taken in this Magazine for February and March, 1833, where objec- 
tions were raised against some of the writer’s notions relating to the metre, 
dialect, and syntax of a correct choliambic verse ; of which points not one 
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appears to have arrested the attention of Knoch, who in his edition of 
Babrias has made honourable and frequent mention of the paper in the 
“ Philological Museum.” And it was perhaps from finding that his doings 
on Babrias were not unacceptable to a scholar in Germany, that his present 
volume has been printed at Leipsic, from whence copies could be circulated 
through that country with greater ease and cheapness than they could, if 
they had to be imported from London. 

We now come to the second point, relating to the manner in which the 
MS. of Menas has assumed its present form. And here we shall have to 

« lay bare a little literary fraud, of which Menas has been guilty ; and though 
it has been planned and executed so skilfully, as to answer the pecuniary 
purpose he had in view, yet in this, as in nearly all similar cases, the very 
skill itself has led to its own detection. 

When Menas offered the MS. for sale to Sir Frederick Madden, he 
very fairly confessed that it was his own transcript from another. But 
when Sir Frederick asked him where the original was, this, said Menas, 
he was not at liberty to tell. On which Sir Frederick was led to suspect 
that the original was at that very moment in Menas’s pocket. No sooner 
did the story reach our ears, than it struck us that Menas had some motive 
for such concealment ; and it was only after we had examined the contents 
of the MS. thoroughly, that we felt quite certain Menas had destroyed 
the original, to prevent the possibility of it ever affording positive evi- 
dence of the trick he had played in causing the fables in his tran- 
script to assume a metrical form instead of preserving the prose one they 
had in the original MS. But what motive, it will no doubt be asked, could 
Menas have for thus converting prose into verse? To those who are 
conversant with the history of the discovery of the Babrian fables, the 
answer will suggest itself at once, that it was with the view of giving the 
transcript a value it would not otherwise have possessed ; while for those 
who are not conversant, it will be necessary to draw up the following 
statement. 

Amongst the names, connected with the Greek AXsopica, occurs that of 
Babrias ; who, says one Avianus in a letter to one Theodosius, prefixed to 
his translation of forty-two fables into Latin elegiac verse, “‘fabulas— 
Grecis Iambis repetens in duo volumina coartavit.”” Now, though some 
doubt may arise about the meaning of “ repetens,” none can about 
“Grecis Iambis.” For Suidas testifies that Babrias put into choliambic 
verses /Esopic fables, running through ten books. To reconcile this appa- 
rent discrepancy, it is easy to see, what no critic, as far as we know, has 
done as yet, that of the ten books five were in each of the two volumes. 
This is shewn by Phedrus; whose translation of the Aisopic fables, running 
through five books, of which only the first, containing thirty-one fables, has 
come down in a complete state, waa probably made after one of the volumes 
of Babrias ; especially as. Avianus places the Latin writer after the Greek 
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one. To these choliambics of Babrias the attention of the learned was first 
directed by Neveletus, in the preface to his edition of the ASsopica in Greek 
and Latin prose and verse, ancient and modern; where he quoted some of 
them relating to fables, as given by Suidas with and without the name of 
Babrias. But as he had not an ear for Greek metres, he failed to perceive 
that in the prose fables, which he first edited from some MSS. at Heidel- 
berg, there lay hid other fragments of choliambic verses, first detected by 
Bentley ; with whom the question relating to the Babriana dropped. After 
the lapse, however, of nearly eighty years, it was taken up by Tyrwhitt, 
who, meeting with a MS. in the Bodleian containing fables written in prose, 
discovered a good many choliambic verses lying hid there, either entire or 
nearly so, and similar wholly or in part to those preserved by Suidas, 
Hence he was led to prophesy that, if other Greek MSS. containing 
ZEsopic fables were examined carefully, they would be found, although 
written in prose, to contain latent choliambics. This prophecy was curi- 
ously confirmed to the letter about forty years afterwards, by the discovery 
of a Vatican MS., in the prose of which, when printed, Coray almost imme- 
diately detected whole fables written not only in choliambics, but tragic 
senarians, and what are called politico-senarians. Of these three forms of 
iambic verses, the first differs from the second only in having a spondee 
in the place of an iambus in the last foot, while the third differs from the 
two others in consisting merely of twelve syllables, no matter whether long 
or short, but rejecting every trisyllabic foot, such as a tribrachys, dactyl, 
and anapeest, all admissible under certain restriction’ in the tragic senarians 
and choliambics. Thus matters rested until about thirty-two years after- 
wards, when Minoides Menas discovered in the library of the Monastery 
of St. Laura, on Mount Athos, an imperfect vellum MS., said to be of the 
tenth century, or more probably a century or two later, containing 123 
fables in choliambic verses ; some of which were evidently found in the 
original MSS. of which the Bodleian and Vatican were the prosified trans- 
cripts ; just as we know that in some of the MSS. and editions of Terence 
of the fifteenth century not a vestige of the original verse is to be seen. 
For the discovery of this unexpected treasure the learned world is indebted 
to the zeal of M. Villemaine, who towards the close of the reign of Louis 
Philippe was the Minister of Instruction in France, and by whom Minoides 
Menas, who, after being Professor of Philosophy and Rhetoric in the school 
of his native town, Serri in Macedonia, had migrated to Paris, was com- 
missioned to return to Greece and endeavour to obtain as many valuable 
Greek MSS. as he could. Accordingly, Menas bent his way to Mount 
Athos. For, like the rest of his better educated countrymen, he had heard, 
no doubt, the tradition that, after the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, many of the learned Greeks fled to. the monasteries at Mount 
Athos, that, placed like eagles’ nests almost on the pinnacles of precipices, 
afforded an asylum that the victors could not invade; and thither the re- 
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fugees carried with them, what they deemed their most valuable treasures, 
the MSS. of the older and better Greek writers. Ofthis fact a curious proof 
is furnished by Aldus, who in the preface to his editio princeps of the Minor 
Greek Orators, as they are called, says that the orations “ multis seculis 
abdite latuerunt; latebant autem in Atho Thracie monte. Eas Lascaris 
. . . » in Italiam reportavit. Miserat enim ipsum Laurentius ille Medices 
in Greciam ad inquirendos simul et quantovis emendos pretio bonos libros ; 
unde Florentiam et cum iis ipsis orationibus et cum aliis, tum raris, tum 
pretiosis, voluminibus rediit.” In a similar spirit, M. Villemaine—who pro- 
bably knew, what G. Dindorf had stated, that the most valuable Paris MS, 
of Demosthenes had come from Mount Athos, as did one, if not both, of 
those in the British Museum amongst the Burneian MSS. containing the 
Minor Orators—no sooner heard that the monks of St. Laura would not part 
with the vellum MS. of Babrias, except for an enormous sum,—and thus 
compelled Menas to make a transcript of it,—than he would, says Bois- 
sonade, have sent back Menas to get it, if he could, at any price, had not 
political events, we presume, taken at Paris a new and sudden direction, 
and thus prevented the Minister from carrying out his project. And hence 
it has happened that, although Menas brought away the MS. from Mount 
Athos, he found himself compelled to come with it to England, and to sell 
it to the British Museum ; where he doubtless got a much better price than 
M. Villemaine could have given ; for there has been no person in France to 
leave to the Imperial Library the sum of £4000 yearly, as the last Earl of 
Bridgewater did to the British Museum, for the purchase of MSS. in vari- 
ous departments of literature. But though Menas has not stated where 
the original of his transcript is still to be found, yet it is very easy to 
see that, after he had discovered the great value set upon the vellum MS. 
from its preserving the long lost and at last found choliambic fables, and had 
perceived too that the original of his transcript contained not a few of the 
same kind of verses, as he fancied,—when, in fact, they were politico- 
senarians,—through his ignorance of the difference pointed out already 
between those two kinds of metre, he determined to put the whole of 
what he found in prose into a metrical form; for he had seen how 
easily such a step could be taken, from remarking that Coray had con- 
verted some prose fables in a Florentine MS, into politico-senarians by 
adding an article or particle, or taking away such insignificant words, 
to suit the metre. 

Of such conversions Menas has, we suspect, given a specimen in the 
Proeme to the fables; where is the distich following : 

kav wapamixpalyw ce TaY GA@v wAcloo, 
GAAG wA€oy pédrtos Forepov Kabndivw. 

This Menas doubtless deemed to be a pair of choliambics from finding a 
spondee at the end of each line. But the first is a politico-senarian, and 
the second prose merely ; that might be made a politico-senarian by omit- 
ting ddAd, or a choliambic by reading dAAa pederos meiv, and so might the 
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first by reading x4v mapamxpaivw ’y®, where each verse would begin with 
a dactyl, and mAciv be found for md¢ov, as in Aristophanes, Ran., 18. 

But the most certain proof of Menas having given a fraudulent transcript 
of the original MS. is furnished by fable 13, where, when he found that 
the commencement of the. fable was written in such thorough prose that 
it was impossible to be reduced into verse, he very coolly had recourse to 
two printed books where the verses had been preserved, and were quoted 
by Coray in p. 158, after Bentley and Tyrwhitt, who had put together nine 
verses,—seven of which are found in Tzetzes, Chiliad., xiii. 263, where they 
are attributed distinctly to Babrias, and two in Natalis Comes Mytholoy., 
viii. 5. But where the Count discovered them, it isnot known. Now who 
for a moment can believe that in a MS. containing ninety-four fables and 
a Proeme, where seldom more than two consecutive choliambics are found 
correct in sense, syntax, dialect, and metre, and never more than three, 
there should be discovered nine perfect in every respect, except the change 
of xat into #3¢? Had, indeed, these nine correct choliambics been found 
nowhere else, it might have been fairly inferred that the original of Menas’s 
transcript had preserved in their metrical form words, which it was found 
difficult to prosify by a person who, living probably even after the time of 
Maximus Planudes, knew nothing of the rdAAo: dyvpras and of “Arr devxdr, 
&s émnpobn, mentioned in the fable; and, even if he did know, would have 
been unwilling to allude to such subjects. Nor is the preceding the only 
instance where Menas has had recourse toa similar fraud. For in fables 
51, 52, 58, 54, and 80, it is evident that in converting prose into verse he 
has been assisted by Coray’s similar conversion of the same fables in the 
Vatican MS. from prose to choliambics or politico-senarians. It is true, 
indeed, that the Menas MS. furnishes some matter wanting in the Vatican 
MS., which the Editor has generally thought little of ; but he ought rather 
to have elicited, what he might have done very easily, from such supple- 
ments the very words of the original fable. 

Not only, however, has Menas been guilty of a deception in putting into 
apparent verse what was written in prose in the original of his transcript, 
but it would be easy to shew that he could not always decypher the original 
in places, where he could obtain no assistance from MSS. the text of which 
had been given by Coray ; for of the editions by Heusinger and Schneider 
he doubtless knew nothing, the former of whom has given a few various 
readings from a Gotha MS., and the latter printed from Reiske’s transcript 
all the fables found in the Augsburgh MS. which is said to be of a date 
anterior to the time of Maximus Planudes. Unless, too, we are greatly 
deceived, the words é« rav rod BaBpiov xoArduBev, found in Menas’s transcript, 
were not in the original; for they were probably added by Menas to give 
an artificial value to the transcript. Such are the charges we have to make 
against Menas, to which he will be able to givea satisfactory answer only 
by stating where the original MS. is to be found, and thus enabling any 
person, who may be so disposed, to compare it with the transcript. 

9 
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The third and last point, to which we have to draw attention, relates to 
the intrinsic value of the Menas MS. Now this could be shewn completely 
only by comparing the language and incidents of each fable with what are 
to be found in other MSS. This, however, it is impossible for us to 
attempt even to do; although the task; if required, would not be a difficult 
one, nor without amusement and instruction ; for it would be seen that al- 
though the new matter is sometimes better and sometimes worse than the 
old, yet, as the Editor correctly remarks, “fabule ipse, quamvis multos 
Babrii choliambos, et etiam, ubi metrum pessum datum sit, multa locutionis 
Babriane vestigia exhibeant, recensionem subiere, que formam pristinam 
misere corrupit.” Suffice it, then, for the present to select two fables, not 
only with the view of shewing the peculiar features of the MS., but as 
specimens likewise of the manner in which the Editor has executed his self- 
imposed task ; while the fables have been thus selected, 1, because they 
are rather short; 2, because they are amongst the few that have been 
hitherto known from only one other source, called the Syntipas Collection ; 
which has been thought to be a Greek translation of Oriental fables ; 
whereas, in fact, the Oriental were derived from an older Greek text; and, 
as in the case of all literature transferred from the West to the East, have 
become deteriorated by the change of place; 3, because we are anxious to 
point out the reasons, that should have led a person conversant with fabu- 
listic Greek not to cherish the notion the Editor has started, that the MS. 
Menas has preserved in both fables nearly the whole of what he deems to 
be Babrian choliambics, instead of their being merely politico-senarians, 
concocted either by Menas himself, or by some older hand. 

Fable 19 is thus read in MS. Men. 

Sophy A€ovros of xbves oP ebpdvres, 
Tavtny dieomdparroy of Opaceis yvdunv’ 
otca Kepdw Thy Kuvav dvadeinv, 

GAN’ rep hy, Epnee, Als pera Sévrwv, 
tér’ by Eyvwrte rods bvvxas Acovrelous 
ipay ddévrwrv Sccov eiol ye xpelrrous. 
Toor’ ed by efrois dobevécow avOpéras 
kaxnyopoovras Kar’ épnulny kpelrtw. 


On which the Editor remarks :— 


“8. Lege xaxnyopotcr. Metrum ubique, exceptis vv. 5 et 8, constat. Conf. fab. 373, 
p- 242, Coray,”—where the fable in the Syntipas Collection is thus read :— 


Adovtos Bopay xives eipdytes, Steamdparrov tabrny Tobrous dt dAdnt idodca en, Ei 
obros 5 Aéwy Trois Lao oui, efSere dv Tovs abrod bvvxas loxuporépous Tay Suerépwr 
dévtwy. ‘O pi0os robs rev evddtwy Katappovoortas, bray rijs Sékns éxalarwow. 

Now, by comparing the two fables together, it is easy to see that Menas 
certainly twice foisted in oi to make up the metre, not knowing that the 
article would be perfectly inadmissible: still less did he know, what the 
Editor should have pointed out, that Opaccis yvouny, omitted in Syntipas, 

Gent. Mac. Vor. CCVIII. pd 
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could not mean, what the sense requires, ‘bold in spirit,’ for that would 
be 6paciyvxor, or, what we suspect Socrates wrote, Oparvom\ayxvor, & 
word found in Eurip. Hipp.,424. Further, the connective particle 8¢ is 
wanting, to be supplied by reading xepda 3° idotca. In v. 4, since Syntipas 
offers &pn «i otros 5 Xéwv,—a manifest corruption of airds,—it is evident that 
ddd’ etrep Fv ence Ais have been interpolated to complete the choliambic, 
to the detriment of the language ; for adrés could not be omitted. So, too, 
ipuerépov in Syntipas has been altered into ipav in MS. Menas, and ye in- 
serted after cici to fill up the verse; while, for the sake of the metre, but 
to the detriment of the language and sense, rév has been omitted before 
xpeirrw. Now, though it is not easy to see in this case what’ Socrates 
must have written, we may suggest that he probably wrote 
kbves Aeovrelay Sopdv 300” ebpdvres, 
dieamdpartoy, byte: ds OpactbonAayxvor 
kepdw 8 idovca Thy kaxav avaldeay, 
“ Ely’ abrds hv, %pno’, 6 Als wera SdévTov, 
&yvwr’ by eb 7’, ds Bvuxes of AcovTEion 
kuvikav d3dvrwv eiad waddrov ioxupol.”’ 
“Ode widos %ar’, ei katappovoic: Tay Kewav 
avOpwrdpid 7’, Av exréowor Tis Bdéns. 
In English 
A lion’s hide dogs finding ’gan to tear, 
As if to shew how bold in heart they were ; 
This, when Fox saw, the cowards’ deed of shame 
To check, her thoughts she fail’d not to proclaim 
“Had lion’s self been living still, I ween, 
Ye would from sad experience have seen, 
How much the nails of lion, thin and long 
Are than the thicker teeth of curs more strong.” 
Thus little men despise the men of name, 
The tale says, when they fall from former fame. 


In this selection we have introduced, 1, Acovreiav Sopav, on account of 
the gloss in Hesychius, Acovreios dopa’ ro déppa adrov, although Aeovreiay by 
itself would be more elegant, as shewn by Suidas, Acovreia dopa. ‘O 3€ ri 
Aeovreiav airixa mepteBdddrero: 2, To dvOpwrapia, found in Aristoph., Plut. 
416, is due the gloss dadevérow dvépomaus in MS. Menas. 

We come now to the second fable, thus read in MS. Menas, 35 

Kow@pevov Agovta T2dpos Spdrer* 

toyas Képact TovTov evOews KTelver’ 

phrnp 8 érnade, kal roy via ’reOphver 
ovaypos abrijs Hxo’ aiva Opnvotons, 

kal ords Erwbey rair’ %pn’ ‘‘ Tidoa 8, ofes, 
&AAat rexotoa opérepa réxr’ ddbpovra, 
Gwep xravdvres trx@ ipées Oolvny ;”” 
Spdoavra kaxdv 176 Kal dleny ddcev. 

Its form in the Syntipas Collection is :— 

Taipos eipnxas Komdpevov Adovta, TodTov Kepatiaas awéxrewev’ emoraca dt 7 exelvov 
bArnp mixpds abtoy drexdaleto’ iddy 3t abthy cbaypos dAopupoperny, paxpdbey éaras, 
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ton pds abriy "2 xéc0 bpa tvyxdvovew kvOpwwror Opnvoivtes, Gv Ta téxva duets dwen- 
reivare’ ‘O Adyos SnAoi, Sr: ev G wétpy perpel Tis, meTpNO/,cETAL adTm. 
While these are the remarks of the Editor on the former :— 

“1, edpneds ex paraphr. reposui; dpdee: B. (ie. MS. Men.] 3. [the Editor has 
given uf’ éwe@phver, and says], via *weOphve: B. 4. ovdypos hic ods &ypios valet, ut 
bvaypos pro vos kypios, pro fo’ HoGero reponendum. 8. B. in marg., dpdoavta kaxdv 
tot nal dixny Sécew [adopted by the Editor]. In textu habet dpdoas rt xaxdy toh Kal 
wadeiy wéAAes. Si epimythium excipias, tota tabula recte servata est, et metrum 
retinet. Cf. fab. 373, p. 240, Cor.” 

The Editor seems, however, not to have been aware of the following 
facts:—1. That from the mention of the mother and cub, the word could 
not have been originally here A¢ovra, which means a full-grown lion, whom 
even when sleeping a bull would not venture to attack, much less be able 
to gore fatally. 2, That xeparicas is a poetic word, of which riwas xépace 
is the prosaic gloss, And were the fact otherwise, that, since xépaci is a 
tribrachys always, like «épara, except in the Pseud-Anacreontic qvots xépatra 
ravpos, the verse would be a politico-senarian, not chuliambic, as the Editor 
fancies. 3, That rodroy is unnecessary. 4. That dméxrewey in Syntipas 
is preferable to xreivee in MS. Men. 5. That via is an epic form, not 
suited to scazons. 6. That foe is a barbarism; for no barytone verbs, 
that have a diphthong before the final w, ever have an aor. 2. 7. That 
jjoGer’ could scarcely be admitted, as recommended by the Editor, especially 
in a place, where our own transcript has réxvoy, although we will not 
guarantee its accuracy, as we were compelled to make it in a great hurry. 
8. That @pnvovens could hardly thus follow éreOpyve. 9. That d€ could 
not thus by itself begin a question. 10. That icxew, ‘to retain,’ has not 
the same meaning as ¢yev, ‘to have,’ required here; and, lastly, that 
ipées is not admissible in choliambics. To obviate, then, all these diffi- 
culties, how easy is it to recover what Socrates probably wrote— 

komdpevov AeovrlBnv x08? edpnkas 
Tavpos, Kepaticas ebOéws améxreiver* 
Barnp 8, br’ HAC ad, roy véov reOphynner* 
abaypos abrijs 3 éxAvev aivd@pou potons, 
wal oras drd Odas radr’ pn’ “ Mécas oles 
BAAas Texeiv, at opérepa téxv’ ddbpovrat, 
&wep xravdvtes Baluar’ toxer’ és Oolyny ;” 
waxdy v1 Spdoac’ olodd o° ad wdOnu’ Erxeiv. 

In English 
A bull once found a lion’s cub late dropt, 
And straightway with his horns its breath he stopt. 
When back the mother came, for cub a moan 
She made, by which how great her grief was known. 
Her piteous cries struck on a wild boar's ear, 
Who said, while standing out of sight through fear, 
“* How many mothers dost thou think are now 
Lamenting young ones lost !-y thine own blow ? 
Whom killing, you’ve a feast of blood enjoy’d ; 
Thou know’st, ills doing, pain has thee annoy'd.” 
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By such a restoration we not only recover the poetical expression, aivd- 
Opov povons, applied to the moaning of the lioness,—where aivdé@pov is similar 
to xaxd@pov and 8icOpoov,—but likewise the requisite awd Oéas in lieu of 
Graber, for the wild boar ought to be sufficiently near to be heard by the 
lioness, but out of sight, to prevent its becoming the bereaved mother’s 
prey. And thus dd @éas has been lost here, as in Hesychius, TyAovpos. 
paxpdbev dobeis, where and O¢as has been corrected long ago. And thus, 
too, it is seen that the cub had been deposited by its mother in a thick 
wood, the haunt of wild boars, and of bulls too in hot weather. Moreover, 
we get rid of the useless xai, and the equally irrelevant dixqv 8écev and 
mabciv péddes. For as the lioness had already suffered a sorrow the 
same as other mothers had, there was no need of the wild boar moralizing 
upon a future suffering. Should it however be said, as no doubt it will 
be, that the moral is not put into the mouth of the wild boar, it is easy to 
reply that the speech would in that case be without a purpose; which was, 
what the Christian writer of the moral saw, as is evident from his alluding 
to an apposite passage in Scripture; and who has thus shewn that in the 
Oriental fable, where no similar allusion would have been made, there was 
no moral apart from the fable, or, if there were, that he has paid no atten- 
tion to it. In fact, the various readings, dikqy décew and mabey péddets, 
plainly prove that the passage has been tampered with. For it is impos- 
sible to believe that such a var. lect. could have arisen except from design. 
Its origin is to be traced to the accidental change of ofeéa into to&, which 
last required something to indicate a future act, not a past or present one, 
what oic@a did. Hence the interpolator wrote in the text madciv péAXets : thus 
altering ma6np’ &xeiv, which he did not understand, through his ignorance 
of the verb d&xeiv, another form of éAxodv, as shewn by Hesychius,—HAk- 
noev* HAxoroingey kai “HAxwoev: the last of which is to be referred to Eurip., 
Alc., 841,—¢pevas jAxwoev. Lastly, as regards the use of the masculine plu- 
ral, xravdvres, applied to a female, the Editor should have noticed this fresh 
proof of the truth of the Dawesian canon. But perhaps he gave the reader 
credit for knowing it, what the Pseudo-Syntipas probably did not, who has 
—with the usual folly of those who have presumed to handle the precious 
relics of the muse of Socrates “ illotis manibus,” as they say in Latin— 
introduced the nonsensical rvyxdvovow dvOpwro Opnvoivres : as if, forsooth, 
human beings rather than animals were the usual prey of the lion tribe. 

To the preceding specimens it were easy to add one from each fable, 
and thus shew that in every case it is only by comparing all the different 
representations, that we stand even a chance of recovering fragments of the 
precious jewels, that Socrates threw about him with so lavish a hand. 
There is however, we suspect, even now in existence a Greek MS. never 
collated, far more valuable, as regards the incidents and vividness of diction 
and spirit in each fable, than any hitherto examined, as we may perhaps 
prove at another time. 





THE THREESCORE AND TEN. 


Tue following animated lines are, we understand, the effusion of a 
veteran poet, the Rev. Dr. Croly; and were produced by him at a recent 
select literary party at Brighton, on proposing the health of the senior 
Member in the Chair, himself well-known as the Editor of Churchill, and 
one of the oldest surviving correspondents of Sytvanus URBan :— 


Let Poetry sing of the raptures of Youth, 

With its glances all fire, and its feelings all truth ; 

When life’s strewn with roses in summer’s first dye, 
And the hours, like young Cupids, on wings seem to fly ; 
When the fancy is dazzled with passion’s first beam, 
And the world spreads before it—a beautiful dream ! 
Let Joys have their visions, I now speak to men ; 

And have something to say for the Threescore and Ten ! 


What is Youth! a gay sailor! he makes his first trip— 

All delight in the trim of his silken-sailed ship ; 

The breeze, all enchantment, the sun in his height, 

The sky in its splendour, the surges all bright ; 

But,—the clouds stoop around him, the breeze grows a gale, 
The breakers are rising, a flash strikes the sail ; 

In vain he would tack to the harbour again ; 

And longs for thy anchorage, Threescore and Ten. 


What is Youth! a recruit! all ribands and glory, 
Exulting to flourish in England’s proud story. 

What cares he for danger! to danger he flies, 

His reward of rewards, Beauty’s smiles, or her sighs. 
But, then,—comes the battle! he’s left on the ground 
In darkness, unsheltered, his wounds all unbound, 

To perish, alone! in what bitterness, then, 

He thinks of the fireside of Threescore and Ten! 


What is Youth! a bold gamester! who stakes against Fate, 
At a table of swindlers in Church or in State ; 

He flings his last venture for fortune and fame— 

To find one a cheat, and the other a name. 

With despair in his heart, and disdain in his eye, 

He turns from the table, and turns, but to die. 

He’s the eagle no more, he now envies the wren ; 

And pines for the peace of The Threescore and Ten. 


When the sun pours the splendours of noon on our eyes, 
Those splendours but veil the true pomp of the skies ; 
*Tis but when he sinks in the surges of Even, 

That we see, in its grandeur, the star-studded heaven. 





Venice. 


The horizon of life thus grows clearer by years ; 

Man is freed from his fever of hopes and of fears ; 
What was storm on the mountain is calm in the glen, 
And he feels the true joys of The Threescore and Ten. 


When the rivulet springs from the Alps’ crown of snow, 
It dashes in sunshine and silver below ; 

Then struggles its wearisome way through the plain, 
"Till ’tis lost in the depths of the fathomless Main ; 
And yet, not a// lost, it is destined to rise, 

And float in the sun-coloured light of the skies ; 

But, Aere drops the pencil, and falters the pen ! 

The theme is too high for The Threescore and Ten. 


Now a “ health of the heart” to the head of the table ! 

The Man who best proves that our verse is no fable; 

Who, whether in youth, in manhood, or age, 

Has left not a blot in his life’s lengthened page ; 

Who, the vigour of life, with its virtues still blends, 

And whose years are but ties on the hearts of his friends ! 
So, here’s the Symposium, in bumpers ; and then,— 

“One cheer more” for the ¢riwmphs of Threescore and Ten. 





VENICE. 


WE desire to call attention to Mr. Burford’s new “ Panorama of Venice,” in 
Leicester-square. This is one of the most beautiful paintings of its kind that we 
have ever seen; its accuracy is wonderful, and the effect produces the most per- 
fect deception, so that we seem to feel the peculiar atmosphere and see the peculiar 
light of Venice, the soft vapoury air combined with intense light throwing deep 
shadows and producing rather the effect of moonlight. The pictures, for they 
are in fact two combined, would be more accurately described as St. Mark’s Church 
and St.Mark’s Place during the carnival. The present appellation is somewhat 
of a misnomer, for it is, in fact, impossible to obtain a general view of Venice, and 
those who do not think of this naturally experience some degree of disappointment 
at not seeing more of the canals. Taking the exhibition, however, for what it 
really is, the pictures are most valuable: the architectural student, in particular, 
can study the exterior of St. Mark’s as well as if he was on the spot; for the plain 
brick windows of the dome of the eleventh century, and the rich porch added in 
the twelfth or thirteenth, are as readily distinguished in the picture as in the reality. 
By turning to the other side of the Place of St. Mark, children may be almost as 
well amused with the humours of the fair at the carnival as if they were on the 
spot, without the trouble and expense of a journey thither. 





THE MINOR WORKS OF ROGER BACON +. 


For several centuries after his death the reputation of Roger Bacon— 
a genius only inferior, if indeed inferior, to his great namesake of Eliza- 
beth’s reign—had dwindled to little more than the “ shadow of a mighty 
name.” By the orthodox he was dimly remembered as a rash freethinker 
and a would-be innovator, born greatly out of season; by the multitude 
at large, as the first who, to evil purpose, had brought into commixture 
sulphur, charcoal, and “ villanous saltpetre ;” by the superstitious, the 
anile, and the childish, as a conjurer and magician, the owner too, like 
his contemporary, Albertus Magnus, of a brazen head that could hold a 
colloquy or sing a psalm. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries some few scraps and 
fragments, culled from Bacon’s genuine works, were at times committed to 
print; whi'e a far greater amount of flatulent pretentiousness and - ver- 
bosity was palmed by the press upon a credulous public under the sanction 
of his name. It was not, however, till the succeeding century that this 
greatest thinker of medieval times received that meed which is the due of 
all men, great or little,—that of being judged of by their works, and not 
taken at the estimate of the ignorant or the malicious. In the year 
1733,—frigid days for the cultivator of medieval lore,—the Opus Majus, 
Bacon’s principal work, thanks to the learning and energy of Dr. Samuel 
Jebb, first appeared in print ; to the extent, that is to say, of six Parts out 
of seven or eight. His labours, however, seem hardly to have met with 
the encouragement that was their due; for here he stopped short, and 
the rest of the learned Franciscan’s works were left yet a century and a 
quarter longer to a silent repose amid the dust of our libraries, hermetically 
sealed to ninety-nine hundredths of the learned even, under the crabbed 
brachygraphy and perplexing perversions of the medieval transcribers. 

Thus long in abeyance, the mantle of Dr. Jebb seems to have fallen at 
length upon good and able shoulders. Exercising a wise discernment in 
reckoning the unpublished works of Roger Bacon among the ‘‘ Memorials 
of Great Britain during the Middle Ages” which deserve, through the 
agency of the press, to see the light, the Master of the Rolls has been 
no less fortunate, to our thinking, in his selection of a scholar peculiarly 





* “Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera quedam hactenus Ineditz. Vol. I. Containing, 
I. Opus Tertium. 11. Opus Minus. II. Compendium Philosophie. Edited by 
J. S. Brewer, M.A., Professor of English Literature, King’s College, London, and 
Reader at the Rolls. Published by authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls.” (London: 
Longmans.) ria Ay 
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competent, in every point of view, to the undertaking of a task beset with 
difficulties of no ordinary nature. The work of publication of these valu- 
able remains being thus happily continued, we shall content ourselves for 
the present with expressing a wish that Mr. Brewer may be more fortunate 
than his learned predecessor in this respect, and may have every facility 
afforded him of bringing his edition of the Opera Minora of Roger Bacon 
to a legitimate termination, by leaving not a line of his undoubted compo- 
sition out of print. 

The history of Bacon’s principal works, the Opus Majus, Minus, and 
Tertium, is curious. To a Pope, in all probability, we are primarily indebted 
for their existence, and yet to that Pope do we owe little thanks for the 
advantage to learning so gained. To call things by their right names, 
these works originated in what was little better than a swindle and a 
fraud ; a fraud, too, perpetrated upon a penniless friar by the wearer of 
the tiara. 

On the occasion of the wars between Henry III. and De Montfort, with 
his confederate barons, Pope Urban the Fourth, with an obliquity of moral 
perception at which, in his case even, we are half inclined to feel surprised, 
came to a resolution “‘ that he would die sooner than fail in bringing back 
the rebellious English to their obedience,’ and accordingly despatched 
Guy de Foulques, a quondam soldier and lawyer, but now Cardinal Bishop 
of Sabina, on a mission (1263 or 4) to this country. The envoy seems to 
have been fully animated by the same spirit as his master, as the violence 
of his conduct anything but conciliated him to the great majority of the 
English. Bacon, adopting the political principles probably of the rest of 
his family, was a supporter of the royal cause; and this circumstance, not 
improbably, it was, that led to his introduction to the papal Legate. Some 
conversation seems to have passed between them on this occasion, but to 
what effect we have no means of knowing. 

Within the lapse of one year the Bishop of Sabina was advanced, under 
the title of Clement IV., to the Papal See. Before his elevation he appears 
to have requested, through a mutual friend, a further and fuller explanation 
of Bacon’s previous communication ; a demand which he reiterated shortly 
after his accession to the Papal throne. The letter written by his Holiness 
on this occasion—indeed the only letter that he is known to have written 
to the philosopher—is still in existence. To our thinking, it is dark, 
heartless, and unsatisfactory; but, in order that our readers may form their 
own opinions on the matter, we annex a translation of it as given in page 1 
of Mr. Brewer’s volume :— 


“To his dearly beloved son, Brother Roger, surnamed Bacon, of the Order of Friars 
Minorites. We have thankfully received the letters of your devoutness, and have 
further marked diligently the matters which, in explanation thereof, G. surnamed 
Bonecor, a Knight, has by word of mouth, as faithfully as discreetly, communicated unto 
us. However, to the end that it may be still more evident unto us what it is you are 
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aiming at [intendas], we do will, and do by our precept, in these writings Apostolic 
conveyed, command that, the ordinances of any superior whatsoever, or any enactment 
of your Order whatsoever, to the contrary notwithstanding, you do. not omit to send 
unto us with all speed, written out in fair writing, a copy of that same work which 
we have already requested you to communicate unto our beloved son, Raymond de 
Laon, holding minor office; and by your letters do make known unto us the remedies 
which, as it appears to you, ought to be employed in reference to those matters which 
of late, upon the occasion of so great peril, you pointed out; and that this you do as 
secretly as you may, and without delay. 

“Given at Viterbo, the tenth of the Calends of July, [22 June,] in the Second year 


[of the Pontificate].” 


Such to all appearance was the beginning and the end of Pope Clement’s 
literary correspondence with Roger Bacon ; and, at the risk of reiteration, 
we must say that, to our thinking, he merits few of those compliments 
which Mr. Brewer has Javished upon him in page xvii. of his Preface, con- 
siderably modified though they are by the plain truths which he has dis- 
closed in pages xxii. and xxiii. Asa man of a fair degree of intelligence, 
and endowed probably with some powers of discrimination, Clement could 
not fail to have been struck with the marvellous Franciscan: but his sole 
feeling, in our opinion, whether as cardinal or pope, was a vague curiosity, 
in combination, not improbably, with a lurking fear lest the mental powers 
of Bacon might prove in the end even more dangerous to the papacy than 
the physical force of De Montfort and his coadjutors had proved to the 
despotic supremacy of the English crown. 

Laying his rigid injunctions upon the willing but poverty-stricken friar, 
Clement seems to have resolved that his task should be performed under 
every possible discouragement. He knew that as a friar Bacon was bound 
by his vow of poverty, and yet he ordered him to send a fair copy of his 
works ; he knew that within the walls of a Franciscan Friary no writing 
was allowed to be committed to paper, and yet he bound him most rigidly 
to conceal the fact that he was working by the Pope’s command, without 
taking the slightest pains to save him from the persecution of his superiors 
for this apparent breach of rules; he knew that at Paris, as elsewhere, the 
charges of good scribes—men who could write bone littere fit to be put 
before a pope—were immoderately high, and yet during the fifteen months 
that the work was in progress, he resolutely forbore—‘ neglected’ is not 
the word—helping the bewildered philosopher with a single penny. This 
was making bricks without straw, with a vengeance. 

Treated in such a way as this, there can be no doubt that Bacon keenly 
felt his papal patron’s worse than indifference. The following passages 
from his Introductory Epistle (pp. 15, 16 of the Opus Tertium) to Pope 
Clement sufficiently shew not only the hardships he had endured, but to 
whom, in his own opinion, he was indebted for them. They are in 
striking contrast certainly with the fulsome, almost servile, adulation of 
some of the preceding, as well as following, pages; but in the one in- 
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stance it is the Franciscan devotee who speaks, in the other the slighted 
philosopher and the injured man :— 


“ And then besides,” he says, “there arose far more important reasons for delay, 
reasons which many a time have forced me to despair. A hundred times indeed have 
I thought of giving up the undertaking altogether; and had it not been from a 
feeling of reverence for the Vicar of our Saviour alone, and the consciousness that an 
advantage to the world at large ought to be secured solely by his agency, I would not 
have moved a step further in the natter against such impediments as these, for all 
the considerations that might have been put forward by the Church of God, however 
importunate and however urgent. The first impediment then was created by my 
superiors, who (as you had written not a word for me in the way of excuse, while I, 
as in duty bound, felt unable to reveal your secret, in obedience to your injunctions to 
keep your orders strictly concealed) were always urging me with inexpressible vehe- 
mence, to shew obedience to their injunctions in that as in other respects. This, how- 
ever, I could not do, bound as I was by the instructions from yourself which obliged 
me to the performance of your work, in spite of any mandate issued by the superiors 
of my Order. And assuredly, the result of my not being so excused by you was, that 
I had to put up with impediments so many and so great, that it is quite impossible 
for me to enumerate them. Certain particulars, however, in reference to impediments 
of this description, I shall set forth probably in the proper place ; and, bearing in mind 
the importance of the secret, will write them with my own hand. And then, again, I 
met with an ithpediment of another description, one quite sufficient to upset the whole 
enterprise; and that was, want of money. For, to carry out this work, more than 
sixty livres Parisian were required, the account and particulars of which expenditure 
I will satis‘actorily set forth on a fitting occasion. I am not surprised, indeed, at 
your never thinking of this outlay; becanse, seated as you are on the highest pinnacle 
of the world, you have to think of matters so numerous and of such importance, that 
it is impossible for any one to conceive the anxieties that occupy your mind. Still, 
however, those who acted between us and carried the letters, acted without fore- 
thought in not mentioning to you the expenses; and as for themselves, they would not 
lay out a single penny, although I told them that I would send you a written state- 
ment of my expenditure, and that to every one should be repaid what was his. 
As for myself, I have no money, as you are aware, nor can I have any"; and conse- 
quently, I cannot borrow, as I have not wherewith to repay. Accordingly, I sent toa 
wealthy brother of mine in my native country *, who, however, being one of the king’s 
su porters, was then in banishment, as well as my mother, brothers, and the rest of my 
family, and had had more than once to ransom himself on being taken by the enemy ; 
the result of which was that he was so utterly ruined, and so impoverished, that 
he could not help me; nor, indeed, have I had an answer from him even to this day. 
Still, however, bearing in mind your injunctions and the reverence that is your due, 
I pressed many persons, and men of high standing, on the subject; the faces of some 
of them are well known to you, but not their minds. I told them, though without 
explaining what it was, that a certain matter had to be transacted for you in France 
by myself, the execution of which required a considerable sum. But how often I was 
set down as importunate, how often repulsed, how often deluded with vain hopes, how 
utterly I was at a loss within myself, is more than I can express. Because I could 
not explain to them the nature of the transaction, even my friends declined to believe 





+ Having taken the vows of poverty, as a Franciscan. 

© This shews that these works were written abroad, in France, as seen again below. 
This brother, not improbably, was Sir Edmund Bacon, of Wiltshire or Hampshire, men- 
tioned in the ancient list of knighthood temp. Henry III. in the Antig. Repert., i. 105. 
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me; the result of which was, that by that path I could not speed., Distressed therefore 
beyond anything that can be imagined, I prevailed upon the people of my house ¢, and 
other poor persons, to turn everything into money that they had, to sell much of their 
property, and to pawn the rest, even at usury in many instances; engaging® that I 
would write to you the particulars of my expenditure, and that in all good faith 
I would obtain from you full repayment. And yet, such was their poverty, that I 
repeatedly abandoned the task, and repeatedly did I give it up in despair and forbear 
to proceed. Indeed, had I felt sure that you had never taken the account of my ex- 
penditure into consideration, I would not have proceeded for all the world; in fact, 
I would have gone to prison sooner, And as to sending messengers to you for the 
money required for my expenses, that was impossible, seeing that I had no means of 
sending. I always preferred too, whatever I could get, expending the same in carry- 
ing out my object, rather than in sending to you a messenger on my own account. 
In addition to this, from the reverence I owe to you, I determined not to make out 
any account of my expenditure before I sent you something, at once to give you 
satisfaction, and to afford ocular testimony that there had been such outlay.” 

A singular picture this of the disheartening circumstances under which 
were written, what were undoubtedly the most wondrous compositions of 
medieval times. The Opus Majus (and probably the Opus Minus as well) 
had been forwarded to the Pope already, the Opus Tertiwm being merely 
ancillary to them, and intended to perform the double duty of an intro- 
duction and a supplement. The Pope, however, had made no sign of 
remuneration ; and in the same disposition he in all probability continued 
till the end of his papacy, about thirty months after the date of his enig- 
matical letter. Only once, in after years, as Mr. Brewer informs us, does 
Bacon allude to the subject, simply remarking that the “ Lord Clement” 
had in former days laid certain injunctions upon him, but not uttering a 
word to lead us to suppose that he had ever received any proof of the 
Pope’s generosity or justicc. Indeed, it appears to us by no means 
unlikely that Clement had found the Opus Majus quite as dangerous a 
composition as he had anticipated: in addition to which, being hardly the 
person to relish such hard hitting—by a side-blow even—as had been 
dealt him in the foregoing extract, he not improbably was too glad to 
combine economy with indignation, and to punish alike the friar’s dan- 
gerous tendencies and his impertinence, by closing his ears, as well as 
his pockets, to his importunities. That Clement took any part, how- 
ever, in the ultimate persecution of Bacon for heresy, we cannot for a 
moment believe. The comparatively short period of his existence after 
the completion of the Opus Tertium would hardly allow him time and’ 
opportunity for any such manifestation of his ill-will. 

We quote the following summary of the Opus Tertium from Mr. 
Brewer’s prefatory notice; beyond which, we do not purpose giving any 
extracts from his ably written Introduction, Our circumscribed limits 





¢ Or friary: this seems to be the meaning of familiares, as it can hardly mean 
relatives in this instance, or friends. 
* This almost looks like breaking his secret with the Pope, 
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would not allow us to do anything like justice to it viewed as a whole, and, 
considered fragmentarily, it would only suffer from the mutilation. Bacon’s 
contemplated great encyclopsedical work, we will only remark, here comes 
under the learned Editor's notice; his views of the learning and philosophy 
of his day; his estimate of Aristotle; his abhorence of the bad trans- 
lations from the Greek that were then universally current ; his opinions on 
logic, metaphysics, geometry, arithmetic, astronomy, geography, chrono- 
logy, music, general physics, and alchemy. All who wish to arrive ata 
fair appreciation of the main contents of the volume, will be the better 
qualified, we are inclined to think, for a by no means easy task, by 
availing themselves of these results of deep thought and careful con- 
sideration. 


“The Opus Tertium,” Mr. Brewer says (p. xliv.), “ was intended by the author to serve 
as a preamble to the Opus Majus and Opus Minus, though later than either in the date 
of its composition. Inferior to its predecessors in the importance of its scientific details 
and the illustration it supplies of Bacon’s philosophy, it is more interesting than either, 
for the insight it affords of his labours and of the numerous obstacles he had to contend 
with in the execution of his work. The first twenty chapters detail various anecdotes 
of Bacon’s personal history, his opinions on the state of education, the impediments 
thrown in his way by the ignorance, the prejudices, the contempt, the carelessness, the 
indifference of his contemporaries. From the twentieth chapter to the close of the 
volume he pursues the thread of the Opus Majus, supplying what he had there omitted, 
correcting and explaining what had been less clearly or correctly expressed in that or 
the Opus Minus. In chapter lii. he apologizes for diverging from the strict line he 
had originally marked out, by inserting in the ten preceding chapters his opivions on 
three abstruse subjects, vacuum, motion, and space, mainly in regard to their spiritual 
significance. . . . As an instance of immense labour, and application almost super- 
human, these three answers to the demand of the Pope must be reckoned among the 
most remarkable curiosities of literature, independently of their intrinsic merits. With- 
out Bacon’s positive assertion and the incontrovertible evidence furnished by the 
treatises themselves, the facts now to be stated would have appeared incredible. The 
papal letter to Bacon is dated from Viterbo, 22nd June, the second year of Clement’s 
pontificate, aD. 1266. If Roger Bacon was at Paris, or in any other part of France, 
at the time, as may be inferred from his own statements, some days must have elapsed 
befcre the mandate could have reached him. A delay of weeks, if not months, inter- 
vened before the necessary transcribers could be collected, or the funds raised, indis- 
pensably required for the fulfilment of his task. Yet all was accomplished, and the 
three works completed before the close of the year 1267! . . . He has recorded his 
most solemn and positive assurance, that at the time of his receiving the papal letter, 
no portion of his works had been committed to writing. Without any such positive 
declaration on his part, as much might have been justly inferred from the strict rule 
of his Order, and the poverty it enjoined. Startling, then, as it may seem, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that these three works, the Opus Majus, the Opus Minus, and the 
Opus Tertium, were all composed, and clearly written out for the Pope, within fifteen 
or eighteen months after the first arrival of the papal mandate. Such a feat is un- 
paralleled in the annals of literature.” 


Our remaining space will be devoted to an examination of some few 
of the passages of historical or literary interest that we find so thickly 
sown throughout the volume. Thus, for example, when speaking of the 
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utility of applied science, and the reluctance of men to pursue such in- 
vestigations, because, while so pursuing them, they do not clearly see their 
utility, he incidentally enlightens us as to the estimation in which that 
stumbling-block of students, the Pons Asinorwm, was held by the learners 
of the thirteenth century, and enlarges upon the singularly hybrid name 
by which in those days it seems to have been known :— 


“For the utility of science,” he says (p. 20), “is not handed over [to the learner] 
along with it, but must be looked for without ; just as the usefulness of a house is not 
apparent in itself [abstractedly], nor yet in the parts of which it is composed, but only 
when tempests come, and thieves and other like inconveniences fall thick upon us. 
Just in the same way then that a person, thongh ignorant of the uses of a house, 
upon trying to build one and put its component parts together, will soon be sick 
and tired, and will give up the work, as well on account of its tediousness and ex- 
pensiveness, as because he comes to the conclusion that if he can look for no useful 
results it is a mere loss of time ; so it is that those who are ignorant of the utility 
of any particular science, geometry for example,—unless indeed they are boys who are 
driven to it with the ferula,—fly away from the study forthwith, become lukewarm, 
and will hardly make acquaintance with some three or four propositions. From this 
circumstance it is that the Fifth Proposition of Euclid’s Geometry is known as 
Elefuga, that is, ‘the flight of the wretched ;’ elegia in Greek being the same as 
miseria in Latin ; and elegi being the ‘ wretched.’ ” 

His reasoning, in this instance, is decidedly superior to his etymology. 

In the following extract (p. 40) we have a summary of Bacon’s opinions 
upon the then favourite pursuit of operative alchemy. He had not come 
near to a perception, it is quite evident, of the point at which man’s in- 
tellectual powers find their master :— 

“There is, in addition to the speculative, an operative and practical alchemy, which 
teaches man how to make the noble metals, and colours, and many other things, better 
and in greater abundance by artificial means than by the operations of nature. And 
this kind of science is more important than all those before-mentioned, because it is 
productive of greater advantages. For not only may it provide money and an infinity 
of other things for the state, but it also teaches the means of discovering things that are 
able to prolong human life to as great an extent as by nature it will allow of being 
prolonged. For as it is, we die far sooner than we ought, and this for want of a healthy 
regimen from our youth upwards, as also owing to the fact that our parents, for want 
of a similar regimen, give us diseased constitutions. Hence it is that old age comes 
on sooner than it need, and death before the time that God has appointed unto us.” 


The following passage is rendered additionally interesting by the sug- 
gested probability that the poor” lad mentioned as the intended exponent 
of Bacon’s writings and opinions before the Pope, was no other than John 
Peckham, the Franciscan Friar, celebrated as a mathematician, and ulti- 
mately Archbishop of Canterbury. The great objection, however, to this 
suggestion is, that as Peckham was elevated to the archbishopric in 1278, 
and died in 1292, the strong probability is that he was an older man at 
this period (1267) than the individual, twenty or twenty-one years of age, 
of whom Bacon speaks. Had Peckham, too, been thus indebted to Bacon, 
we surely should have heard of him coming to his former patron’s rescue, 
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amid the troubles that beset him in his later years. Indeed, for our own 
part, we are strongly inclined to believe, with Dr. Jebb, that the “ Magister 
Joh. London,” spoken of in Chapter xi. of the Opus Tertium as one of the 
only two perfect mathematicians of the age, was altogether a different 
person from the “ puer Johannes,” mentioned in Chapters xix. and xxxii. as 
Bacon’s envoy to the Pope. The youth, at the very utmost, would be 
only entitled, as a graduate, to the appellation of Dominus, whereas that of 
Magister was applied to persons of more mature age and, as graduates 
of the Universities, of higher rank. The Magister probably was no other 
than John Peckham ; and as to the learned youth, all that we can surmise 
of him is probably expressed in the words of Antony Wood, (Life of 
Bacon, p. xc. of the present volume) :— 


“TI may here state in reference to John of London, who was sent on these occasions 
to Pope Clement, that both for Bacon’s sake and his own merits he was advanced to 
some dignity, though of what nature I cannot determine. Some affirm that he lived 
many years after this, and was eminent for his writings; but as these were produced 
in a foreign country, no notice of their contents has reached us. In all probability they 
have been lost in Italy.” 


“As for a long time,” the philosopher says (p. 60 of Mr. Brewer's 
volume), when introducing his youthful envoy to the notice of his 
Holiness,— 


“Your wisdom has been fully occupied with ecclesiastical matters and the varied 
cares attendant upon public affairs, and the possession of the Apostolic See does 
not allow a man to devote his time to much study; seeing, too, that the matters 
on which I write are beyond the mental perception of most persons, my anxiety 
to find a fitting interpreter, whom to present to your reverence, has been even 
greater than in reference to the matters upon which I have written; from a fear 
lest some impediment should thereby be presented to your wishes, and my labour 
consequently be expended in vain. And although another person might have been 
more successful in putting together what I have written, still, every one can best 
appreciate his own meaning, and consequently no one could properly understand 
what I have so written unless I had fully disclosed to him the bent of my thoughts. 
And for this reason I have fixed upon a young man whom for five or six years 
past ‘ I have caused to be instructed in the languages, in mathematics, and in optics, 
in which subjects is centred the whole difficulty in reference to the matters which 
I now send you. And further, with my own lips I have gratuitously instructed him 
since I first received your mandate, from a presentiment that I could not possibly find 
another, on the present emergency, after my own heart. And I came to the deter- 
mination so to send him, in order that, if it should please your wisdom to have re- 
course to an interpreter, you might find one ready at hand; and if not, that still he 
might approach you for the purpose of presenting unto your sublimity these writings. 
For beyond a doubt there is no one among the Latins, who, as to all the matters 
on which I write, can answer so many questions on the nethod which I pursue, 
—no, not even the great master, or any one of those whom I have already allu‘ed 
to, seeing that they know nothing about my method,—for, as I myself have been his 
instructor, he has received his learning from my own lips, and has been prepared for 
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the task by my own counsels. And God is my witness, that had it not been for the 
reverence I owe you, and a due sense of your advantage, I would not have mentioned 
him. For had it been for my own advantage that. I had sent him, I could easily 
have found others more suited for promoting my interests; if, again, for the advantage 
of the envoy himself, there are others whom I love still more, and to whom I am 
bound by closer ties, seeing that I am under no obligations to him, either from the 
rights of kindred or in any other respect, any more than I am to an ordinary person ; 
indeed, even less so. For when he came to me as a poor boy, I caused him to be 
brought up and educated for the love of God, the more especially as, both for studious- 
ness and good conduct, I never met with so likely a youth. And such is the progress 
he has made, that it is in his power to earn what is necessary for his subsistence, at 
once more successfully and more truthfully than any one now at Paris; and this, too, 
though he is not more than twenty or twenty-one years of age, at the most. For 
there is no one now remaining at Paris, who knows so much of the roots of philosophy, 
although as yet he has not put forth the branches, flowers, and fruits thereof, in 
consequence of his youthfulness, and because he has had no experience in teaching. 
But he has the means of surpassing all the Latins, should he live to old age and 
proceed in accordance with the foundations which he has laid.” 


He then enlarges, at considerable length, upon the unspotted character 
of the youth, his becoming manners, his discreetness, and his truthfulness, 
and concludes by remarking, apparently as his culminating merit, that at 
befitting times and occasions it is his practice to wear hair-cloth next 
his skin. 

In Chapter xxvi., Bacon treats at considerable length of the “‘ mira- 


culous power and influence of words ;” and as we here discover something 


closely resembling the germs of Animal Magnetism, we recommend it to 


the curious reader’s especial notice. The human voice he would seem to 
look upon as the vehicle, combined with the atmosphere, for the convey- 
ance of the magnetic current :— 


“Words spoken,” he says, (p. 96,) “have the greatest power; and nearly all the 
miracles that have been wrought since the beginning of the world have been wrought 
through the agency of words. Indeed, the principal operation of the rational spirit is 
language [verbum], and in that more particularly it delights. And hence it is that 
when words are uttered in combination with profound thought, intense desire, an 
undeviating intentness, and strong confidence, th:y are possessed of great virtue. For 
when these four qualifications are combined, the substance [substantia] of the 
rational spirit is more strongly impelled to imprint its own form® and virtues, apart 
from itself, both upon the body which it animates and things beyond, as also upon 
what is wrought by the agency of that body, and especially upon the words which are 
formed within it; and hence it is that these are the most susceptible of the virtues so 
imparted by the spirit. And according as the soul is that of a holy person or 
a sinful one, the nature of its own form and of the voice emitted varies; so, too, 
according as the spirit is benevolent or malevolent; and in this way, the virtue of 
the soul, be it good or bad, multiplied by the earnestness of the intention, is strongly 
impressed upon, and incorporated with, the voice, and with the air as it conveys the 
vice. And the air, receiving this configuration from the voice, und having the strong 





& Speciem: there is probably a recondite meaning in the word ‘ species’ as used by 
Bacon in this sense, which can hardly find a corresponding term in our language ; 
possibly ‘reproduction’ is the nearest word. 
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impress upon it of the rational soul, may be subjected to an alteration by its agency, 
and may also so alter things surrounded by it, as to produce upon them various 
effects and various passions. . . .. For as, by the essence of things, an individual 
being is composed of body and soul united, in accordance with the laws of nature 
the body obeys the thoughts of the soul, and so makes stronger the form [or virtue] 
of it, which is again received upon the air at the moment that the air receives its 
peculiar conformation by the agency of the voice.” 

He then proceeds to shew how that these influences may be heightened 
by stellar agency; enters into the rationale of charms and fascination ; 
touches upon demoniacal agency or positive magic; and refers his readers 
to the Opus Minus for further particulars in reference to these “ secret 
operations of nature.” 

The following passage, (p. 116,) descriptive of a speculum (or burning- 
glass) of very considerable size that, after great pains, had recently been 
made, is curious, and reminds us of similar attempts in our own day, at 
first ineffectual, but eventually crowned with success :— 

“ A speculum,” he says, “has lately been made, to act as a sample and proof of this 
miraculous operation of nature, so that the possibility of such a marvel may be 
witnessed. But it was only at the cost of great labour and expense that it was made ; 
for the maker was a loser thereby of one hundred livres Parisian, and laboured at it 
for many years, giving up for it his ordinary pursuits and other necessary occupations. 
Still, however, for a thousand marks he would not have given up the undertaking, 
jnduced as well by a perception of that most desirable power which wisdom confers, 
as by the consideration that in future he would be able to make still better ones, and 
at a smaller expense ; for by experience he learned many things that hitherto he had 
not known. Nor is it to be wondered at that he should devote so much money and 
labour upon this first piece of workmanship, seeing that no one among the Latins knew 
even how to make a beginning before him; but it really is surprising how he hin- 
self cold have dared to commence an undertaking of so arduous a nature, and one to 
which he was so wholly a stranger. However, he is a man replete with wisdom, and 
nothing is a matter of difficulty to him, except when he is stopped for want of money. 
Most assuredly, if the people of Acre and the Christians beyond sea had twelve such 
specu'a as this, they would be able to expel the Saracens from their territories without 
bloodshed; nor would it require the King of France to pass over with an army for 
the purpose of gaining possession of those lands. And when he does set out, it would 
be better for him to have with him the man of skill already mentioned, and a couple of 
others, than the greater part of his army, not to say, the whole of it.” 

It was at this moment, the reader must bear in mind, that Louis IX. of 
France was preparing for a fresh Crusade, and Bacon’s suggestion to the 
Pope as to avoiding bloodshed, evidently by the expedient of roasting the 
Saracens, is, to say the least, amusing. He then proceeds to say that 
Alexander the Great had received great assistance in this way from the 
counsels of Aristotle, but makes no allusion to the destruction by Archi- 
medes, through a similar agency, of the Roman fleet; an additional proof, 
were any wanting, that the story is entirely apocryphal; an invention, in 
fact, of Tzetzes and Zonaras, Byzantine writers of the twelfth century, 
whose works had not by that time, in all probability, made their way 
into the Western world. 

4 
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The importance of music, combined with a disquisition upon the several 
features of harmony, is entered into at considerable length. The following 
remarks (p. 297) are made in reference to the abuses in ecclesiastical sing- 
ing in his day :— * 

“But in these days there have gradually grown up certain abuses in the Church as to 
singing ; for, departing from its ancient gravity and seriousness, it has fallen into an 
unseemly effeminacy, and has lost its becoming and natural earnestness; a thing that 
its refinements in new-fangled harmonies, its restless hunting after fresh sequences, 
and the silly delight that it manifests in multiplied ballad-tunes, abundantly proves. 
And above all things, those voices in falsetto, falsifying a manly and a holy harmony, 
poured forth in boyish notes, and dissolving in feminine quavers, prove the almost uni- 
versal prevalence of these practices throughout the Church. I could cite examples in 
point as to the greatest of our cathedral establishments, and other collegiate founda- 
tions of note as well; in which the whole service is reduced to a state of confusion by 
reason of the faulty proceedings which I have remarked upon.” 


The Opus Minus, though as a composition prior in date to the Opus 
Tertium, succeeds it in Mr. Brewer’s volume; and, unfortunately, he is too 
well justified in giving it this secondary rank, as it is nothing more than 
a fragment of the original work, existing in a single manuscript, (Bodl., 
Digby, 218,) and evidently in a most corrupt state throughout; occasion- 
ally, indeed, it quite defies translation. Dr. Hody, in his work De Bib- 
liorum Textibus, 1705, has printed an extract from it, evidently unaware 
to what portion of Bacon’s writings the original belonged; Dr. Jebb, 
again, seems to have entirely overlooked its existence; and to Mr. Brewer 
is wholly due the credit, at the cost of ably directed and minute research, 
(see Preface, pp. xxx.—xxxviii.,) of identifying this fragment as the sole 
existing representative of the Opus Minus, the second great work of Roger 
Bacon. A pretty full description of it, in its entirety probably, is given in 
the Opus Tertiwm, for a summary of which, however, our limits compel us 
to refer the reader to the above-mentioned pages of Mr. Brewer's Preface. 
From some remarks of his in the Opus Tertium, Bacon would seem to 
have treated in the Opus Minus at considerable length of what we may 
term ‘the philosophy of Magic;’ little information, however, on that sub- 
ject is given in the fragment here printed, and not improbably a very con- 
siderable portion of the original work is irrecoverably lost; a thing not to 
be wondered at if, as is generally supposed, for some time after his death, 
the persecution commenced against the so-called sorcerer was vigorously 
continued against his literary productions. 

Of the Compendium Studii Philosophie, the third treatise in the pre- 
sent volume, but a single manuscript exists, Tiberius C. v., in the Cot- 
tonian collection. Being a composition of a later period, it is not, like the 
former works, addressed to Pope Clement; and regarded in an historical 
and miscellaneous point of view, it is probably the most interesting portion 
of the volume. The following (pp. 398, 9) is a striking picture of the 
state of things in the Western world, a.pD. 1270; as it evidently was penned 
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during the vacancy that followed the death of Pope Clement IV., and after 
Charles of Anjou had defeated Manfred, son of the Emperor Frederick II., 
at the battle of Benevento :— 


“ If we look at all conditions throughoyt the world, and carefully consider them, we 
shall find infinite corruption in every quarter; a thing that first makes its appearance 
at the very summit. The Court of Rome, which both is wont, and in duty ought to be, 
ruled by the wisdom of God, is now depraved by the constitutions of lay emperors, 
based upon the civil law, and made for the rule of their own lay subjects. The Holy 
See, too, is torn to pieces by the frauds and guiles of the wicked. Justice is perishing, 
all peace is violated, scandals without end are given birth to. Morals, too, most corrupt, 
are the consequence; pride reigns there supreme, avarice is a devouring flame, envy 
cankers every one, sensuality casts disrepute upon the whole Court, gluttony usurps 
the dominion over all. Nor is even this enough ; for the Vicar of God must be denied 
us through the negligence of His Church, and the world be left desolate for want of 
its ruler; a thing that has been the case now for many years past , the See being kept 
vacant through the envy, hatred, and thirst for promotion to which that Court is so 
subservient ; and in obedience to which, each individual is ever struggling to thrust 
forward himself and his, as all know full well who choose to be acquainted with the 
truth. If, then, all this is done in the head, how will it be with the limbs? Look at 
the prelates, how eager they are for money, how they neglect the cure of souls, how 
they promote their nephews and other friends in the flesh, as well as crafty legists, 
who by their counsels bring everything to ruin; while as to the students in philosophy 
and divinity, they despise the two orders, and throw every impediment in their way, 
so as to prevent those living in freedom and acting for the salvation of souls, who 
gratuitously exert themselves for the sake of the Lord. Consider, again, the religious ; 
I exclude no one of the orders. See how they have fallen, each of them, from their 
normal state, and how shockingly the new orders have already receded from their 
former dignified position. The whole of the clergy is carried away by pride, sensuality, 
and avarice; and wherever clerks are collected together in large bodies, as at Paris and 
Oxford for example, through their broils, tumults, and other vices, they become a 
scandal among all the laity. Princes, again, barons, and knights, oppress and despoil 
one another, and quite distract the people subject to them with the wars and endless 
exactions, by means whereof they strive to seize the property of others; dukedoms 
even, and kingdoms, as we see the case in these days. For by a gross violation of jus- 
tice, the King of France has deprived the King of England of those extensive territo- 
ries of his, as everybody knows. Charles, too, of late has subdued the heirs of Frederic 
with a high hand. No one cares what he does, or how he does it, whether right or 
wrong, so long as he attains the object of his desires; and yet these very persons are 
the slaves of gluttony, sensuality, and the other evil tendencies of the sinful. The 
public, worked at length to irritation by its rulers, detests them, and accordingly 
keeps no faith with them, where it can possibly avoid it. Individuals, thus corrupted 
by the bad example of their superiors, oppress one another, and circumvent by fraud 
and deception, as may be seen on every side, before our very eyes; in addition to 
which, they are wholly given up to sensuality and gluttony, to an extent beyond de- 
scription. As to dealers and artificers, there is no question but that in all their say- 
ings and doings, fraud, guile, and falsehood, beyond measure, reign supreme.” 


We would fain have found room for some notice of Bacon's lengthy and 
amusing discussion on the absurdities and frivolities of mediaeval etymo- 
logy, but with the following curious passage (p. 416) on the results of the 
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communication of the mysteries of knowledge to the vulgar, we must bring 
our extracts toa close. The writer evidently was of opinion that learn- 
ing, imparted in a certain direction, whether little or much, “is a dan- 
gerous thing.” Time will soon shew, as we are now on the high road to 
experience :— 

“But the tastes [sensus] of the vulgar are the worst of all. For always, from the 
very beginning of the world, the vulgar has been severed in taste from holy men, phi- 
losophers, and the rest of the wise. And, indeed, all wise men have despised the ways 
of the vulgar, and have forborne to communicate the mysteries of wisdom to the com- 
mon people; seeing that the vulgar cannot receive the same, but deride them, and 
would misuse them to the loss and ruin both of themselves and of the wise. For that 
the pearls of wisdom must not be thrown before swine, the Gospel bears witness; and 
it were a foolish thing to offer lettuces to an ass when thistles would suffice, as set 
forth in this sense by A. Gellius in his book of the Noctes Attice. For he who makes 
public what is a mystery, detracts from its majesty. .... And hence it is that Aristotle 
says, that he would be a breaker of the seal of heaven, were he to publish the secrets 
of wisdom ; as set forth in his ‘ Book of Secrets,’ ” 


We regret that, in all probability, by merely presenting them with these 
disjointed extracts, we shall have been unable to impart to our readers a 
tithe of the interest that we ourselves have experienced in turning over 
these pages. To estimate it at all at its proper value, and to view its con- 
tents with the interest that is so peculiarly their own, the volume itself 
must be consulted, and the philosopher followed in his arguments,—quaint 
and erratic though they may occasionally be. In reference to the form in 
which it is placed before the public, we will only add that, in our opinion, 
from the Alpha to the Omega of the volume, Mr. Brewer has contended 
very successfully against no trifling difficulties, those in particular of 
almost illegible writing, mutilated manuscripts, corrupt texts, and in- 
volved arguments; and that we feel ourselves justified in repeating our 
conviction, that he has performed the onerous duties with which he has 
been entrusted, carefully, conscientiously, and well,—words which we do 
not intend to be construed as synonymes. 





OXFORD MIDDLE-CLASS EXAMINATIONS ?®. 


Tue second Annual Report of the Delegacy on this important subject, 
though it honestly confesses that ‘‘a great deal still remains to be done, 
before the general results, so far as the bare elements of an English edu- 
cation are concerned, can be said to be satisfactory,” has a hopeful tone. 
The candidates who came forward were not so numerous as on the first 
occasion, but in general they were better prepared. A fair amount of 
religious teaching was shewn, particularly by the juniors; the papers on 
geography and history exhibited a marked improvement ; those on English 
literature are reported as far better than the examiner expected; and some 
on law and political economy were very creditable; the mathematical work 
was equal to that of last year, the physical sciences and drawing also 
shewed improvement; but on the other hand, there was no evidence of 
improvement in music; the candidates in languages had been “ pushed on 
too fast,” and many of the translations were “so literal as, hardly to be 
English at all ;”’ whilst, most discreditably to our ordinary school teaching, 
“the number of failures in arithmetic and orthography is especially de- 
serving of notice ;” we see, indeed, that out of 89 senior candidates who 
failed, 34 broke down in arithmetic, and 30 in orthography. 

Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the Delegates look confidently for 
better things, and give the following statement of their grounds for 
so doing :— 

“The examinations commenced this year on the 14th and ended on the 22nd 
of June. 

“They were held in the following places:—Oxford, London, Bath, Bedford, Bir- 

mingham, Brighton, Exeter, Gloucester, Ipswich, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Nottingham, Reigate, and Southampton. 
* “The number of candidates examined was 299 seniors and 597 juniors. Of these 
candidates, 101 seniors and 167 juniors obtained honours; 50 seniors and 165 juniors 
passed without honours; and 148 seniors and 265 juniors failed to satisfy the 
examiners. 

“The work done at the examination this year is in several respects satisfactory as 
compared with that of the year before. Almost all the examiners agree in saying 
that the average character of the papers was decidedly higher, and higher in the 
best way; that is, in shewing not more brilliant, but sounder attainments. 

“This improvement was particularly observable in the preliminary -examination. 
In 1858 nearly one half, in 1589 not much more than one third, of the candidates 
failed in this examination. This, no doubt, is partly to be ascribed to the fact that 
last year many candidates appear to have been sent in by way of experiment. Until 





* “University of Oxford. Under the Statute ‘ De Examinatione Candidatorum qui 
non sunt de corpore Universitatis.’ Second Annual Report of the Delegacy, rendered 
to Convocation December 22, 1859,” (Oxford: Printed for the Delegacy, at the 
University Press.) 
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it was known what would be the precise nature of the examination, and what standard 
would be adopted, it was to be expected that many would present themselves as 
candidates whose attainments in no way justified their doing so. And that such’ was 
the case may perhaps be concluded from the diminution in the number of candidates 
from 1,151 to 896. But even after making allowance for this, a decided improvement 
is perceptible in accuracy, in clearness, and in power of using knowledge. It must 
not be concealed, however, that the standard is still in some points extremely low. In 
orthography and handwriting, according to the preliminary examiners, ‘too few even 
of the senior candidates were qualified to pass from the examination-room to the 
merchant’s desk or the lawyer’s office.’ But it is to be hoped that this defect and 
others will gradually disappear under the more systematic teaching which our perio- 
dical examinations will require. And if during the next few years the progressive 
improvement should be as marked as it is in the present year, the object for which 
these examinations were instituted will be realized.” 


The Report has a valuable Appendix, containing the regulations for the 
examinations of this year, which will commence on the 5th of June, and a 
number of tables, from one of which we learn the ages of the candidates. 
Of the juniors, 1 was under 11; 13 were under 12; 58 under 13; 142 
under 14; and 383 under 15. Of the seniors, 1 was under 13; 4 were 
under 14; 17 under 15; 105 under 17; and 98 under 18. As is stated 
above, nearly two-thirds of them succeeded in passing, a result that the 
Examiners are justified in regarding as of good promise, 





THE ROMAN VILLA AT VIENNE. 


“THE excavations at Vienne (Isére) continue to prove productive, a fine Roman 
mosaic having recently been found there. It is in a dining saloon, about twenty 
feet wide by nearly thirty-five feet long, forming part of the Roman habitation 
recently discovered. The whole is divided into compartments, some octagon and 
some square, separated by coloured bands. The whole mosaic, which is surrounded 
by a white and black border, is decorated with figures representing Orpheus 
charming animals with his lyre. He is seated on a rock; his hair is long and 
falls in curls on each side of his face ; the features, which are well designed, are 
raised upwards, and the mouth is open as if he was singing. His costume is in 
the Phrygian style, and of different colours. The animals are represented as 
bounding with joy, and in trees there are birds listening. The lyre has seven 
cords, Orpheus playing it with his fingers, not with the little wiry hook or 
plectrum.”—Galignani. 





PROGRESS OF ARCHITECTURE IN 1859. 


Our pages have of late been freely opened to the discussion of the ques- 
tion of a National Style, and may very probably continue to be so occupied 
occasionally for some time to come, as there is little appearance of the rival 
parties coming to an agreement. In the meantime, however, it may be 
useful to put on record what has been actually accomplished during the 
past year, and for this purpose we shall summarize from various sources, 
but principally from the “ Companion to the Almanac for 1860,” 

As to the style of the new Foreign and Indian Offices it will be sufficient 
to remark that nothing has as yet been decided, though we think that the 
near completion of the Oxford Museum, and its proved adaptation to 
modern requirements, ought to go far to settle the question in favour of 
Gothic. That public opinion tends that way is evident from the fact, that 
almost every important building (whether sacred or secular) that has been 
erected during the last year is, or is intended for, Gothic, or at least Re- 
naissance—at any rate, not Classical. 

The most remarkable church completed during the past year is un- 
doubtedly that of All Saints, Margaret-street, which we fully described 
some time since», Another must be mentioned, not alone for its own 
merits, but because it has been considered as ‘‘a practical protest against 
the dominant Gothicism.” This is the church of St. James, Gerrard’s 
Cross, which stands on a wide open common on the Oxford road, between 
Uxbridge and Beaconsfield. The type is that modification of the Byzan- 
tine which is seen in parts of Northern Italy, and the architect is Mr. W. 
Tite :— 

“The cost of the church (in all some 10,0007.) has been defrayed by the Misses Reid, 
who erected it as a memorial to their brother, Major-General Reid, late M.P. for 
Windsor. The particular style, it is said, was suggested by some association of the 
deceased general’s early life. . . . The plan is that of a Latin cross, from the intersec- 
tion of the arms of which rises an octagonal cupola, whilst four square towers occupy 
the inner angles. At the north-western corner of the building is an Italian campanile. 
The windows are all narrow, round-arched, and raised higher than usual from the 
ground: at the eastern end, and in the transepts, three of them are grouped together. 
The roof is of comparatively low pitch. The nave is 100 feet long inside, the transepts 
about 60 feet, both nave and transepts being 21 feet 6 inches wide, and 35 feet high. 
The dome is 67 feet high to the foot of the cross; the campanile is 13 feet higher. 
The materials are white brick in the plain surfaces, yellow brick in the recessed parts, 
the uniformity of surface being relieved by patterns of yellow and red bricks: stone is 
only employed where absolutely necessary. As a whole, the church is decidedly pic- 
turesque, and there is a very agreeable freshness of character about its picturesque- 





* For description and view, see GENT. MaG., July, 1858, p. 51, e¢ seq. 
» See Gent. Maa., June, 1859, p. 633. 
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ness, produced by actual constructive design, not by elaborate and constructively 
unnecessary irregularity of parts 

“ The interior of the church possesses the primary excellence of permitting the con- 
gregation to see and hear well from every part, as we found by personal trial. The 
cupola is borne by four massive piers; but these being on a line with the main walls 
of the building, in no way obstruct the view, and there are no other columns in the 
building. But then, from the extreme narrowness of the nave, it must be owned that 
columns would have seemed almost too absurd. The centre with its dome produces an 
excellent effect; but inside, as well as externally, the effect would have been much 
more pleasing had there been an apsidal termination. At present the only colour, 
almost the only ornament in the interior, is the scagliola-facing of the great piers; but 
the building will admit of almost any amount of polychrome decoration, and it stands 
sadly in need of stained glass windows.”—(pp. 232—235.) 


Of other churches recently completed the most noteworthy on many 
accounts is that of ‘* All Souls, Haley-hill, Halifax, erected from the de- 
signs of Mr. G. G. Scott, at the cost of Mr. J. Akroyd. All Souls’ is a 
cruciform structure, with a tower and spire at the north-west angle, and a 
sacristry at the north-east. The style is ‘that of the latter quarter of the 
thirteenth century.’ The nave is 87 feet long, 54 wide, and 65 high to the 
ridge of the roof. The chancel is 37 feet long, and has ‘chapels’ on each 
side. The baptistery is in the base of the tower. The nave is divided on 
either side from the aisles by an arcade of five bays supported on piers 
quadruple in plan, with moulded bases and richly carved capitals ; and above 
is a clerestory of 15 lights, with a continuous internal arcade. Every part 
is constructed in the most substantial manner, and the ornamentation 
throughout is carefully studied. Polished granite, Devonshire and Derby- 
shire marbles and alabaster are freely and effectively introduced; the 
carving is of a superior character, and much of it imitative of native 
herbage. All the windows are of stained glass. The flooring is of en- 
caustic tiles. All Souls’ church has cost £20,000 exclusive of the windows ; 
and will afford accommodation for 800 persons.” 

The numerous new churches in and around the metropolis are all Gothic, 
but none of them are of any marked character :— 


“St. Simon’s, Moore-street, Chelsea, is built of Kentish rag and Bath stone, from a 
design of Mr. J. Peacock. The exterior has not much character; but the interior 
makes, as is becoming the almost universal custom, some polychromatic display, by 
means of coloured marble shafts, &c.; and it has a very large east window of five lights, 
which are filled with stained glass. It is a cruciform building, with galleries in the 
transepts, will accommodate 800 persons, and has cost 5,0007. St.John the Evan- 
gelist, Putney, designed by Mr. Charles Lee, is Early English in style; will seat 500 
persons, without reckoning the school-children; and has cost 4,600/., of which Mr. J. 
T. Leader, late M.P. for Westminster, subscribed 2,500/., besides presenting the site. 
St. Luke’s, Holloway, by the same architect, is Decorated in style,—though why an 
architect should in the same year design a church Early English in a southern, and 
Decorated in a northern suburb, it would probably puzzle himself to tell. St. Luke’s 
is, owing to the strike, as yet unfinished. The architect has been charged with 
borrowing the design from a church erected not long ago by another architect; but, 
in fact, any one of these reproduced Gothic churches may resemble any other without 
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any impeachment of its originality—all being alike borrowed. This is a respectable, 
common-place, modern Gothic building, picturesque in its irregularity, and with an 
east window of five lights, with good flowing tracery in the upper part. Its best 
feature, however, is the tower and spire, the outline of which is pleasing, and the 
junction of tower and spire well made. It is built of stone, and will seat 1,300 persons, 
and cost somewhat over 7,000/. St. John the Evangelist, Newington, an Early English 
building, designed by Mr. Jarvis, consists of nave, aisles, and chancel; and provides 
1,000 sittings, at a cost of 5,0007. St. Paul’s, Hampstead,—as it is called in the con- 
fusion of nomenclature which is gaining ground in the outskirts of the metropolis, but 
which is really situated by St. John’s Wood-park in the Avenue-road,—is a red brick 
building, with black brick in patterns, and stone window-frames and dressings. The 
somewhat fantastic entrance-front is surmounted by an odd little wooden bell-cote; a 
few coloured tiles about the arch of the doorway complete its toy-like appearance. 
Like many of the new churches, it has a roof of very high pitch, so that there appears 
at the sides much more slate than wall-surface. The interior is, however, much more 
satisfactory than the outside. Although of wide span, the roof is borne by the walls, 
which have internal buttresses dividing them into five bays. There are, consequently, 
no pillars to obstruct light or sound, but all is clear and open. The only gallery is at 
the west end. It will seat 570, and has cost 3,500/. The architect is Mr. S. 8. Teulon, 
St. Peter’s, Belsize-park, Hampstead, is a very neat cruciform Decorated church, with 
a nave, five bays, and a handsome east window of five lights: all the windows are of 
stained glass, painted, we believe, by the incumbent. At Limehouse a church, de- 
signed by Mr. Rhode Hawkins, has been completed lately.”—(pp. 231, 232.) 


The new churches in the country may be thus briefly enumerated :— 


“At Bristol a church dedicated to St. Raphael, with a ‘college’ of six almshouses for 
decayed seamen, and a chaplain’s residence, has been erected at the expense of the 
Rev. R. Miles. The chapel is of stone; the college of brick; the whole is rigidly 
medizval in style. In the chapel coloured marbles and alabaster are largely intro- 
duced. The chapel will seat 350 persons. The total cost has been about 10,000/. 
St. James’s proprictary church, Cambridge-road, Brighton, by H. G. Kendell, jun., is 
a spacious cruciform building, 150 feet long, 80 feet wide, and 70 feet high; having 
seven bays in the nave, and large richly traceried windows in the transepts, and at the 
east end. The style is florid Gothic, of a continental type. The square tower is to be 
surmounted with an octagonal lantern. St. John the Evangelist, Highbridge, Somerset, 
by Mr. Norton, is a neat building, Early Decorated in style, with a parsonage, erected 
at the sole expense of Mrs. Luttrell. In the church an attempt has been made, by 
introducing thin coupled columns instead of the usual thick piers, to avoid obstructing 
the sight of the congregation in the aisles: will seat 350; cost 3,4007. St. Clement’s, 
Nichells, Birmingham; Decorated, by Mr. J. A. Chatwin: has 852 seats, of which 477 
are free; cost 3,500/. St. Mary’s, Hulme, Manchester, by Mr. Crowther; is a rich 
specimen of Early Decorated, 140 feet long, 69 wide, and 69 high, with a spire 241 
feet high : will seat 1,000. St. John the Baptist, Hulme, by Mr. Shellard ; Decorated; 
is 119 feet long: will seat 650, cost 5,000/. St. Catherine’s, Newton, near Manchester. 
St. Andrew’s, Swanwick, Alfreston, by Mr. B. Wilson; Decorated. Holy Trinity, New 
Town, Bishop Stortford, by Mr. Clarke ; Decorated ; cost 1,800/.: seats all free. St. 
Martin's, Winnal, by Mr. Coles, of Winchester ; Early English. All Saints’, Manning- 
ford Bohun, by Mr. W. C. Clacey; Early English: cost 1,3507. St. Philip, Penn, 
Wolverhampton ; Decorated: one of three churches built in memory of the late Arch- 
deacon Hodson. St. Stephen, Bowling, Yorkshire; Early Decorated: seats 500 ; cost 
2,5007. St.Thomas, Greetland, near Halifax, by Mr. T. H. Rushworth; Decorated : 
seats 700; cost 2,000/. Clifton, Yorkshire, by Messrs. Mallinson and Healy, of Brad- 
ford ; cruciform ; Early Decorated: cost 1,300/. St. Paul’s, Highmore, Oxfordshire, 
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by Mr. J. Morris, of Reading ; Early Decorated ; to cost 83,0007. Holy Trinity, Leaton, 
near Shrewsbury; Early English, by Mr. P. Smith; to cost 1,600/.. St. Thomas, 
Kilnhurst, by Messrs. Pritchard and Son, of York; Early English: seats 376; cost 
1,120. Christ Church; Grimshaw Park, by Messrs. Taylor and Foggett, of Blackburn ; 
Decorated: seats 900; cost 6,800/. St. Luke’s, Ribbleton-lane, Preston, by Mr. T. 
W. Carter, of that town; is a handsome Early English building ; will seat 802 persons, 
and cost 4,7002. St. John’s, Marchington Woodlands, Staffordshire, by Mr. A. D. 
Gough; a small but very ornate work; Decorated in style; to seat 220. St. James, 
Llanrhaidr, near Denbigh ; by Mr. Williams, a plain Gothic building with 250 sittings ; 
all free. Jiarborne, by Mr. Y. Thomason; Early Decorated, of white brick, with 
Bath-stone dressings ; cost 3,0002. Christ Church, Ware, by Mr. N. E. Stevens; Early 
English in style: will seat 800; built at the expense of Mr. R. Hanbury. Lound; 
near East Retford, by Mr. J. G. Weightman; Early English; red brick with stone 
dressings ; erected at the expense of Miss Burnaby. At Saltaire, a church, the last of 
the many costly works constructed by Mr. Titus Salt, has been completed from the 
designs of Messrs. Lockwood and Mawson of Bradford: it is a simple parallelogram, 
95 feet by 45; like the rest of the works at Saltaire, Italian in character, and con- 
siderably enriched. St. John the Evangelist, Skirwith, Cumberland, by Messrs. Francis; 
Decorated ; will seat 200: total cost, including glebe-house and endowment, 9,0002. 
Wallasey parish church, a spacious cruciform edifice, to replace the old church destroyed 
by fire February 1, 1857, has been completed on a larger scale than the old church, 
at a cost of 6,000/., from the designs of Messrs. Hay. St. Thomas, Wasbro’ Dale, 
Yorkshire, by Mr. Robinson, jun., of Wakefield; Early English ; cost 2,5007. St. John 
the Evangelist, Lemsford, near Hatfield, by Mr. Brandon; nave Early English; 
chancel Decorated: 250 seats, all free; crected at the expense of the Countess Cowper, 
as a memorial to the late Earl. Other churches, chiefly of small size, and all Gothic 
in style, have been built, at Little Cawthorpe, Lincolnshire, and at Llanllawen, Pem- 
brokeshire, by Mr. Withers; St. Jude’s, Englefield Green, seats 409; St. Mary Mag- 
dalene (built at the expense of Lady.St. John), 400 sittings, all free; Offam, Sussex, 
by Mr. Christian, 400 sittings; Burgham, near Worplesdon, by Mr, Woodyear, of 
Bramby, seats 152, cost 1,200/.; Blackfordby, Derbyshire, by Mr. H. J. Stevens, Early 
Decorated, seats 280, cost 1,3157.; Tonwell, Bengeo, by Mr. Morgan, seats 170, built 
at the cost of Mr. Smith; Sevenoaks, Kent, Chapel-of-Ease, by Morphew and Green, 
Early Decorated; Southery, Downham Market, by Mr. Higham, Early English, seats 
400; Whitfield, near Haydon Bridge, by Mr. Higham, to-seat 130, Early English, a 
memorial to the late Mr. William Ord, M.P. for Newcastle; St. Mary’s, Tunstall, by 
Messrs. Hay, of Liverpool; at Sarn, near Shrewsbury, Early English, by Mr. T. M. 
Penson ; and many more. 

“Many other churches, some of them of an important character, are in progress, 
including those at Huddersfield, Taunton, and elsewhere by Mr. Scott; the Herbert 
Memorial Church at Bemerton, by Mr. Wyatt; a Renaissance Church at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, by Messrs. Oliver and Lamb; at Reigate, by Messrs. Field and Hillier; at 
Bedminster, by Mr. Norton; St. Barnabas, Birmingham; two or three at Liverpool; 
and several about London and its vicinity.” —(pp. 286—238.) 


Connected with church-building, we must mention the chief ‘ restorations’ 
lately accomplished, or now in progress. 

“The passion for restoration seems to grow with what it feeds on. One after another 
does each of the more noble of our glorious old Gothic buildings fall into the hands of 
the restorer, and leave them in the brightest of bran-new medieval adorning, but too 
often with hardly a vestige of the true old Gothic character. However, it is useless to 
protest against this procedure. The tide has set in irresistibly in that direction, and 
all we can do is to record, as briefly as we may, its progress. And first, of our cathe- 
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drals. At Hereford, Mr. Scott has completed the restoration of the north transept ; put 
new tracery in many of the windows; recarved mouldings and capitals ; reconstructed 
buttresses, an octagonal spire at the north-west angle, an ornamental arcade on each 
side of the Lady-chapel, &c.: in all, above 35,0007. have been spent upon these resto- 
rations; but they have been extended over some eighteen years, and must extend over 
many more. Mr. Scott is also engaged in the restoration of Lichfield, Peterborough, 
the central tower of Durham, and is about to commence the restoration of the famous 
octagonal tower of Ely Cathedral as a memorial to the late Dean Peacock. The noble 
spire of Salisbury Cathedral, we are grieved to hear, he has pronounced to be in a very 
dangerous state. Messrs. Pritchard and Seddon are proceeding steadily with the repairs 
of Llandaff Cathedral. And restoration is in progress at York, Westminster, and Win- 
chester, and is about to be, if it has not already been, commenced at Chichester. 

“ Among the churches newly restored a few must be noted. The interior of Wren’s 
church of St. Michael, Cornhill, is being entirely transformed under the potent wand 
of Mr. Scott, and all the wood-work (pews, pulpit, &c.) replaced by new, designed and 
carved with singular ability by Mr. Rogers: the work will be completed before our 
next publication, when we hope to be able to notice it somewhat more particularly. 
The same architect has also ‘restored’ two other of Wren’s churches, St. Alban’s, 
Wood-street, and St. Saviour’s, Skinner-street. The elegant Perpendicular church at 
Herne-bill, Camberwell, destroyed by fire two or three years ago, has been rebuilt, by 
Mr. Street, in an earlier style, and according to stricter ecclesiological principles. . . . 

“ Among restored country churches are—Christchurch, Hants, by Mr. B. Ferrey, at 
a cost of above 5,000/.; Farnham, Essex, by Mr. Clarke, at a still greater cost, borne 
entirely by two individuals; Farnham, Surrey; St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, by Mr. P. 
Smith ; St. Nicholas, Durham; Withernsea, Lincolnshire, restored by Mr. Cuthbert 
Brodrick, after standing in a dilapidated condition for a couple of centuries; Shipton- 
under-Wychwood, by Mr. Street; St. Nicaolas, Durham, by Mr. Pritchett ; Broms- 
grove, by Mr. Scott.”—(pp. 238, 239.) 

“ Another important work of its kind finished this year is the very beautiful chapel 
of Exeter College, Oxford, designed by Mr. Scott. It is a rectangular apsidal building 
(95 feet by 30), admirably finished, and being treated in a larger style, and without 
the same heaping-up of detail, has a much nobler and less frittered effect than Mr. 
Scott’s other recent collegiate chapel at Harrow. The windows are especially graceful. 
A noteworthy feature of the Exeter College chapel is, that it has a vaulted stone roof. 
The roof externally is made of very lofty pitch—the ridge being 84 feet high—and it 
is surmounted with an ornamental wooden bell-turret, or fléche, the vane of which is 150 
feet above the ground. The entire cost has been about 15,0007. It occupies the north 
side of the college quadrangle. The chapel is, however, only a portion of a large scheme 
of extending and rebuilding which Mr. Scott is carrying out at Exeter College, and 
which includes a new library, rector’s house, &c. In the Dockyard Chapel, Woolwich, 
another of Mr. Scott’s works, an attempt has apparently (perhaps by the employer’s 
directions necessarily) been made to accommodate a large congregation without very 
seriously obstructing the view of a portion of it. The chapel is 90 feet long (without 
the chancel) and 60 feet wide, with galleries round three sides. The open timber roof 
is borne by light piers of twisted iron. Altogether the interior effect is light and 
pleasing. The exterior is of red brick with black bands. It will hold 1,200 persons, 
and has cost 7,224/. Other churches completed by Mr. Scott are—St. Barnabas’, 
Ranmore, near Dorking, a very rich and costly thirteenth-century cruciform edifice, 
with a lofty central octagonal tower, erected at the expense of the late Mr. G. Cubitt; 
Christ Church, St. Alban’s, a small Lombardo-Gothic structure which will seat 400 
persons ; and St. Cuthbert’s, Hawick, a highly ornamental work, erected at the expense 
of the Duke of Buccleuch.” —(p. 236.) 

_ “The Roman Catholics have, as usual, built pretty extensively. Mr. Welby Pugin 
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seems, with them, to be occupying the position formerly held by his father. Among 
the works completed or in progress by him may be named the college and chapels of 
St. Aloysius, Ushaw, Hexham ; the church of Our Lady of Reconciliation, and another 
begun at Liverpool; that of the Blessed Virgin, at Warwick; the Capuchin church 
and monastery at Peckham; the convent for the Sisters of Mercy, at Birmingham; 
and the temporary brick church of Our Lady, at Kentish Town. Other churches and 
chapels are—the church, priory, and schools at Clehonger, near Hereford; St. Peter’s, 
Gloucester, by Mr. G. R. Blount—Decorated—to seat 700; St. Peter’s, Lancaster, a 
large and very fine work, with a spire 240 feet high, by Mr. E. G. Paley; St. Ann’s, 
Westby, Blackpool—Perpendicular—to cost 2,000/.; St. Joseph, Gateshead, by Mr. A. 
M. Dunn—Early Decorated—to cost upwards of 3,000/.; and a church at Haslingden, 
designed by Mr. W. Nicholson. 

“The Independents follow closely in the wake of the Church. They have got 
over their objection to steeples, to crosses, and now, it would seem, to the names 
of saints. St. David’s, Lewisham-road, the first Independent church, we believe, with 
a saintly title, is so named in honour of the late Lord Mayor, Alderman David Wire, 
under whose patronage it was built. It is to be, when entirely completed, a cruciform 
structure, with a well-developed chancel, and a tower and spire at the west end 160 
feet high; Decorated in style, and built of Kentish rag with Bath-stone dressings. 
At Highgate a chapel has been erected by Mr. R. Smith close by the church, with a 
very pretty Decorated front; but the back has been left naked, which is a great pity, 
as, from its elevated site, it forms a conspicuous object in approaching Highgate from 
the fields. The interior has some commendable features, and the open timber roof is, 
for its construction, worth examining. At Greville-place, Kilburn, a somewhat fanciful 
Italian Gothic church has been built of white brick, with red and yellow brick orna- 
ments ; at Markham-square, Chelsea, one by Mr. Tarring—Decorated in style: and at 
Woolwich, one Decorated in style, by Messrs. Landell and Bedells, at a cost of 3,7007. 

“In the country, Congregational churches have been built, among other places, at 
Margate, by Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Reading—Decorated; at the Quinta, 
Liverpool, by Mr. D. Barry, at a cost of 1,0302., borne by Mr. T. Barnes ; at Walsall— 
Decorated, at a cost of 2,800/.; at Preston, by Messrs. Bellamy and Hardy, of Lincoln 
—Early Decorated; at Sheffield, by Mr. J. James, at a cost of 3,000/.; at Ware, to 
cost 1,6002.; at Newcastle, Staffordshire, by Mr. R. M. Smith, at a cost of 2,2007.; 
at Bridport—Early Decorated, by Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, Reading, to seat 
1,000, cost 2,050/.; at Worcester, by the same architects, but ‘Corinthian’ in style, 
cost 3,210/.; and again at Eccles, by the same—Early Decorated, seats 700, and cost 
3,0007.; at Birmingham, by Mr. Y. Thomason—Decorated, to seat 450, cost 1,7502. ; 
Carlton Colville, Lowestoft, by Mr. E, Allen, of Lowestoft—Early English, seats 180; 
Cleckheaton, near Leeds, a somewhat elaborate Italian building, by Messrs. Lockwood 
and Mawson—seats 1,500, cost nearly 8,0007.; Ware—Norman, to cost 1,600/., &c. 

“For the Baptists has been completed a theological college at Rawdon, near Brad- 
ford, of some extent, and of a generally Tudor character, though with considerable 
admixture of other styles. It contains spacious lecture, class, professors’, and dining- 
rooms, with a large library on the first floor ; students’ rooms, and all other necessary 
apartments. The architect was Mr. H. J. Paull, of Cardiff; the material employed is 
the local delf-stone, with Rawdon-hill stone dressings; the cost is under 8,000/. 
Chapels have been built for this body at Poplar, by Messrs. Morris and Son, at a cost 
of 1,2007.; at Stokes Croft, Bristol, by Messrs. Medland and Maberly, of Gloucester ; at 
Wisbech, by Mr. R. B. Dawbarn, at a cost of 4,000/.; at Nottingham, at a cost of 
38,3007. ; and at Newbury, Berks—to seat 500. Chapels have also been built for the 
Particular and the Independent Baptists. The Baptist chapel, however, which has 
been most talked of beyond the connexion is the Spurgeon Tabernacle, the competition 
for which caused some excitement among architects. The Tabernacle itself has not 
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yet risen fairly above the foundations, it being one of the great works delayed by the 
strike. Meanwhile, we trust the architect will reconsider some of the more obnoxious 
features of his strange design.” —(pp. 2839—241.) 


Of buildings for public purposes it is only needful to remark that the 
visible progress during the past year at the Houses of Parliament has been 
very small; the Westminster Bridge, however, is proceeding satisfactorily, 
and one-half is expected to be very soon opened for carriage traffic. Picture 
Galleries have been erected at South Kensington, from the designs of 
Captain Fowke, R.E., which are well fitted for their purpose, though by 
no means ornamental. Town Halls and Corn Exchanges, all medieval in 
character, have been built at Carmarthen, Sutton Coldfield, Leominster, 
Stamford, and elsewhere; Schools and Training Colleges, among other 
places, at Leeds, at Bath, and in the Clapham Road; with Literary Insti- 
tutes, some of which (e.g. at Accrington, Cheddar, South Shields) are in 
the Italian style. As to street architecture, the progress of new ideas as 
to houses and shops is particularly conspicuous in London :— 


“In the City the erection of spacious offices and warehouses goes on with little 
abatement ; almost invariably they are of a substantial character, and make some pre- 
tence to architectural style. One of the best is the office of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company in Leadenhall-street; there is considerable 
character in the building, which is constructed of dressed Portland stone, the window- 
shafts being of polished red granite. The sculpture is much above the average. All 
the architectural character is, however, confined to the street front; the back, which 
looks upon a court-yard, being as bald as possible. The architect was Mr. H. Currey. 
Another striking City building is the office of the Magnetic Telegraph Company in 
Threadneedle-street, which has a rather fanciful and very ornate French Renaissance 
fagade, crowned by a lofty clock-tower. There is a good deal of very well executed 
carving in the front ; the roof with its dormer windows is made a leading feature in 
the composition. The architect was Mr. Horace Jones. Other City buildings are the 
offices of the Mutual Life Assurance Compavy, King-street, Cheapside, a very rich 
Renaissance fagade, of Portland stone, designed by Mr. J. M. K. Hahn; offices at 
Bread-street Hill, designed by Mr. H. Dawson; in Mincing-lane, of large size and bold 
character, by Mr. J. Whichcord; in Little Britain, and in Fenchurch-street, by 
Messrs. Young and Son, not altogether satisfactory in character; and the New Law 
Life Assurance in Chancery-lane, by Mr. T. Bellamy, an elegant Renaissance structure 
with a doorway of singularly pleasing design. Farther west we have, on the north 
side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, a handsome elevation, Late Tudor in character, of red 
brick with stone dressings, designed by Mr. G. R. Burnell for the Equity Life Office ; 
and on the southern side, a lofty suite of offices, designed by Mr. Horace Jones. At 
the corner of the new street leading from Tavistock-street to the Strand, a showy 
building has been erected for the District Board of Works, and one or two other houses 
have been built in the street of some architectural pretensions. A warehouse in Endell- 
street, erected for Messrs. Lavers and Barraud, manufacturers of painted glass, is note- 
worthy as an attempt to combine economy of cost with convenience and picturesque 
character. It is of red brick, with black brick bands, and yellow bricks sparingly in- 
troduced as ornament. Great importance is given to the top-story by the boidly pro- 
nounced dormer windows of the principal front, and the stepped gable and large 
traceried window of the Brownlow-street end. The architect is Mr. R. J. Withers. 
In Oxford-street, a new building has been erected for Messrs. Oslers, the cut-glass 
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manufacturers. Externally there is a plain cement front; but the interior is remark- 
able for a singularly brilliant show-room, designed by Mr. Owen Jones, somcthing in 
the style of the London Crystal Palace. In Marylebone-lane, a spacious but very 
chaste building has been erected from the designs of Mr. Horace Jones, for Messrs. 
Snelgrove and Marshall. In South Audley-street, a shop with some novelty of design 
and arrangement. In New Bond-street, a large wine-merchant’s warehouse has been 
built, Italian in style, from the designs of Mr. Locker; who has also erected very ex- 
tensive and showy business premises in Great Portland-street.”—(pp. 249—251.) 

A recent feature in our streets is the erection of Drinking Fountains, 
doubtless well meant, and useful, but as certainly not commendable in an 
artistic point of view. A few puerile designs have been procured by the 
Metropolitan Association, and these it seems they intend to reproduce all 
over London, without any of that regard for adaptation to each particular 
locality which distinguishes a work of art from a mere piece of manual 
labour. 


Our readers will be glad to learn that the ruined church in Dover 
Castle, which belongs to the Anglo-Saxon era, is about to be restored by 
the Government under the direction of Mr. Scott. Every part of the old 
work will be carefully preserved and shewn as far as is practicable, a new 
roof will be put on, and the church restored to use for divine service as 
a chapel for the garrison, which is much wanted. The history of this 
church is obscure from its remote antiquity: in a document of the time of 
Edward II., printed in the Monasticon, its foundation is attributed to 
King Lucius in the second century of the Christian era, and it is said to 
have been restored by King Arthur in the fifth, and destroyed by the 
Saxons; restored again by King Adelbold soon after the mission of 
Augustine, for secular canons, and removed to the priory of St. Martin in 
the town of Dover, by Withred, King of Kent, in 696. All this is now 
considered as very apocryphal, and Mr. Scott is of opinion, from the 
architectural character of the existing remains, that the church was pro- 
bably built by Earl Godwin in the time of Edward the Confessor. The 
Roman pharos which adjoins to these ruins is sometimes said to have 
been the tower of the church. The walls of the church are evidently built 
of Roman materials taken from some older building, and this has been 
done before the time of the Norman Conquest, but at what precise period it 
is difficult to say. Mr. Scott considers some of the work as approaching 
so closely to the Norman style, that it is not likely to have been long 
before. 





GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


A LECTURE DELIVERED TO THE Royat INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 
BY GEORGE GILBERT Scott, A.R.A. 


I now come to the existing church, a building which does not owe its 
claims upon owr study to its antiquarian and historical associations, in- 
tensely interesting though these must be to every man worthy of the name 
of an Englishman. It has claims upon us architects, I will not say of a 
higher but of another character, on the ground of its intrinsic and super- 
lative merits, as a work of art of the highest and noblest order; for, 
though it is by no means pre-eminent in general scale, in height, or in 
richness of sculpture, there are few churches in this or any other country 
having the same exquisite charms of proportion and artistic beauty which 
this church possesses; a beauty which never tires, and which impresses 
itself afresh upon the eye and the mind, however frequently you view it, 
and however glorious the edifices which, during the intervals, you may 
have seen; and I may add, which rides so triumphantly over the dis- 
honour which, under the name, for the most part falsely assumed, of high 
art, more modern ages have ruthlessly heaped upon it. 

The period of the erection of Westminster Abbey was one of the greatest 
transitional epochs of our architecture. During the latter half of the 
twelfth century the Romanesque, or Round-arch Gothic, had, both in 
France and England, transformed itself by a thoroughly consecutive and 
logical series of changes into the Pointed-arch style, and in both countries 
that style had been worked into a state of perfect consistency, and in each 
it had assumed its national characteristics, so that the works in the choir 
at Lincoln, the Lady-chapel at Winchester, and the western portals of St. 
Alban’s and Ely, all of which date from 1195 to 1215, mark the perfectly- 
developed Early English style, and are readily distinguishable from the 
contemporary works in France. 

The English works of this period have, at least to our eye, a more 
advanced appearance than the French. The round form of the abacus, 
the greater richness and delicacy of the mouldings, and generally a more 
decided severance from the massiveness of the Romanesque forms, give to 
the works I have alluded to a later appearance than what we observe in 
buildings of the same precise period in France. The leading character- 
istics were, however, much the same. The windows especially, in both 
countries, consisted, for the most part, of individual lights placed either 
singly or in groups. The chief variety from this was when, as was usual 
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in the triforium openings and in belfries, two or more such lights were 
placed under a comprising arch, the interval below which was very usually 
pierced with circular or other openings. This was not, chronologically 
speaking, a step in advance of the detached light, but had all along been 
its contemporary, whether in the Romanesque, the Transitional, or the 
Early Pointed styles, and both were equally in use in France and England. 
In domestic work, the last-named type (that with two or more lights under 
a comprising arch) was always prevalent, on account of the smallness of 
the intermediate divisions, which, from an early period, it was customary 
to reduce to a thin shaft of marble or plain stone, as we see in our own 
country even in Romanesque works, as at the Jews’ House and the build- 
ing commonly called “John of Gaunt’s Stables” at Lincoln, Fountain’s 
Abbey, Richmond Castle, &c.* As a general rule, however, the more 
detached form was, for a long time, 
the prevalent form in churches both 
in France and England. The difference 
between the course pursued in the two 
countries was this, that while in Eng- 
land the special energies of the builders 
were directed to the perfecting of the 
more usual type, the French began 
early in the thirteenth century to shew 
a preference for the other, and rather 
to neglect the perfecting of the more 
typical form. Both forms were fre- 
quent in each country, but the efforts 
of the English were rather directed to 
the one, and of the French to the 
other. The consequence was that, 
while in England the grouping of 
distinct lights was being brought to 
the utmost perfection, the French were engaged, more especially at least, 
on a number of tentative steps towards what became afterwards the mul- 
lioned and traceried window. I will not attempt a history of this in- 
vention, but will just call attention to one or two of its steps. At Bourges 
we have the earlier type in its full perfection, the spage between the com- 
prising and comprised arches and the piercings of the head being a flat 
face. At Le Mans and Tours we find these spaces cut out parallel to the 
lines of the openings, not, however, moulded into what is called bar 
tracery, but as if sawn square through,—a very clumsy and crude con- 


St. Maurice, York 





* And at St. Maurice’s Church, York, is a window which is one step further in ad- 
vance, having an opening in the head under the arch.—Ep. 
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trivance, very inferior to the plate tracery it was intended to improve. At 
Rheims, so far as I know, is seen the earliest introduction of the perfected 
principle. We find there, for the first time as I believe, the pierced 
spandrels and gussets moulded as the openings themselves, and the prin- 
ciple of bar tracery completed, though with some remaining imperfections. 
It is very difficult to fix dates to these transitions. Rheims Cathedral was 
commenced in 1212, and it is generally supposed that the first architect, 
De Coucy, completed the aisles in 1220 or 1225. M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
naturally enough, seems puzzled at finding perfect traceried windows at so 
early a period, and suggests it as probable, as the transept of the same 
work does not exhibit equal advancement, that the aisle windows were 
altered by him a little later. Certain it is that neither Bourges nor Char- 
tres, which were built about the same time, give any evidence of a like 
progression ; while the intermediate step at Le Mans and Tours would 
appear, from many of its accompanying details, to be of later date than 
that given to Rheims. Had Wilars de Honecort put a date to his 
Sketch-book, which gives these very windows at Rheims, the difficulty 
would perhaps have been solved. 

The windows with similar tracery in Nétre Dame, at Paris, M. Viollet- 
le-Duc, from internal evidence, dates from 1235 to 1240. The Cathedral 
at Amiens presents difficulties as to date almost equal to that at Rheims, 
but, on the whole, we may fairly suppose this development to have become 
pretty common in northern France by about 1230 or 1235, though not to 
the extent of superseding either the detached light or the plate tracery. 
Pierre de Montereau, the architect to the Sainte Chapelle, in which the 
perfected tracery prevails, built also the refectory of St. Martin des Champs, 
in which it does not appear at all. 

During the same period the peculiar, and afterwards stereotyped, French 
arrangement of the chevet, or the apse, with its group of radiating chapels, 
had been brought, by many steps, to its final development. 

Radiating chapels, growing out of the main apse or its aisles, had been 
early used. In this country we find them at Gloucester and Tewkesbury, 
and in the foundations recently excavated at Leominster, all of the Roman- 
esque period ; and later we find them at Pershore. The French character- 
istic, however, was the arranging of them in polygons fitting to one an- 
other, and to the sides of the polygonal aisle of the main apse,—a sort of 
corona of little chapels mathematically fitted together and their axes radiat- 
ing to the centre of the apse, at or near which the high altar was usually 
placed. This we find in many tentative forms, but the system appears to 
have been brought to perfection at Rheims and Amiens; the latter of 
which churches seems to have henceforth been taken as the type on 
which, in the majority of cases, though subject to some varieties, the 
grouping of eastern chapels was founded, as at Beauvais, Cologne, Alten- 
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berg, and a host of other instances. The two German apses last named, 
I may mention, however, seem to have had Beauvais rather than Amiens 
for their immediate type. 

There can be little doubt that King Henry III., during his sojourns in 
France, became enamoured of this arrangement, which in its perfected 
form he may have seen in course of being carried out at Amiens, Beauvais, 
Rheims, and elsewhere. It would naturally strike him as well suited to 
the reconstruction of the eastern portion of a church, already possessing an 
apse with a continuous surrounding aisle. Whether this project had been 
formed when the Lady-chapel was built in 1220, it is impossible to ascer- 
tain. This was begun in the same year with Amiens Cathedral, and eight 
years later than Rheims; so that it is not impossible, though the extreme 
youth of the king would in that case compel us to transfer the originating 
of the scheme from him to the abbot. However this may be, it is probable 
that it fell readily into the subsequently adopted plan, as we find no dis- 
turbance of the regularity of the division which would otherwise have been 
the case. 

Judging from internal evidence, which is all we have to go upon till the 
public documents and the archives of the Abbey are more thoroughly 
searched, I should imagine that an English architect, or master of the 
works, was commissioned to visit the great cathedrals then in progress of 
erection in France, with the view of making his design on the general 
idea suggested by them. Would that, like his contemporary Wilars de 
Honecort, he had bequeathed to us his sketch-book ! 

The result is precisely what might have been expected from such a 
course. Had a French architect been sent for, we should have had a 
plan really like some French cathedral, and it would have been carried out, 
as was the case with William of Sens’ work at Canterbury, with French 
details. As it is, however, the plan, though founded on that common in 
France, differs greatly from any existing church, and it contains no French 
detail whatever, excepting the work of apparently one carver. I have 
sometimes fancied that I could detect a French moulding in the water- 
tabling of the external buttresses, but these are themselves restorutions, 
and are so decayed that I cannot make sure of their section. If it be so, 
it is just one of those exceptions which prove a rule. 

The architect, however, in imitating the great contemporary churches in 
France, did not adopt another of their great characteristics, the bar 
tracery of their windows. I am not aware that it exists in a perfect form 
in any earlier English work, though often closely approached. It is said 
that Netley Abbey was erected about 1240, and the eastern part of Old 
St. Paul’s is said to have been consecrated in that year. And as both of 
these contained perfected tracery, the substantiation of those dates would 
establish for us an earlier claim; but on the whole, I think we may fairly 

Gent. Maa. Vox, CCVIII. Hh 
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yield this development to our neighbours, and consider this to be about the 
period at which we borrowed it; though so perfect is the catena of transi- 
tional steps, that we should have had no difficulty in tracing out the history 
of the development from English examples; the only step which I miss 
in them being that which I have given from Le Mans and Tours, on which, 
however, I have never heard any stress laid. 

This church is, then, remarkable as marking—Ist, the introduction of 
the French arrangement of chapels, which, however, failed to take root 
here ; and 2ndly, the completed type of bar tracery, which was no sooner 
grafted on an English stock than it began to shoot forth in most vigorous 
and luxuriant growth. 

Though the French type was, as a general form, adopted in planning the 
chevet with its circlet of chapels, I know of no French church from which 
the actual plan could have been taken. 

The simplest mode of setting out the chevet with its chapels is that 
adopted at Rheims, which is effected by simply describing a semicircle 
upon the transverse line passing through the easternmost of the main range 
of columns, and of a diameter equal to the width from centre to centre of 
those columns, and inscribing in it a semi-decagon, whose angles will give 
the centres of the piers,—the same operation being repeated for those of 
the aisles. 

At Amiens the system is different; the two semicircles are described, 
one for the piers and the other for the aisle, and about each of these it 
would seem that the normal idea was that a portion of a dodecagon 
should be circumscribed, but, in fact, the sides are a little less than those 
of that figure. 

On the outer circuit of the aisle, seven angles of the quasi-dodecagon 
represent the centres of the piers between the radiating chapels, while on 
the inner circuit five angles of the smaller quasi-dodecagon represent the 
centres of five of the piers of the apse, the two remaining piers being placed 
at the points where the transverse line, which cuts off the seven sides of 
the outer apse, intersects with the longitudinal lines, which pass through 
the centres of the main ranges of piers. 

It will be. seen that this gives a bay of a width intermediate between 
those of the apse and those of the main arcade, but in a line with the 
latter. The chapels are alike in the width of their arches, but differ 
in the westernmost sides of the western chapels not radiating in a regular 
manner. 

The chevets at Beauvais and Cologne differ from that at Amiens in this, 
that the dodecagons are inscribed, instead of being circwmscribed. It 
follows that only five of the angles of each dodecagon represent the angles 
of the outer or inner apse, the remaining angles of the former are formed 
by spreading the side of the figure outwards till it intersects with the line 
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of the aisle wall, and those of the latter by drawing a transverse line from 
these points to its intersection with the longitudinal lines of the main range 
of columns as before. The consequence is that the first side of the apse 
has a slight inclination, instead of being parallel to the axis of the 
church. 

The chevet at Westminster differs greatly from any of the above, The 
sides of the apse are five in number, as at Rheims; but instead of being 
five sides of a decagon, the three easternmost are sides of an octagon, and 
the others incline but slightly from the sides of the church. The great 
peculiarity, however, is in the chapels, which occupy so much more than 
the semicircle as to do away with one of the non-radiating chapels, reducing 
the space it usually occupies to an irregular pier, and introducing opposite 
to it in the aisles a bay of very irregular form. I had long noticed this 
peculiarity, though I had thought it an irregular contrivance to give 


Wat 











Plan of Apse. 


greater size to the apsidal chapels; but from finding the setting out of 
the work remarkably exact, I was led to think that some mathematical 
principle must have been acted on, and, having had most careful measure- 
ments made and tested in every way, I find this to have been the case, 





» These definitions are open to some modifications for irregularities admitted in the 
setting out. ; 
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The system is this: the two semicircles are drawn as before, the dia- 
meter of the inner one being the width from centre to centre of columns ; 
a semi-octagon is inscribed in this; three of its angles give the centres 
of the piers of the outer and inner apses, the remaining sides of each 
apse being formed by spreading them till they meet the main longitudinal 
lines. _It most resembles the principle followed at Beauvais, but differs 
from it (besides the smaller number of the sides) in the outer and inner 
apse being exactly alike in principle, and all their sides equal, and both 
set out in regular radiating lines, instead of using the transverse line 
adopted at Beauvais. This system has great advantages; it avoids the 
narrowness of the apsidal bays, so apparent in most of the French ex- 
amples ; it gives a beautiful gentleness of transition from the main arcades 
into the apse, and it also gives a great boldness and expanse to the 
chapels,—advantages purchased cheaply at the expense of one of the 
square chapels on either side, and a certain degree of picturesque ir- 
regularity in the aisles. It should be mentioned that the setting out 
of this church is remarkable for its regularity and exactness, though the 
drawing of an intricate mathematical figure on the ground, some 120 
feet wide, necessitated some trifling deviations from absolute precision. 

The section of the church, also, differs much from that of the great con- 
temporary buildings in France. 

The earlier French Pointed churches had retained the Romanesque 
system of having not a mere triforium, but a distinct upper story over the 
aisles, often with a second range of vaulting. The same occurs, though 
not vaulted, in many of our own Early Pointed churches, especially where 
they resulted from the piecemeal reconstruction of their Norman prede- 
cessors. At Amiens and Rheims, as at Salisbury, Whitby, Rievaulx, and, 
indeed, the majority of our churches of the thirteenth century, this second 
story was represented only by the space intervening between the roof and 
vaulting of the aisles. At Westminster, however, for some special reasons, 
the second story which we know to have existed in the Confessor’s church 
was continued in its successor, probably to admit more numerous spec- 
tators on grand occasions, such as coronations and royal funerals. It was 
obtained, not so much by increasing the height of the triforium arcade, as 
by flattening the aisle roof, so as to allow of a wall of considerable height 
to the triforium, the story being lighted by short windows of a quasi- 
triangular form, filled in with cusped circles. 

The spaciousness of this upper story is quite surprising to those who 
see it for the first time. It is capable of containing thousands of persons, 
and its architectural and artistic effects, as viewed from different points, 
are wonderfully varied and beautiful. 

I have sometimes doubted whether, however, this arrangement was con- 
templated when the building was commenced. There is about the inter- 
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section of the aisle roof with the flying buttresses, a want of system which 
does not seem of a piece with the 
studious exactness of other points 
of the design, but is more like the 
result of an alteration of the de- 
sign during its execution. It gives 
also to the transept elevation a 
high-shouldered look, which is de- 
trimental to its elegance, and, 
while it adds to the external im- 
portance of the aisles, it rather 
takes from the dignity of the 
clerestory by concealing its natu- 
ral spring from behind the abutting 
roof of the aisles. 

I may mention that the very 
same arrangement was followed 
in the contemporary work in the 
north transept at Hereford; in- 
deed, the very cusping of the 
circular windows which I have 
recently discovered there, seems 
to be exactly copied from those 
in the same position at West- 
minster. 


[The arrangement of the flying 
buttresses divided into two parts 
by a second buttress and pinnacle, 
is more like French work than Eng- 
lish. The use of the pinnacles in 
adding by their weight to the re- 
sistance offered by the buttresses 
to the side-thrust is very evident 
in this case, and is in accordance 
with the principle in Gothic work 
of making useful things ornamental 
also.—Ep. | 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Original Documents. 


WE present this month two public documents of the Tudor era. The 
first, supplied by the Right Hon. the Master of the Rolls, may prove to be 
a contribution of some value to a history of the Royal Navy. We see from 
it that the French were even in the fifteenth century regarded as our 
masters in the art of shipbuilding, as a large ship is ordered to be con- 
structed on a French model. The document is a letter of privy seal, bear- 
ing date April 15, 1487, and we print it in the hope of eliciting infor- 
mation as to the name and subsequent history of the “ right substantial 
and royal vessel,” as well as to the circumstance which led to the “ Co- 
lumbe of France” being, apparently, in English hands. 

The second document is one of the latest proclamations under the Sump- 
tuary Laws. It bears date 1597, and gives some curious particulars as to 
the dress of all classes, which are the more valuable as the Statutes of Ap- 
parel which it is intended to enforce, died with the great regulator of such 
matters, Queen Elizabeth. They were intended to be repealed en masse 
in the first Parliament of James I., but by some oversight, one act, for re- 
gulating the price of broad cloth, remained (of course a dead letter) on the 
Statute-book until 1856+. 

THE ROYAL NAVY. 


Henry by the grace of god king of England and of ffraunce and lord of Irland, To 
the Tresourer and Chambrelains of our Tochensiee that nowe be and for the tyme 
to come that shalbe greting. Where as we haue appointed deputed and assigned 
our right trusty Counsaillour and knight for our body st Richard Guldeford to 
haue the rule, ouersight, and gouvernaunce of the new making of a ship’ whiche 
we haue appointed to be made within our Countie of Kent, and to be like vnto a 
ship’ called the Columbe of ffraunce, and of the portage of D.C.C. tonne, whiche as 
we vnderstonde is nowe well begunnen’ and a right substanciall and roiall vessel 
towardes, by the grace of god. Wherfor we willing the spedy and full accom- 
plisshement of the same, woll and charge you, that ye of suche our Tresoure as 
now is growen vnto vs, and that hereaftre from tyme to tyme shalle come vnto 
your handes, ye make vnto our said Counsaillour sure paiement from tyme to tyme, 
aswele of alle suche money, as nowe resteth due vnto the ship’ wrightes with othre 
artificers and laborers which haue wrought and labored vpon our said ship’, hider- 
unto vnpaied of their wages, as of alle othre somes of money, whiche hieraftre from 
tyme to tyme shall growe vnto theim for their said wages vnto suche tyme as they 
haue made a fulle ende and accomplisshement of our said ship’. And oure that in 
like wise that ye deliure vnto hym, from tyme to tyme, alle suche somes of money 
as shalbe thought necessary and behouefulle vnto him for the prouision of tymbre, 
borde, Irnewerk, stuff, tacle and apparaill, ordenaunces, artilleries and habilimentes 
of werre, with alle othre necessaries, to be prouided and bought for the furnysshing, 
garnysshing, apparailling, and enarmyng of the same. d these our lettres 
shalbe to you from tyme to tyme warrant sufficient and discharge in that behalf, 
Any maner acte, ordenaunee, prouision, restraint, ordre or course of our Resceipt or 
any othre matier or cause, you to the contrary hereof moeving in eny wise notwith- 
standing. Yeuen vndre our privie Seall, at our Citie of Norwiche, the xv. day of 
Aprill, the secunde yer of oure Reigne. [1487.] Bo.MAN. 
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THE SUMPTUARY LAWS, 


Tuk following Proclamation of Queen Elizabeth, on the subject of Dress, issued in 
1597, is in the British Museum: it expressly points out not only the materials, but 
the style of clothing to be adopted by the different ranks of her subjects; and is thus 
a valuable contribution to the history of costume. H. E. 


BY THE QUEENE. 


Wuereas the Queenes Majestie for avoyding of the great inconvenience that 
hath growen and dayly doeth increase within this her Realme, by the inordinate 
excesse in Apparel, hath in her Princely wisedome and care for reformation thereof, 
by sundry former Proclamations, straightly charged and commanded those in 
Authoritie under her to see her Lawes provided in that behalfe duely executed ; 
Whereof notwithstanding, partly through their negligence, and partly by the 
manifest contempt and disobedience of the parties offending, no reformation at all 
hath followed; Her Majestie finding by experience that by clemencie, whereunto 
shee is most inclinable, so long as there is any hope of redresse, this increasing 
evill hath not bene cured, hath thought fit to seeke to remedie the same, by corec- 
tion and severitie to be used against both these kindes of offenders, in regard of 
the present difficulties of this time, wherein the decay and lacke of Hospitalitie 
appeares in the better sort in all countreys, principally occasioned by the immea- 
surable charges and expences which they are put to in superfluous apparelling their 
wives, children, and families, the confusion also of degrees in all places being great, 
where the meanest are as richly apparelled as their betters, and the pride that such 
inferiour persons take in their garments, driving many for their maintenance to 
robbing and stealing by the hie way: And yet in her Gracious disposition, being 
willing to have that course of punishment to be the last meane of reformation, did 
in the end of this last Terme of the holy Trinitie, in her Highnesse court of Starre- 
Chamber, at an assembly of divers Lords of her Privie Counsell, and most of the 
Judges being Justices of Assise, in the open hearing of many Justices of the Peace 
of all the partes of the Realme, and of a multitude of her Majesties Subjects there 
present, by way of admonition signifie her Princely determination to have (specially 
at this time) for many urgent considerations, this intolerable abuse and unmeasur- 
able disorder refourmed. And albeit her Highnesse knowes how she might justly 
make great profit as well by the executions of her Lawes standing in force for the 
penalties already due, as also against both the sayd kindes of offenders for their 
manifest contempt against her Majesties sayd Proclamations ; Yet her Majestie 
not respecting her advantages in these cases, but seriously intending the reforma- 
tion of the abuses, and the common good and benefite of all her loving Subjects by 
these most Royall and Gracious proceedings, hath not onely added by these pre- 
sents such favourable tolerations and qualifications to such points of the former 
Lawes, now standing in force, as by alteration of time may seeme in some part 
hard to be exactly observed, but also hath commanded the due execution of those 
partes of those Lawes that be most agreeable to this time, and easie and necessary 
to be observed, without charging either kind of the sayd offenders, for any offence 
already past, unlesse it be against such as shall hereafter offend, or not observe 
the speciall partes and branches of the Lawes now standing in force, and Articles 
hereafter following, according to such toleration and moderation thereof, as is 
hereafter expressed and set downe. 
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For Women’s ApPARELL, 


Her Majesty doeth straightly charge and commaund, That 


i of Golde or oR, under the degree of ‘| pew { Viscountesses to wear cloth 


tissued, 
Silke of coulor purple, 
( Cloth of Golde, 
Cloth of Silver, 
Tinselled Satten, 
Sattens brancht with silver or gold, 
Sattens striped with silver or golde, 
Taffaties brancht with silver or gold, 
Taffaties with gold or silver groids, 
Tinseld Taffeties tuft or plaine, 
Tinseld Cipresses, 
Cipresses flourisht with silver or gold, 
Golde or Silver Chamblets, 
Net works wrought w' silver or gold, 
Tabines brancht or wrought with 
silver or gold, or any other silke 
or cloth mixt or embroidered with 
\  pearle, Golde, or Silver, 


countesse, 


- 





under the degree of a Baronesse, 


XY 





\ 








~ 
J 


(Embroideries of Golde or Silver, 
Passemaine ) of gold or Silver, 
laceorany > or /( with gold and silver, 
other lace, } mixt + with gold and silke, 
(with silver and silke, + 


of Golde, or silver tissued 

in their kirtles only. 
(The wives of ) To  weare 
barons’ eldest Cloth of 
sonnes, golde and 
Silver only 
in their 
kirtles and 
lynings of 
And Barons’ their gar. 
\ daughters, j) ments. 








(To  weare 
‘ * Cloth of 
And knights’ {Silver in 
‘ their  kir- 

tles only. 


( Barons’ daughters, 

The wives of knights of the 
order of the Garter, or of 
privie Counsellers, 

The Ladies and _gentle- 
women of the _ privie 


Chamber, 





The Maidens of Honour, ’ 
And such whose husbands 
or themselves may dispend 
500 Markes by the yere 
for terme of life in posses- 
a |__ sion above all charges. 


A... 


A 
eldest sonne’s wife, 


Caules, Attires, or other garnishings for 
._ the head, trimmed with Pearle, 








under the degree of a Baron’s 





i 
3 
E 
F 
: 


None shall weare in his Apparell 


sf 


val 


\ 
a 


( Gentlewomen of the privie Chamber, 

The Maidens of Honour, 

And such whose Husbands or them- 
selves may dispend ccdi. by the 
yeere for terme of life in posses- 

\___ sion above al charges. 


Gownes, 

Cloakes, 

Savegards, or other 
uppermost garments, 

Embrodery with Silke, 

Netherstockes of Silke, 


Velvet 


of 
knight’s wife, 





except 


gree 
u 


~~ 
4 


( Gentlewomenof the Privie Chamber, 

The Maidens of Honour, 

Gentlewomen attendant upon Coun- 
tesses, 

Jj Viscountesses or Ladies of the like 
or higher degree, 

And such whose Husbandes or them- 
selves may dispend c/i. by the 
yere for terme of Life in posses- 
sion above all charges. 


Kirtles, 
Velvet oo... 


Gownes, 

Sattin | Cloakes, 

in Savegards or other 
uppermost garments, 





knight’s eldest sonne’s 


wife, 


vu 


J 


YF 
under the degree of under the degree of a under the de- 


a gentleman’s wife 
bearing Armes, 


An 


a 
Gentlewomen attendant upon 
Knightes’ wives, or Ladies of the 
like or higher degree, 

And such whose Husbandes or 
themselves may dispend xll/i. by 
the yeere for terme of life in pos- 
session above all charges. 


Sattin } {in Kirtles, 








Damaske, 

Tuft Taffetie, 

Plaine Taffetie, in Gownes, 
Grograine, 














r 


. 
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Taat Is TO SAY: For Men’s ApPaRELt, 
Her Majestie doeth straightly charge and commaund, That 
(Cloth of gold or silver 
( tissued, 
Silke of colour Purple, 


‘Cloth of gold or silver, 
| Tincelled Sattin, 

Silke or cloth mixed or imbroidered 
with Pearle, Gold or Silver, woollé 
\. Cloth made out of the Realme, 


(~ ( of gold or silver, ) 


under the degree of 


Knights of the Garter in their 
an Earle, except { 


purple Mantels only, 


Knights of the Garter, 
Privie Coiisellors to y* Queenes 
Majestie. 


es 


Passemaine 
lace,orany ¢ 
other lace, 


Spurres, 
Swordes, 
Rapiers, 
Daggers, 
Skaines, 


or mixed with 
gold and silver, 
with gold and 
silke, with sil- 
ver and silke, 


Gilt, or Damask- 


ed with gold or 


( Gentlemen in ordinarie Office, attending 


upon her Majestie in her house or 
Chamber: Such as have bin imploied 
in Ambassage to forren Princes: 
Such as may dispéd v.c. marks by 
the yeere, for terme of life in pos- 
session above all charges. And 
knights for wearing onely of Spurres, 
Swordes, Rapiers, and Daggers, and 


Woodknives, 

Hangers, 

Buckles, or 
studs of 
girdles, ) 


silver, 


those other things therewith ensuing. 
Silvered, 


And likewise Captaines being in her 
Majesties pay. 





Vv 
under degree of a Baron’s sonne, 











ce 


Gownes, 

Clokes, 

Coates or other 
uppermost Gar- 
ments, 


( Gentlemen in ordinarie Office attending 
upon her Majestie in her house or 
Chamber: Such as have bin imploied 
in Ambassage to forreine Princes. The 
sonne and heir apparant of a knight, 
Captaines in her Majesties pay: and 
such as may dispend ce Ui. by the 
yeere for terme of life in possession 
|_ above all charges. 


Velvet in 


gree of a 


knight, 


Embroiderie with silke, 
\ Netherstocks of silke, 








\ 


r= 
£ 
5 
im 
a 
< 
D 
3 
a 
8 
& 
: 
e 
r= 
* 
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2 
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Jerkins, 
(Velvet in { Hee, 
Doublets, 
Gownes, 
Clokes, 
Coates or other 
uppermost 
garments. 


Gentlemen in ordinarie Office, attend- 
ing upon her Majestie, in her house 
or chamber: Such as have bene 
imploied in Ambassages to forrein 
Princes: And such as may dispend 
one c li. by the yeere for the terme 
of life in possession above all charges. 


Sattin, 
Damaske, | . 
Taffata, ” 
\Grogeran, | 


( Sattin, 
J Damaske, |. 


| Grogeran, [ 
( Taffata, _) 


fa 


under the degree of under the de 





a knight’s eldest 


sonne, 








rd 


\ 


Gentlemen in ordinarie Office, attending 
upon her Majestie in her house or cham- 
ber: Such as have been imploied in 
Ambassages to forrein princes: And 
such as may dispend xx li. by y® yeere 
for terme of life in p ssession above all 
charges. 


Hose, 
Doublet, 


under the degree 

of a gentleman 

bearing Armes, 
except 


lm 


( Knights, and Gentlemen 
in ordinarie office, at- 
tending upon her Ma- 
jestie in her house or 
chamber : Such as have 
bin imploied in Ambas- 
sages to forren princes, 
Captains being in her 
Majesties pay: And 
such as may dispend v.c. 
markes by the yeere for 
terme of life in posses- 
sion above all charges. 
Gent. Mac. Vor. CCVIII. vi 


J 


+ 
( Saddles, 


Bridles, 
Stirrops, 
L Trappings, 
+ Harnesse, 
Footcloth, or 
other furni- 
L ture of their 
horse, 


( Velvet, 


Gilding, 

Damasking with gold 
or silver, 

Silvering, 

Studs, Gilt, 

Buckles, or | Damasked with 
other gar- gold or silver, 

ad niture, Silvered, 











v 
under the degree of a 
Baron’s sonne, 








a 


\ 








a a ad 


Antiquarian and Literary Entelligencer. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MaGaZzINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them. ] 








SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Jan. 26. Eanrt Sranuops, President, in the Chair. 

The PresipentT nominated Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the 
past year. 

Mons. Victor Cousin was elected an Honorary Fellow. 

Mr. William Hopkinson, Mr, Thompson Cooper, and Mr. Henry Brad- 
shaw, were elected Fellows. 

Captain Tupper exhibited a series of photographs, comprising repre- 
sentations of weapons, keys, spoons, gun-locks, &c. 

Mr. Grorce R. Corner read some biographical notices of John, first 
Lord Stanhope, of Harrington, with reference to several original letters 
to him, communicated to the Society by the President, and by Richard 
Almack, Esq., F'.S.A. 


John Stanhope, afterwards Lord Stanhope of Harrington, was the third son of 
Sir Michael Stanhope of Shelford, Notts., sometime Governor of Hull, the King’s 
Steward of Holderness, &c., and Chief Gentleman of the Privy Chamber of King 
Edward VI. Sir Michael was brother-in-law of the King’s uncle, the Protector 
Somerset ; and he was one of those unfortunate gentlemen who became involved 
in the ruin of the Protector, and who, after a mock trial, were executed on Tower- 
hill, Feb. 26, 1552. The mother of John Lord Stanhope was Anne Rawson, an 
heiress of a good city family, originally from Yorkshire, who was left, after the 
execution of her husband, Sir Michael, (whom she survived thirty-five years,) 
with five sons and three daughters, but she was a woman of great prudence and 
energy ; and being first cousin of Mildred Lady Burleigh, she was enabled, not 
only to preserve the family estates, but also to bring up her children and settle 
them all advantageously in life. 

John Stanhope became a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber to Queen Elizabeth, 
and Master of the Posts. He was knighted in 1596, and raised to the offices of 
Treasurer of the Chamber and Vice-Chamberlain. 

In 1588 he had a grant from the Queen of the house and manor of Chelsea for 
his life. In the following year he married Margaret MacWilliams, otherwise 
Cheeke, at Chelsea, where his son Charles was baptized in 1595; but he also had 
a house (from about 1590) called Stanhope-house, at Charing-cross, opposite 
Scotland-yard, between Charing-cross-street and Spring-gardens, a little north of 
Buckingham-court, where “ Stanhope-court” will be found on old maps. 

He seems to have preserved the favour of Queen Elizabeth to the end of her 
reign, and to have been equally honoured by her successor, King James I., who, 
in 1603, appointed Sir John Stanhope and his son Charles (then a child) 
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Governors of Colchester Castle for life ; and in 1605 the King created Sir John 
Baron Stanhope of Harrington, in Northamptonshire, a manor which he had ac- 
quired in 1602. King James also continued him in his offices, his son Charles 
being again joined with him as Governor of Colchester Castle in 1607. At this 
period he was also High Steward of Eltham, and resided at the royal palace 
there, where King James visited him in 1605, and again in 1611; and he is 
frequently mentioned in the parish books of Eltham, as a communicant, between 
1605 and 1614, 

He resigned the office of Treasurer of the Chamber in 1617, retaining that of 
Postmaster until his death, as appears by his will, dated Oct. 5, 1620, whereby 
he gave to his son Charles all the furniture, &c., in his house at Harrington, and 
the armour in the armoury-chamber in his house at Charing-cross, and all the 
plate which he brought with him from court when he was acourtier. He gave 
to his wife, the Lady Margaret Stanhope, his house at Charing-cross, with all the 
furniture therein, and in the steward’s house at Eltham, with his cupboard plate 
and all his jewels, chains and carcanets, and his best diamond ring, which he 
wore daily on his finger, and which had been given to him by her. 

Lord Stanhope was buried at St. Martin’s Church, as directed by his will, 
where also his widow (who died in 1640, at Stanhope-house,) is buried, but 
without any monument, although in Stripe’s Stow is a monument of her father, 
Sir Thomas MacWilliams, and his wife, there likewise buried, is described. 

Besides Charles, his only son and successor, (who died in 1675, s. p., when this 
barony became extinct,) Lord Stanhope left two daughters ; Elizabeth, wife of Sir 
Lionel Tollemach, Bart., ancestors of the Earls of Dysart ; and Catherine, wife of 
Robert, Viscount Cholmeley of Kelles, Ireland, and afterwards Earl of Leinster. 

There are several letters of Sir John Stanhope’s, between the years 1589 and 
1598, in “ Lodge’s Illustrations of British History from the MSS. of the Howards, 
Talbots, and Cecils, at the College of Arms,” (pub. 1838,) and there are several 
letters of his, and other papers concerning him, in the State Paper Office, between 
1603 and 1608. 

Mr. Corner thinks that the style of his letters is very easy, and free from the 
affectation and extravagant phrases common at that period, approaching more to 
the lively character of Horace Walpole’s epistolary writings than any Mr. Corner 
has seen of the time of Queen Elizabeth. 


Mr. Corner also read, from Mr. Almack’s collection, the following 
letters to John Lord Stanhope :— 


January 22, 1596. From Sir John Wotton, between 1595 and 1602. From 
Charles Howard, Lord High Admiral. 

April 28, 1608. From Sir Thomas Holcroft. 

October 21, 1608. From Sir John Stanhope of Elvaston, to his uncles, Lord 
Stanhope and Sir Michael Stanhope, anda letter from Charles Lord Stanhope to 
his sister, Lady Tollemache, dated October 12, 1608, concerning a conveyance 
to be made by him to her of Stanhope-house, Charing-cross, which had been 
given to her by her mother. 


This paper was accompanied by short biographical notices of Sir John 
Wotton and Sir Thomas Holcroft, and by an emblazoned pedigree of the 
Stanhopes, from Walter de Stanhope, father of Richard, who died in 1338, 
to James, first Lord Stanhope, of Elvaston; and the achievement of the 
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Stanhopes, from a sketch in the copy of the Visitation of Notts., Harl. 
MSS., No. 1555, 

Mr. Wi1tt1AM BoLiaErtT read an account of a Zodiac of the Incas, in- 
cluding an examination of some antiquities recently found at Cuzco, in the 
possession of General Echenique, late President of Peru. 


Mr. Markham, when in Lima, made drawings of the objects I am about to 
describe. In his “Cuzco and Lima,” p. 107, he says, “I have seen a golden 
breast-plate or sun ; it is of pure gold, and the figures upon it are stamped, being 
convex on the outer side.” I. This, I suppose, may be a lunar calendar or zodiac, 
the only example I know of; further on I will describe this rare piece of 
antiquity. 

At p. 123 Mr. Markham observes, “In one part of the convent of the Virgins 
of the Sun there was a space set apart for artificial flowers, imitated in gold with 
the most wonderful skill.” II. One of these is a model of a circular fruit in gold. 
Diameter of the outer ring 3 inches, the two middle rings 2, inches, inner ring 
2; inches. III. The model of the leaf of a plant in gold, 127, inches long, in- 
cluding the length of stem 5} inches, breadth of base of leaf 3}; inches. IV. is 
a fillet or llautu of gold, worn round the head; its length is 18} inches. V. isa 
pin or tupu of gold, profusely ornamented ; length 5 inches, breadth at base 2}, 
at end 1,4; when entire was about 8 inches long. The figures are cut on its flat 
surface. 

The important figures here are what we know as the Maltese cross. This 
sort of cross was supposed by the Spaniards to denote a connexion with Chris- 
tianity: however, this form of ornamentation was well known in early times 
among many nations in the old as well as in the new world. It may have meant, 
as regards the Inca Peruvians, the planet Venus (Chasca), for the Amautas or 
astrologers noted its movements and venerated it as a page of the sun, (Chasqui- 
Coyllur). The pin has some thirty-three of these stars on it ; also some other 
figures. There are three circular compartments, the upper containing five 
stars, the centre a large star, the lower four small animals round a circle. This 
may have been the ¢wpu or pin for fastening the mantle of a priestess of a 
temple or altar to the planet Venus. 

The Incas had in Cuzco a similarly formed cross of white and red marble, 
three-fourths of a yard in length, which was held in great veneration. In the 
ruins on the island of Coati, in the Lake of Titicaca, are several crosses on the 
walls. It is also seen on vases. The stone pan-pipes found in a tomb at Cuzco 
(pan-pipes were also made of cane) had twelve Maltese crosses. It would be 
erroneous to deduce from these crosses any inference as to a connexion between 
the religion of the Incas and Christianity. The cross is a figure so simple and 
easily represented in design and sculpture, that it exists as an ornament amongst 
all nations. 

Tue Zop1ac.—I will now describe what I suppose to be an incarial lunar 
calendar or a zodiac ; it is of gold, and on a circular plate. The outer ring 
is 5%; inches in diameter, the inner ring 4 inches. There are apparently four 
holes on the inner ring, so as to fasten it on the breast of an Inca, priest, or 
amauta (astrologer or learned man). There are apparently twenty-four compart- 
ments, large and small, including three at the top, a triangular gateway, on its 
right a small space with two circles and three lines. At the bottom are two 
spaces ; figures were probably here, but looks as if worn away. 
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I will advert to the centre portion first. It is surmounted by the prongs of a 
trident, (our Aquarius is sometimes represented with a trident) ; on each side are 
four small circles ; there are other four on the nose, and two more on the sides, 
at the base of what may be intended as pillars or ears ; the circles may represent 
the bases of the stone pillars used as gnomons by the Incas for determining the 
solstices. Two large eyes, teeth shewing the canines, and eight angular points ; 
the last may be intended for the sun’s rays; the whole figure represents the 
face of the sun. 

Underneath the eyes are two faces ; these may represent the first Inca and his 
sister-wife, the reputed children of the sun. 


Description of the Zodiac in connexion with the Lunar Months of the 
Incarial Calendar. 


1. December. (Raymi, a solemn dance.) The first month ; it began with the 
winter solstice. In the space is a face or a sun, a small diamond-shaped figure 
underneath it, and another to the right. In this month was held one of the four 
principal feasts of the year. The Inca Peruvians counted the months from the 
20th, 21st, or 22nd, according to the solstices, until the same day of the following 
month, so that December included twelve days of January, or from one new moon 
to another. 

2. January. (Huchhuy-poccoy, from small, and to ripen, because the corn began 
to form small ears.) Here is a space with an oblong figure, a quarter of a moon, 
and four small circles. 

3. February. (Hatun-poccoy, from hatun, great.) The corn began to increase 
in size. There is a ladder-like figure. 

4. March. (Paucar-huaray : paucar, beauty of flowers ; huaray, figuratively, 
to unfold a carpet of flowers.) Here are two small spaces, one with two circles 
and a square oblong: in the other three strokes, a half-moon figure and two 
circular ones. 

5. April. (Ary-huay, or an ear of corn with grains of various colours.) In 
this month began the grain harvest; there was dancing, and deep libations of 
chicha. Here is a face with an angular projection, and an oblong figure difficult 
to describe. 

6. May. (Aymuray, because of the conveyance of the corn to the public 
granaries.) Here we have the sun’s face and two diamond-shaped figures. 

7. June. (Inti-Raymi, from inti, the sun, and raymi, dance.) In this month was 
the third solemn feast. They rested from labour, giving themselves up to plea- 
sure and enjoyment. Here is a sun, diamond underneath it, a diamond on the 
left side ; a square in the corner enclosing two small circles. 

8. July. (Anta-asitua: anta, copper; asitua, great dance.) This began the 
summer solstice ; they cultivated the land and prepared it for sowing. Here is 
a pear-shaped figure, a curved line, and an angular one. 

9. August. (Capac-asitua : capac, powerful.) They sowed corn, potatoes, &c. 
Here are two longitudinal lines, and two cross lines ; also, a pear-shaped figure, 
a curved line, an angular one, and three strokes. 

10. September. (Umu-Raymi: umu, head.) In this month took place the 
enrolling of those liable to be taxed, and the verification of the prior register. 
It was also called Coya-raymi, for now the coyas, or princesses, and others married. 
Here are two small spaces, one with two diamond-shaped figures, the other with 
a diamond, quarter of a moon, and two curved lines. 
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1l. October. (Aya-marca; aya, a corpse; and marca, to carry in arms.) Now 
was celebrated the feast of the dead. The potters made large vessels for the 
chica. In each house this beverage was made and drunk at the feasts of the 
following months. Here is a different sort of face of the sun, and a quarter of 
the moon. 

12. November. (Capac-raymi: capac, rich ; raymi, to dance.) This space is 
similar to the first month. Dancing and drinking were carried to great excess, 
They represented tragedies and comedies composed by the Amautas. The haravec 
or poet composed the haravi or melodies, and cachuas, songs. 

One of the dramas has been preserved ; a portion will be found in Mr. Mark- 
ham’s “ Cuzco and Lima,” p. 174. It is called “ Ollanta, or the Severity of a 
Father and the Generosity of a King,” composed in Quichna about the beginning 
of the fourteenth century. The following is part of a speech by the Huillac- 
Umu, or high-priest of the Sun :— 


“0 living Sun! I watch thy course, 
As it moves downwards in the heavens ; 
For you are now preparing 
A thousand sacrificial Llamas. 
Their blood shall flow for thy glory. 
For you too is gathered the herbs of the field. 
Glory to thee, O living sun !” 


A specimen of their melodies or haravi :— 
* Cay lla Llapi “My song 
Pununqui Will lull you to sleep ; 
Chaupi tuta I will be here, my love, 
Hamusca. And watch over thee.” 


The small compartments on either side of the triangular gateway at the top, 
as well as those at the bottom, may be intended for the Puchuc-quilla, or two- 
fourths of a moon, remaining. 

We know that the Inca Peruvians divided the year into months, or quilla- 
huata, (moon-year); the solar being called inti-huata, (sun-year). As their 
lunar year fell short of the true time, they verified their calendar by solar 
observations, made by means of a number of cylindrical columns raised on the 
high land round Cuzco, which served them for taking azimuths ; and by mea- 
suring their shadows, they ascertained the exact time of the solstices. 

The period of the equinoxes they determined by help of a solitary pillar or 
gnomon placed in the centre of a circle, which was described in the area of the 
great Temple of the Sun, and traversed by a diameter drawn east and west. 

The constellation Hyades in Taurus they called the jaw-bone of the Tapir. 
The Pleiades and Southern Cross were known to them, as was the planet Venus. 

The Mexicans had an elaborate zodiac ; the Muyscas of Bagota had a curious 
lunar calendar ; of the other nations of America I have been unable to find that 
they had any such astronomical representation except this of the Inca Peruvians, 
and the first I have seen or heard of. Should these observations be made public, 
the learned in ancient Peruvian history may be able to give other information 
regarding these, to me, curious monuments of antiquity *. 





* Drawings of the zodiac and of the tupu will be given in Mr. Bollaert’s forth- 
coming work, “ Antiquarian, Ethnological, and other Researches, in North Granada, 
Equador, Peru, and Chile.” (Triibner: London.) 
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Feb. 2. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

The collection of antiquities formed by the late Dr. William Roots, 
F.S.A., and presented to the Society by his son, Sudlow Roots, Esq., of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, was laid on the table. It comprises some inter- 
esting examples of ancient British, Anglo-Saxon, and medisval weapons, 
principally derived from the bed of the Thames near Richmond. 

A cordial vote of thanks was given to Mr. Sudlow Roots for his liberal 
donation. 

Captain Alfred T. Windus was elected Fellow. 

Mr. Joun Evans communicated remarks in illustration of a rubbing 
which he exhibited from a brass in King’s Langley Church. On this me- 
morial a portion of the inscription has been cut away. There is no doubt 
that this was done in order to remove the words, “ Pray for the souls of,” 
and “ of whose souls Jhsu have mercy, Amen.” 

Mr. W. H. Harr exhibited a deed of Richard Evelyn, Esq., dated 
June 16th, 1635, conveying lands in Sussex to his sons John Evelyn, 
gentleman, his ‘‘ second sonne,” and Richard Evelyn his “ yongest sonne,” 
—“ for their better advancement and preferment in tyme to come.” 

The Director then read the conclusion of Mr. A. H. Rhind’s commu- 
nication, entited ‘‘ Ortholithic Vestiges in North Africa, and their place in 
Primeval Archeology.” 


Feb. 9. Freprertck Ovuvry, Esq., Treasurer, and afterwards 0. Mor- 
ean, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

A list of books, presented by the Secretary of State for India, was read, 
when it was moved and carried unanimously, 

“ That the thanks of the Society be offered to the Secretary of State for 
India, and to Sir George Clerk, K.C.B., for the donation of a series of 
works on Oriental Antiquities and Philology.” 

Mr. Alfred Heales and Mr. Gilbert James French were balloted for and 
duly elected Fellows. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited two deeds with seals appended relating to 
the manor of Baddesley Clinton, in the county of Warwick. One of them 
is a grant from James de Biseg to Adam, son of Ralph, late of Baddesley ; 
the other, which, like the first, is undated, is a grant from Thomas de Clynton 
and Magiria his wife to James de Clynton of the manor of Baddesley. 
ts The Rev. T. Huco exhibited drawings, and read a description, of a new 
method of delineating antiquities and works of art by Mr. Slowcombe. 

Mr. W. W. Wyrwne, M.P., exhibited an ivory diptych, found at Rhug, 
representing the Crucifixion and the Crowning of the Virgin. 

The Rev. R. S. Exx1s communicated, through Sir Henry Ellis, letters 
and other documents relating to the escape of Bothwell, and his imprison- 
ment in Denmark, in continuation of his memoir on that subject, recently 
read before the Society. 
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Feb. 16. The Earl Stannore, President, in the Chair. 

The Marquis of Bristot, V.-P., exhibited a priced sale-catalogue of 
the furniture, &c., of the Countess of Dover, deceased in 1730. 

Mr. Epwarp Hawxrs cx hibited the badge of a King’s messenger of the 
reign of George III. 

Mr. B. B. Woopwarp exhibited, by permission of Mr. G. B. Baker, a 
stone celt and two celts in bronze, found at Mettingham, Suffolk. 

Mr. C. D. E. Fortnum read a communication on the earthenware 
dishes, or baccini, which decorate the towers and other parts of churches 
in Central Italy. It has been supposed that those at Pisa had been brought 
from Majorca by the Pisans after their attack on that island in the 
twelfth century. After a careful examination of those in several churches 
at Pisa, Mr. Fortnum came to the conclusion that they were nearly all of 
native Italian workmanship. None of the specimens have any metallic 
lustre, and the ornaments are principally engraved in outline, He had seen 
only one which seemed to be of Oriental workmanship, and which strongly 
resembled the earthenware commonly termed Persian. This communica- 
tion was illustrated by a series of drawings of the baccini. 

Mr. Henperson, Mr. O. Morcan, Mr. Forrnum, and Mr. Franxs 
exhibited numerous specimens of the so-called Persian ware, on which the 
latter made some remarks, This ware, he observed, might be divided into 
three categories. I. A coarse porcelain, either white or a brilliant blue 
with metallic reflexions, II. A porous earthenware with a brilliant glaze 
and colouring, ornamented chiefly with flowers. III. An earthenware 
of a dingier hue, with minute ornaments in black, yellow, or red. These 
wares are all termed Persian, but Mr, Franks had for some time considered 
the second variety as probably made in Asia Minor or the neighbouring 
islands; some specimens having Turkish inscriptions, while tiles with 
similar ornamentation are to be found in buildings in Asia Minor and 
Egypt. Recently M. Salzmann, a French gentleman residing at Rhodes, 
had, on seeing some specimens, pronounced them to be undoubtedly made 
at Lindo, in the island of Rhodes, at a manufactory which took its origin 
during the occupation of the island by the Knights of St. John, and con- 
tinued up to the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Wiupe exhibited a series of drawings from tiles in a house at 
Cairo, with patterns exactly similar, 
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ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


January 6. The Rev. C. W. Brnenam 
in the Chair. 

The Rev. Edmund Venables communi- 
cated an account of the extensive Roman 
remains discovered during the previous 
summer at Carisbrooke, in the Isle of 
Wight. The casual notice of fragments 
of a British urn and some Roman tiles in 
April last had induced Mr. Spickernell, of 
Freshwater, to make excavations; and the 
site of a villa, with a handsome tessellated 
floor, a bath with hypocausts, decorations 
painted in fresco, and other vestiges, had 
been brought to light. The discovery 
oceurred in the grounds of the Vicarage, 
and every facility for the explorations 
had been readily granted by the Rev. E. 
James, the Vicar, through whose good 
taste it is hoped that these curious evi- 
dences of actual occupation of the Isle of 
Vectis by the Romans, which had some- 
times been called in question, may be 
permanently preserved. By the kindness 
of Mr. Brion, of Newport, a large repre- 
sentation of the mosaic pavement, printed 
in colours for a forthcoming work on the 
antiquities of the island, by Mr. Ernest 
Wilkins and Mr. Brion, was sent for ex- 
hibition. 

Mr. Edmund Waterton, F.S.A., sent a 
very interesting Essay on the classification 
and distinctive character of finger-rings, 
from the earliest periods; pointing out 
their various uses in ancient and medieval 
times, the superstitious notions associated 
with them, and their value as illustrating 
manners and customs, and the prevalent 
taste or sentiment in successive phases of 
social refinement. 

The Rev. E. Trollope gave an account 
of a remarkable little MS. roll, which was 
brought for examination. Its date is the 
thirteenth century. It bears on one side 
a satirical poem in Norman-French, com- 
posed, probably, to be sung in the halls of 
the barons, soon after the commotions in 
London in 1268. Many. distinguished 
nobles are named, but the chief com- 
mendation of the rhymer is bestowed 
upon Simon de Montfort. This poem has 

Gent. Mae. Vox, CCVIII. 


been published by Mr. Wright. On the 
other side of the MS. exhibited is writ- 
ten an English interlocutory poem of the 
fourteenth century, one of the earliest ex- 
amples of a curious class of dramatic com- 
positions, and valuable for its dialectical 
peculiarities. It has been printed by 
Sir F. Madden in the Reliquia Antique. 

Mr. Trollope also gave some “notices of 
the singular relics designated hand-bricks, 
being clumps of terra-cotta, rudely formed 
by squeezing a piece of clay, usually with 
the left hand. Such objects have occurred 
in abundance at Wainfleet, in Lincoln- 
shire, and elsewhere, and in Guernsey, as 
described by Mr. Lukis. They have been 
regarded as connected with some opera- 
tions in the manufacture of pottery. The 
relics discovered by Mr. Trollope, and sent 
forexamination, occurred near Hale Magna, 
Lincolnshire, in a tumulus recently re- 
moved by the Hon. and Rev. F. Sugden, 
proprietor of the land. Among a mass of 
burnt matter, probably a sepulchral de- 
posit, many rudely formed clumps of baked 
clay were found resembling those termed 
hand-bricks, with others of more regular 
four-sided fashion. Also bones of a deer, 
possibly relics of the funeral feast. Mr. 
Trollope supposes that the little bricks 
may in this instance have been combined 
together to form a small domed covering 
over the ashes of the dead, or the cinerary 
urn ; and their form approaches sufficiently 
to that of the voussoirs of an arch to 
justify the conjecture that in localities 
where slabs of stone could not be obtained, 
the remains of the dead may occasionally 
have been protected by such curiously con- 
structed receptacles. 

The Duke of Northumberland sent for 
examination some curious relics of ancient 
mining operations in Montgomeryshire, 
recently presented to his Grace’s Museum 
at Alnwick Castle, by Sir Hugh Williams, 
Bart. They consisted of an iron miner’s 
pick, found at a depth of 60 feet in the 
old workings attributed to the Romans 
in the Snow Brook mines on Plinlimmon; 
and a round ball of stone artificially shaped, 
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and doubtless used in some process of 
pounding the ore in ancient times. With 
this last was found a portion of a stag’s 
horn fashioned to serve as the handle of 
some implement, and well suited for the 
handle of one of the perforated stone mauls 
or axe-heads, which occur with early re- 
mains. 

Sir T. R. Gage, Bart., brought an ex- 
quisite enamelled triptych of silver, painted 
in translucent enamel in the peculiar style 
of the early part of the fourteenth century. 
Sir Thomas stated that it had been ob- 
tained by his father in Portugal, but Mr. 
Franks remarked that it is an example of 
French art, and of the choicest descrip- 
tion. The subjects, eleven in number, are 
the chief incidents in the passion of our 
Lord, with figures of St. Anne, St. Catha- 
rine and St. Margaret. 

Mr. Edward Richardson described the 
recent discovery of an effigy in Aston 
church, near Birmingham, which had been 
concealed by pews, and is not noticed by 
Dugdale. A drawing, which had been 
kindly executed by Mr. Alan Everett, 
Secretary of the Society of Arts at Bir- 
mingham, was sent for exhibition. The 
effigies present the character and features 
of military equipment of the time of 
Henry VI., and deserve examination on 
account of some peculiarities. The chief 
cause, however, which had excited interest 
in regard to the discovery of the figure, 
was, that a piece of actual armour was 
found fitted to the lower part of the face, 
giving the impression that it had been a 
kind of beaver, or mentoniére, protecting 
the chin, in combination with the salade 
worn at the period. Mr. Richardson re- 
ferred to some other instances in which, as 
he supposed, pieces of real armour had 
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possibly been attached to monumental 
figures. In the present instance, how- 
ever, the adjustment of the iron relic ap- 
pears to have been accidental, and it seems 
to be one of the pointed visors of the 
headpieces of a much later period. 

Mrs. Alexander Kerr presented a series 
of beautiful photographs of medieval 
plate, sculptured ivories, standing cups, 
and other choice examples of art work- 
manship obtained by her on the Continent. 

The Rev. Fuller Russell brought some 
sculptures in ivory of the finest class of 
art. One of them, formerly in Pugin’s 
collection, is a devotional folding tablet, 
with subjects from the history of our Lord. 
The date, Mr. Franks observed, may be 
assigned to about 1320; and the intro- 
duction of the English rose, with some 
other features in the workmanship, justi- 
fies the supposition that these carvings 
were executed in England. The other 
specimens exhibited were a portion of an- 
other tablet, date 1300, and a spirited lit- 
tle group of figures, representing St. Peter 
and Malchus, date about 1400. A com- 
panion subject, by the same sculptor, is in 
Mr. Rohde Hawkins’s collection. 

An interesting plan of the remains of 
the conventual church and cloisters, with 
the adjoining buildings, at Shap Abbey, 
Westmoreland, recently excavated by com- 
mand of the Earl of Lonsdale, was laid 
before the meeting by the Rev. James 
Simpson, Vicar of Shap, under whose care 
the recent explorations at the Abbey have 
been carried out. A full report on the 
results .of this work was promised for a 
subsequent meeting. A memoir on fur- 
ther researches in the Troad, by Mr. Frank 
Calvert, is also reserved for a future oc- 
casion, 


NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Jan. 26. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

Dr. Julius Friedlaender, of Berlin, com- 
municated a notice of a coin of Arpi, and 
shewed why the coins which, in the cata- 
logue of the late Lord Northwick’s coins, 
are said to be erroneously attributed to 
this town,—being always found in the 


South of Asia Minor,—belong, if not to 
Arpi, yet to some town of Southern Italy. 

Mr. Evans read a paper upon some rare 
and unpublished British coins, comprising 
some of Cunobeline, Tasciovanus, Dubno- 
vellaunus, and others. The most remark- 
able were a new type in gold of Cunobe- 
line, with the horse to the left instead of 
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to the right; two others of the same 
prince giving the legends TASCIIOVANTIS 
and CAMVLODVNO; three coins with the 
legend more or less complete, RVLIS (which 
it was suggested were in some manner 
connected with the British capital vERV- 
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LAMIVM); a copper coin of Dubnovel- 
launus, being the first known of him in 
that metal; a gold coin with the legend 
ANDO, and one in silver with Trp, both 
of uncertain attribution. 


ESSEX ARCH ZOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Oct. 20, 1859. The annual meeting 
was held at the Museum, Saffron Walden, 
the Right Hon. Lord BrayBROOKE, Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The Report stated— 

“ Since the last general annual meeting, 
two general meetings have been held for 
the reading of papers and exhibition of 
antiquities, which were more numerously 
attended than any of the Society’s pre- 
vious meetings, — viz., at Stratford, in 
Dec.1858, and at Barking, in June, 1859. 

“The volume of the Society’s ‘ Trans- 
actions’ at Waltham has been put into 
the hands of members during the past 
year, and it is hoped that it has given 
satisfaction. The next volume, containing 
papers read at the Hadleigh meeting, is 
almost ready for issue. 

“During the year, forty-six new mem- 
bers have joined the Society. 

“Your Council have never lost sight of 
the desirableness of establishing a Museum 
at Colchester; but circumstances have 
hitherto prevented the accomplishment of 
that object. It is confidently hoped that 
it may be attained within another year, 
and in that case its opening will appro- 
priately be celebrated by the holding of 
the next annual meeting of the Society at 
Colchester.” 

The Rev. F. Spurrell, the financial 
secretary, read the statement of the funds, 
He said that financially their position was 
every way encouraging. They had a 
balance in hand of something like £120; 
they were entirely free from debt, and 
every bill had been paid. As they were 
looking forward to the annual subscrip- 
tions, he thought they should be doing 
right in investing their funds, and he 
should therefore ask for authority to 
invest them in the three per cent. consols ; 
which proposition was agreed to. 


The Rev. R. B. Burgess, Rector of 
Chickney, and the Rev. J. Collin, Vicar of 
Strethall, were then elected members of 
the Society. The officers for the past 
year were re-elected. C. K. Probert, Esq., 
of Newport, and the Rev. J. Spurrell were 
elected members of the Council. 

Joshua Clarke, Esq., read a paper on 
the name of the town of Saffron Walden, 
and exhibited several plants of saffron 
in flower, also impressions in wax of the 
seal of the Arms of the Corporation, viz., 
Three plants of saffron, surrounded by a 
battlemented wall, and four towers—a 
pun on the name, “ Saffron walled in,”— 
the legend being, “Comm: Sigill: ma- 
joris et aldermand: ville de Saffron Wal- 
den in comm: Essex.” 

The next paper read was one by the 
Rev. J. H. Sperling, on the Churches 
of North-west Essex, since published in 
the “ Ecclesiologist ” for February, 1860. 
Many brasses and other antiquities in the 
museum were minutely described by Mr. 
Clarke. The castle and the church were 
visited; but the chief feature of the day 
was an excursion to Audley End, the 
magnificent seat of the noble President. 
Lord Braybrooke received his visitors in 
the great hall, where numerous objects 
of high antiquarian and historic interest 
were exhibited, including a superb collec- 
tion of ancient rings. 

After a full examination of these, of the 
coin cabinet in the library, and the por- 
traits, the company proceeded to the Mu- 
seum, which, as is well known, is almost 
exclusively the result of Lord Braybrooke’s 
individual researches upon Roman and 
Saxon sites in the neighbourhood, and 
upon the borders of Essex and Cam- 
bridgeshire during a series of years. From 
the nature, extent, and fruits of these re- 
searches, perhaps they are entitled to be 
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classed amongst the most valuable and 
considerable which have taken place since 
the celebrated explorations of Dr. Faussett 
among the Saxon cemeteries of Kent a cen- 
tury ago, the results of which have been 
recently given to the world by Mr. Joseph 
Mayer under the able editorship of Mr. C. 
Roach Smith. 

The Audley End collection, however, 
though its archeological value takes a 
very wide range, most nearly concerns the 
history of the Roman and Saxon occupa- 
tion of the north-west portion of Essex 
and parts adjacent. None of the peculiar 
circular fibule of the Jutes, common in 
Kent, or the saucer-shaped varieties found 
in Berkshire, Oxfordshire, and Gloucester- 
shire, appear; the prevalent form, and very 
numerous and interesting varieties too, 
were those designated “ cruciform ;” one 
of them elaborately ornamented and gilt, 
almost equal in sizé and beauty to the 
great Ingersby fibula, (Leicestershire), 
These ornaments indicate very surely the 
location of the various Saxon tribes in 
Britain. Several fine and very perfect 
specimens of the ornaments first designated 
by Mr. Roach Smith “ Girdle-hangers,” 
analogous to the modern chatellaine, are 
contained in the collection; but it was 
suggested by a very able archeologist 
present, that they might also have been 
worn for the purpose of looping up the 
long garments of the Anglo-Saxon ladies. 
Many varieties of the girdle-hanger have 
been found in different parts of the king- 
dom, as well as in Germany. Combs, bone 
pins, and various articles of the toilet, both 
Roman and Saxon, are numerous. The 
collection of pottery, both Roman and 
Saxon, is extremely fine, and affords many 
varieties. These include some highly orna- 
mented specimens of Saxon urns of great 
interest, and very perfect examples of Sa- 
mian ware. The specimens of Roman 
glass manufacture are of extreme interest, 
the vessels being of large size and very 
perfect. Among the Roman bronzes was 
the colander, or strainer, with a handle 
several inches long, and pierced with very 
minute holes forming a pattern, from the 
Borough-field at Chesterford, whence his 
Lordship obtained the extraordinary hoard 
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of 200 first-brass coins in the finest pre- 
servation, which were exhibited to the 
members in the library. A number of 
Roman implements, which excited much 
attention and speculation, were a set of 
what appeared to be scythes, of the same 
size and shape as those in modern use, 
except that the ends to which it must be 
presumed the handles were affixed in some 
way, were returned towards the edge in 
the manner of a sickle, but much more 
acutely, to the extent perhaps of a foot or 
eighteen inches. It is obvious that the 
handles could not have been attached ac- 
cording to the method now in use. With 
these were large iron tires of the wheels 
of Roman vehicles. Some large and very 
curious Roman locks were also shewn, the 
construction of which his Lordship ex- 
plained; and some curious specimens of 
large iron chains. Many fragments of 
Roman wall-painting, the colours still 
fresh and brilliant, afforded examples of 
the mode in which the interiors of the 
villas were decorated; and there was one 
large piece of tessellated pavement, but not 
of very elaborate character. ‘ 
Around the walls of the museum were 
arranged many umbos of Saxon shields, 
with a variety of weapons, swords, and 
knives. ‘There were also several highly 
interesting specimens of military weapons 
of the sixteenth century, which were pur- 
chased by Lord Braybrooke, at a sale at 
Debden Hall, the seat of Sir Francis Vin- 
cent. These included an English bill of 
the time of Henry VIII. a two-handed 
sword, a halbert also of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and a very remarkable pole-axe, or 
hache d’armes, a weapon used in single 
combat during the fifteenth century, but 
probably of somewhat later date. The 
head is formed of iron, coated partly with 
brass; on one side is a maul, divided into 
four square blunt teeth issuing from the 
mouth of a lion, and upon the other side 
a slightly curved spike, also protruding 
from the lion’s jaws; the handle is orna- 
mented with flewrs-de-lis, and just beneath 
the head are a rose and flewr-de-lis, with 
two kneeling boys, as supporters, sustain- 
ing a mitre; acorns were also attached to 
the handle, to keep the hand in proper po- 
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sition when using the weapon. Examples 
of this weapon are extremely rare. 

On the whole the present meeting may 
be regarded as one of the most interesting 
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which the Society has yet held in the 
county, although the attendance of mem- 
bers was less numerous than at those held 
in the vicinity of the metropolis. 


MEROVINGIAN ANTIQUITIES DISCOVERED AT ENVERMEU, JULY, 1859, 
BY THE ABBE COCHET. 


Tue Abbé Cochet devoted the month of 
July last to an eighth and last examina- 
tion of the Merovingian cemetery at En- 
vermeu. This resting-place, since its 
first discovery through the cutting of a 
new road in 1850, has proved a source of 
much valuable revelation in the yet so ob- 
scure origin of the French monarchy. 

Although this last research has been less 
productive than the former ones as re- 
gards the number of relics found, yet a 
host of new details and unlooked-for reve- 
lations have combined to render it no less 
valuable. The peculiar character of the 
cemetery of Envermeu has always been 
to throw, on each examination, fresh light 
on former discoveries. 

This last research, too, has further had 
the advantage of completing the study of 
this cemetery, which has proved the most 
important hitherto discovered in Nor- 
mandy. This old resting-place of the 
Franks is now well understood in its 
entirety. The form was very nearly cir- 
cular, and it is very probable that a tu- 
mulus formerly was raised over it. 

The portion recently examined seems to 
have been the most violated and pillaged 
of the whole cemetery. Out of forty 
graves opened on this occasion, above 
thirty had been already ransacked at some 
former period: such spoliation must be 
attributed to a contemporary age. The 
ten graves that remained nearly intact 
must have been reputed the least rich, 
and, in fact, they did not yield relics of 
the same value as many other graves. 

The following is a list of the objects 
recently found :— 

BRONZE OBJECTS. 
3 fibule of the handle shape, found on the 
breast. 
6 belt-buckles, plated, of which one was 
set with glass. 


2 belt-clasps, with engraved plates. 

2 small buckles for straps. 

All these objects were found at the waist. 

16 heads of nails for ornamenting the 
belt. 

2 ditto for ornamenting a scabbard. 

3 triangular buckle-points, one of them 
double. 

4 needles. 

1 ring, still on the finger. 

1 hair-pin, found near the head. 

2 rings. 

IRON OBJECTS. 

2 axes, or franciscas—one small, 
found at the feet. 

4 lances, or framex; three found at the 
head, one at the feet. 

4 sabres, or scramasaxes; one of them 
broken, another notched. 

11 knives, two of them in leather cases, 
found by belt-buckles. 

5 brad-awls, which seem to have been 
used for piercing leather, and to have 
been part of a military outfit. 

7 belt-buckles. 

1 belt-clasp of oval form, and seemingly 
damascened. 

2 purse-clasps. 

1 spur, found by the feet. 

1 ring, found at the waist. 


Both 


POTTERY, GLASS, AND FLINT. 

10 earthen vessels, seven of which are black, 
two white, and one red. Two or three 
vessels were blackened by the fire, and 
appeared to have been used. One of 
the black vessels had a handle and a 
spout. These vessels, as usual, were 
empty, and were placed at the feet of 
the dead; they probably merely con- 
tained water. 

1 glass bead. 

2 fire-flints, found at the waist. 

Total number of objects, 94. 
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Correspondence of Splbanus Arban. 


[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless agreeable, for 
publication, but in order that a copy of the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE containing 
their Communications may be forwarded to them.] 





MURAL PAINTINGS. 


Mr. Ursan,—Having obtained permission to remain up during the last 
Vacation, and finding it rather dull, I amused myself with making excur- 
sions to old churches in the neighbourhood, and examining them with the 
help of the “ Guide” published by the Oxford Architectural Society. I 
found this book in general very accurate and useful, and the changes that 
have taken place, since it was published, in many of the churches, have 
affected the arrangement of seats and the other furniture or fittings more 
than the fabrics themselves, which have been little altered. Painted glass 
has been added in some cases, but this, being modern, will not interest your 
readers. In a few cases, the old paintings on the walls have been dis- 
covered by scraping off plaster and whitewash, and you may be glad to 
have sketches of these. I therefore send you two, One from Charlton-on- 
Otmoor ; this is on one of the pillars in the nave, and has every appearance 
of being original ; the style of the drawing, as you will see, belongs to the 
thirteenth century, and as this part of the church is described as Early 
English, it agrees very well with the date of the construction. The cres- 
cent and the star, I am told, refer to the time of the Crusades, which seems 
to carry back the work to the early part of the century. 

The other is a head of St. Peter, I believe, from the chancel of the church 
at Chalgrove, where Hampden was killed, and where a hideous pillar was 
erected to his memory about twenty years ago. This chancel is of the time 
of Edward II., and is a very perfect and good example of that time; and 
the walls of both sides and at the east end are covered with a series of 
paintings of small figures arranged in groups according to the subjects, 
part of which are evidently Scriptural, but of which I trust some person 
more competent than myself will furnish you with a complete account. I 
hear that a paper has been read upon them before the Oxford Architectural 
Society, which perhaps you can obtain. The drawings appear to me re- 
markably good, and a very complete and interesting series.—I am, &c. 

Oxford, Feb. 1860. An UNDERGRADUATE. 


[Sytvanvs Ursan is much obliged to his young friend, and hopes that others will 
follow his example. He has the satisfaction of presenting his readers with copies of 
the sketches. He is reminded that the present Sir Henry Ellis was a correspondent 
of his when an undergraduate at St. John’s College more than sixty years ago, about 
1796, if he remembers rightly. ] 
































CHARLTON-ON-OTMOOR CHURCH, OXON. 
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ANCIENT VIEW OF PARIS. 
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delamrete genemefre 


Mr. Ursan,—I believe the accompanying drawing, copied from an 
exquisitely illuminated manuscript of the close of the fifteenth century, will 
prove doubly interesting to you, as exhibiting St. Geneviéve, with her 
usual emblems, (holding a candle lighted by an angel, which the devil 
attempts to extinguish,) and a quaint bird’s-eye view of the ancient city of 
Paris, of which she is regarded as the special patroness. 

The view comprises the Ile de la Cité, the site of the Roman Lutetia, 
the Seine diverging on either side, crossed by timber bridges erected upon 
piles, nearly in the line of the existing Pont-Neuf, the quays being protected 
by a solid stone parapet. Water mills are formed in connexion with the 
northern bridge, and the other has a continuous row of half-timbered 
buildings forming a covered way. 

Immediately beneath the figure of the saint appears the north-west 
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prospect of the cathedral of Nétre Dame, with its solemn grey massive 
towers, and the elegant fl@che for the sanctus bell. 

On the northern bank of the isle are seen the round towers and conical 
roofs of the Conciergerie, and in the centre the venerable Palais de Justice, 
originally the residence of the kings of France; adjoining it is the fagade 
of the unrivalled Sainte Chapelle, with its circular window, lofty gable, 
elegant turret, and gilded crosses ; the entrance to the curious substructure 
and the ascent to the principal floor being distinctly shewn. 

The whole of the islet in front of this structure is laid out as a garden 
and shrubbery, and enclosed by an embattled wall, washed by the river, 
having a water-gate at the extremity, formed in several stages with salient 
angle-turrets and steep roof. 

The distant towers, spires, and turrets stretching southward in the direc- 
tion of the ‘‘ Quartier Latin,’’ still so rich in ecclesiastical remains, group 
harmoniously with steep roofs and gables, several of which oversail upon 
arches, as in many French towns, if not in the Paris of the nineteenth 
century. 

A hilly landscape forms the background; in the river is an isolated 
water-mill of small dimensions, as compared with the huge figures in the 
approaching boat ; wherever human forms are indicated to animate the 
lower scene, their proportions are colossal, and not diminished by height, 
distance, or perspective, but rather proportioned to the dominant figure of 
the saintly shepherdess, to whom the rest of the picture is merely acces- 
sory; still it is deserving of careful study and much commendation. 

Iam, &c., 


Oxford, Feb. 1860. C. A. Bucur. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW, HYDE, NEAR WINCHESTER. 
Mr. Urnsan,—A note of an interesting of the arch of this chapel. When it was 


discovery, made early in last year, re- 
specting the architecture of this church, 
may be acceptable to your readers. 

In the “ Architectural Notes” by Mr. 
J. H. Parker in the Winchester volume of 
the Archwological Institute, p. 12, the 
tradition that the church of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Hyde, was built of fragments from 
the Abbey buildings, is noticed, together 
with the occurrence of a fine Norman south 
doorway, and of an Early English window 
on the north side. Visitors may remem- 
ber that there was an appendage on the 
north side, which might have been called 
a north transept, and which most probably 
was a chantry chapel ; and that a late Nor- 
man capital was visible on the west side 

9 


determined to enlarge the church, an ex- 
amination was made at this part of the 
building, und it was proved, by cutting 
away part of the wall, that there was ori- 
ginally a north aisle, separated from the 
nave by three Norman arches with cylin- 
drical piers, one of which (with the spring 
of the two arches, east and west, from its 
abacus) was found connected with the 
capital before named. On the side of this 
pier, and preserved by the masonry built 
against it, was a full-length painting of a 
bishop, in pontificalibus, with the low- 
pointed mitre of the late Norman times. 
The work filling up the pier-arches seems 
to be Early English. 

The explanation of this most probably 
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is to be found in the record (Wharton, 
Ang. Sacra, vol. i. p. 299), that during the 
wars of Stephen’s reign, in 1141, the whole 
suburb of Hyde was burnt ; “ecclesia sanc- 
timonialium combusta et ecclesia‘de Hida,” 
this church of St. Bartholomew; which 
when it was rebuilt preserved of its ori- 
ginal north aisle only the chantry-chapel 
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I have spoken of, the relics of its original 
Norman construction being almost wholly 
hidden by the Early English work of its 
restorers. Tam, &c. ’ 
B. B. Woopwakp. 
Haverstock-hill, London, 
Jan. 9, 1860. 


OLIVER CROMWELL’S SADDLE-ROOM, AT CHRISTCHURCH, HANTS, 


Mr. Urnsan,—A curious discovery was 
recently made at Christ Church by Mr. 
Ferrey. Over the apsidal chapel in the 
south transept is a similar chapel in the 
story above; but over the two Decorated 
chapels of the north transept is an oblong 
chamber with windows, which were never 
glazed, but were closed by shutters. It 
was called “ Oliver Cromwell’s Saddle- 
room,” and certain holes were shewn in 
the plaster on the west wall which were 
said to mark the places where the Ironsides 
fixed pegs to hold their horses’ bridles, &. 
As every Jacobean building is attributed 
locally to Inigo Jones, so all dilapidations 
of remote times are set down to “ Old 
Noll.” But no Roundhead did harm to 
Christ Church. On opening the shutters 
and admitting a strong light, the plaster 
displayed the perfect plan of a Decorated 
window, punctured and outlined; on a 
careful measurement of an empty window- 
cease at the east end of the south aisle of 
the nave, the dimensions of tracery, lights 
and mullions were found to correspond 


identically. This window is now being 
filled in accordance with this original de- 
sign. This room, probably, was appro- 
priated to the Master of the fabric. To 
the south of the south transept were the 
refectory and kitchen. But on the west 
side of the north transept were the so- 
called “ Castellan’s rooms.” With that 
perfect Norman house by the side of the 
Avon, and the keep on the mound adjoin- 
ing, the castellan would not require apart- 
ments built on the side of a church. There 
were steps and a door leading to them out 
of the north aisle of the nave; is it 
not more probable that they formed per- 
haps a sacristry below, and a library or 
muniment chamber above ? 
I am, &e. 
MacKkenziz Watcort, M.A. 

P.S. A good Early English door, that 
used by the Prior in entering from the 
cloister, has been discovered within the 
last fortnight, in the easternmost bay of 
the south nave-aisle. 


WORCESTER CATHEDRAL LIBRARY. 


Mr. Ursan,—This library, it is well 
known, contains several thousand volumes 
of valuable works, including the Fathers, 
many writers of the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and tracts on Church History; but 
it is not so generally known that the 
MSS. contained therein are numerous and 
of considerable value. The illuminated 
writings of the monks are singularly beau- 
tiful, and it may be remembered that not 
long ago a MS. was discovered here which 
is believed to be unique in this country, 
namely, Vacarius’s Epitome of the Roman 
Law. Like the cathedral to which it be- 
longs, the library suffered much by the 

Gent. Mag. Vor. CCVIII. 


rude hands of the civil war troopers. 
Aubrey tells us that “Captain Silas Taylor 
garbled the library, whence he had the 
grant of King Edgar printed in Selden’s 
Mare Clausum. I have seen it many 
times. He offered it to the King (Charles 
II.) for £120, but his Majesty would not 
give so much; at length,” adds the gossip- 
ing chronicler, “his creditors seized his 
effects. I told one of the prebends, but 
they cared not for such things. I believe 
it hath wrapped herrings by this time.” 
More care is now taken of the precious 
relics preserved here, and ‘the present 
librarian, the Rev. R. Sarjeant, has with 
ul 
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much judgment and labour prepared a 
catalogue of the entire MSS. in the library, 
sufficient copies of which will be printed 
for distribution among the principal libra- 
rians and other learned men in the king- 
dom and elsewhere. If this example were 
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followed, the treasures of our cathedral 

libraries would become gradually known 

to those who best can appreciate them. 
Iam, &e., 

J. NoaKE. 


Worcester, Feb. 2, 1860. 


JOHN OR IVON CHALKHILL. 


Mr. UrBan,—Izaak Walton was ninety 
years old when he published, in 1683, 
‘¢ Thealma and Clearchus, a Pastoral His- 
tory in smooth and easy verse, written 
long since by John Chalkhill, Esq., an ac- 
quaintant and friend of Edmund Spenser.” 
In the preface, written in 1678, Walton 
gives us the following curt but amiable por- 
traiture: “And, I have also this truth to 
say of the author, that he was in his time 
a man generally known, and as well be- 
loved; for he was humble, and obliging 
in his behaviour, a gentleman, a scholar, 
very innocent and prudent; and indeed 
his whole life was useful, quiet, and vir- 
tuous. God send the story may meet 
with, or make all readers like him. I. W.” 

This is literally all that is known of the 
author of “ Thealma and Clearchus,” with 
the exception of two songs published by 
Walton in his “ Compleat Angler,” signed 
“To Chalkhill.” His life is a hidden 
mystery, which even the industry and 
inquisitive zeal of modern antiquarianism 
have failed to unravel. This is singular 
in relation to one described as a man 
generally known, Among the Middlesex 
County Records, of the thirtieth to the 
last year of the reign of Elizabeth, I find 
the name of Ivon Chalkhill, gentleman, 
one of the coroners of our Lady the Queen. 
In a roll of the year 1601, containing the 
names of the coroners, bailiffs, high-con- 
stables, &c., for Westminster and Middle- 
sex, he is described as “Ion Chalkhill, 
generosus.” He wrote a singularly beau- 
tiful hand, as his autographs appended to 
several documents testify, and although in 
the Records he is called Jvon Chalkhill, 
he subscribed himself “ Ion’? and some- 
times “Io Chalkhill.” It is worthy of 
remark that the songs printed in the 
“Angler” thirty years before the publi- 
cation of “ Thealma,” are also signed “ Io 


Chalkhill*.” Could the Middlesex coroner 
have been the poet? His office would 
have made him generally known, he must 
also have been a contemporary of Edmund 
Spenser, through whose influence we may 
conjecture he may have obtained his ap- 
pointment. Mr. Singer, who reprinted 
“Thealma and Clearchus,” thought Chalk- 
hill a fictitious personage, and the poem 
the composition of Izaak Walton; a simi- 
lar opinion is expressed by Sir Egerton 
Bridges in the “ Retrospective Review,” 
but the songs in the “Compleat Angler” 
indicate an ancient friendship. Sir John 
Hawkins says, that “John Chalkhill’s 
tomb of black marble is still to be seen on 
the walls of Winchester Cathedral, by 
which it appears he died in May 1679, 
at the age of eighty.” Walton writing 
his preface to “Thealma” in 1678, not 
only speaks of him as dead, but as one 
who was in his time known, &c., an ex- 
pression which would lead to the inference 
that Chalkhill had been so long dead as 
to be then almost forgotten. Besides, the 
tomb in Winchester Cathedral cannot be 
the tomb of the author of “ Thealma and 
Clearchus,” who was an “acquaintant and 
friend” of Edmund Spenser, for Spenser 
died in 1598, a year before the John 
Chalkhill of Winchester Cathedral was 
born. 

The only evidence we have that Chalk- 
hill’s name was John, is from the title- 
page to “Thealma,” printed in 1683. 
Walton wrote the preface May 7, 1678, 
as he was in 1683 ninety years of age, the 
probability is that he did not revise the 
proofs. Might not, therefore, the “ John” 
in the title-page be the printer’s supposed 





* In the first edition, Lond. 12mo., 1653, the 
songs (pp. 85—209) have no signatures, but they 
appear in the subsequent editions. 
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correction of the “ Io” or “ Ion” of Chalk- 
hill’s signature, as it appears not only in 
autographs among the Records, but also 
at the foot of the songs in the “ Angler” ? 
It is possible, for such errors were not un- 
common. In documents to which his own 
signature is attached, his name is vari- 
ously spelt. A typographical error is far 
more probable, than that an author, so 
truthful and genial as dear old Izaak, 
could perpetrate a literary deception». 


The First Music Hall and Oratcrio. 
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Moreover, Walton was not indifferent to 
fame, and surely “ Thealma” would have 
added a laurel to his brow. The coroner 
may not have been the poet, but the 
existence of this Ivon Chalkhill, a con- 
temporary of the author of the ‘ Faerie 
Queene,” is a fact, I think, worth record- 
ing. It may prove a clue to a more satis- 
factory result.—I am, &c., 
F. SomNER MERRYWEATHER. 
Colney Hatch. 


THE FIRST MUSIC HALL AND ORATORIO. 


Mr. Ursan,—In a collection of old 
Prints, Title-pages, and other Miscellanies 
made by John Bagford, (Harl. MSS. 
British Museum, No. 5,956, Art. 40,) is 
a curious engraved address of the year 
1698, signed by “ Cavendish Weedon,” 
proposing to erect in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
a chapel for the performance of choral 
services at the great festivals, daily ser- 
vice morning and evening, and on Sun- 
days, to be a chapel-of-ease to St. Giles’s. 

This was to be effected by subscription, 
and the Fields were to be laid out with 


walks, fountains, &c., for a public prome- 


nade. The scheme of the chapel appears 
to have failed, but the ornamental enclo- 
sure has been carried into effect with the 
exception of the fountains, &. 





> Sir Egerton Bridges thinks that had Chalk- 
hill been more than a fiction, Izaak would have 
treated us with some delightful details of his 
life; but we must remember that Walton speaks 
of Chalkhill as one of long since. Retrospective 
Review, vol. iv. 231. See also Flatman’s verses 
prefixed to the poem :— 

“Long had bright Thealma lain obscure,” &c. 


The projector, Mr. Cavendish Weedon, 
published in 1701-2, “ The Oration, An- 
thems, and Poems, spoken and sung at 
the performance of Divine Music, for the 
entertainment of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the H. H. of Commons, 
Jan. 31st, 1701.” (In British Museum, 
“ Weedon.’’) 

The performance, of which this was the 
second, took place at Stationers’ Hall. 
From this book it appears that the ora- 
tion was in prose, and that the musical 
part consisted of an anthem selected from 
the Psalms, and composed by Dr. Bull, and 
a second anthem of the same kind com- 
posed by Dr. Blow. These were in parts 
for tenor, counter-tenor, bass, and chorus. 
To these was added a poem to be sung. 

It appears that this was the first per- 
formance of sacred music in London, and 
that it gave rise to the oratorios after- 
wards composed by Handel, Haydn, &c. 

Iam, &c. 
E. G. B. 


Dec. 16, 1859. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A General History of Hampshire. By 
B. B. Woopwarp, B.A., F.S.A. Parts 
I.—IV. (Sold to Subscribers only. James 
S. Virtue.)—It, is certainly somewhat re- 
markable that a district which so abounds 
with matters of historical interest as 
Hampshire, has never yet had them sys- 
tematically illustrated. We have heard 
that an Archxological Society is in con- 
templation, and we trust that it may be 
founded ; with such a field as it will have 
before it, its suecess certainly ought not 
to admit of question. Meanwhile, as an 
addition to our county histories, and as a 
pioneer for the intended Society, we are 
glad to call attention to Mr. Woodward’s 
work, which as far as it has yet gone is 
manifestly a vast improvement on Warner. 
The plan of it is to give a topographical 
description of the county as it is at the 
present day, based on personal knowledge, 
and to use its former condition and history 
in illustration. It is proposed to complete 
the work in three vols. 4to., and by pub- 
lication in monthly parts (price 2s. 6d.) 
it is to be brought to a close in a compara- 
tively short period. Each part, we may 
remark, has a couple of steel engravings, 
among which we may see views, portraits, 
and seals. The portrait of William of 
Wykeham we cannot say is altogether to 
our taste; it professes to be, as we under- 
stand the inscription, the portrait from 
Winchester College, “improved” by a few 
touches borrowed from the monument in 
the cathedral; we should much prefer 
either pure et simple. We have also a 
picturesque view of Winchester from St. 
Giles’s hill, which would to our mind be 
rendered far more acceptable if we had 
also a map of the city, and we trust that 
it will be supplied. The parts published 
comprise the topography and history of 
Winchester and its cathedral, and we 
are glad to see that the labours of Pro- 
fessor Willis are freely yet judiciously 
turned to account. 


The Military Architecture of the Middle 
Ages: as Illustrated by Kenilworth, War- 
wick, and Masxstoke Castles. By G. T. 
Rosryson, Architect. 8vo., 56 pp. and 
two Plates. (Warwick: Cooke.)—This is 
another of those Lectures which are now 
so popular, and if they have no other 
effect than to compel the lecturer to get 
up a subject well, they cannot fail to do 
much good. No doubt much of the in- 
formation given is soon lost by the audi- 
ence, but the lecturer himself has been 
compelled to take pains, and to make 
himself master of his subject; and this 
Mr. Robinson has done in a very credit- 
able manner. He has evidently availed 
himself largely of the excellent work of 
M. Viollet-Leduc, and has applied it to 
the castles of his own neighbourhood with 
skill and judgment, making use also of the 
historical information which is so abun- 
dant respecting such castles as Kenilworth 
and Warwick. This lecture may be con- 
sidered as a sort of anticipation of a part 
of Mr. Hartshorne’s promised English 
edition of M. Viollet-Leduc’s admirable 
work. No censure whatever attaches to 
Mr. Robinson for this, on the contrary, it 
is creditable to him to be up to the fore- 
most rank of the day, and being able to 
read the French original, he had no need 
to wait for the English translatiou. To 
the generality of English readers, the in- 
formation contained in this lecture will be 
almost entirely new, and very interesting. 
We all want to understand the old walls 
that we see from time to time, and Mr. 
Robinson’s lecture will greatly assist those, 
who have not previously studied the sub- 
ject, in doing so, and will give them a 
good idea of those very interesting old 
castles. 

Our limits scarcely allow us to make 
extracts from pamphlets, while those who 
are interested in the locality will be sure 
to purchase and read for themselves, but 
we are tempted to make one short extract 
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on a subject which will be new to many of 
our readers :— 

‘The walls” (of Kenilworth) “ beyond the 
entrance have undergone so many changes, 
that it is almost impossible in their present 
ivy-clad condition to make out where the 
works of the different epochs begin and end ; 
but the general condition of the curtain- 
walls at this period, was a high wall, hav- 
ing a slight talus or slope on its outer sur- 
face ; its top was cut into battlements, 
having a coping-stone on the top, and 
pierced in the centre of each merlon (i.e. 
the solid stone-work between the two voids, 
or embraswres) by a loop-hole, a long narrow 
slit widened out and déeply splayed at the 
bottom, such as you see in the upper part 
of the keep and Lunn’s tower ; these ‘ mer- 
lons’ were now made much wider than they 
had hitherto been, as the loop-hole enabled 
one or two defenders to discharge their 
missiles through them, or through the em- 
brasure, as occasion required. But to see 
the battlements cutting their jagged and 
broken outlines sharply against the sky, 
was only to see a castle wall on a peace- 
footing ; as war drew near, they threw out 
long pieces of wood projecting over the 
moat, and on these formed a hanging gallery 
called a hoard; for they had found out 
that, however much they splayed the bottom 
of their loop-hole, an assailant, by keeping 
close to the wall at the bottom, was out of 
harm’s way; and if the defender exposed 
himself by leaning over the embrasure to 
attack him, the archers outside were quite 
ready to take advantage of it ; they there- 
fore threw out, both from curtain-walls and 
towers, these wooden galleries, giving them 
a directly perpendicular command of the 
wall from its summit to its base, and 
enabling the defenders to proceed from 
point to point unexposed to the assailants. 
If you examine the upper part of Lunn’s 
tower, you will still see the holes in which 
these supports were placed ; and you will 
there perceive that they occur on each side 
of the loop-holes, so that they would not in- 
terfere with the archers behind them,”— 
(pp. 28, 29.) 

The story of the siege is told in a very 
lively and truthful manner, but will not 
bear being divided. 

Of Warwick Castle we read :— 

“Might was ceasing to be Right, and 
Military Architecture was now protective of 
the law, rather than aggressive to it. Here, 


then, at Warwick, we see stately halls, 
spacious rooms, and all the appliances of 
domestic comfort set forth in literal pro- 
fusion, contrasting most favourably with the 
gloomy prison-like character of the Norman 
keep, and yet equally strong and well pro- 
tected ; for prior to the invention of cannon 
—or rather prior to its general use, for 
cannon had now began to play its part on 
the stage of war, yet prior to its general 
use—Warwick must have been more im- 
pregnable to the formidable engines of those 
days than was the solid keep of the Norman 
castle to the less perfect ones they were 
built to withstand. 

‘Gathered up along a bold escarpment of 
rock, washed at its foot by a wide and 
unfordable river, the domestic buildings 
luxuriated in a sense of safety, and spread 
themselves out along its bank at freedom: 
there they were free from danger, and it 
only remained to render them equally safe 
on the land side. Here commenced the work 
of the Military Architect—we will see how 
he did his work. Crossing the river, then, 
by a bridge from the southern side, the 
first military object that greets the view is 
the fine tower, called from its magnitude 
‘Caesar's Tower,’ built by Thomas Beau- 
champ, Earl of Warwick, who died in 1369 ; 
a brave and notable soldier in his day, 
who led the van at Crecy, was engaged at 
the siege of Calais, and fought nobly at 
Poictiers ; he also fought in the Holy Land, 
and was one of the founders of the Order of 
the Garter.”—(p. 47.) 

** Little else seems to have been done at 
Warwick, until its occupation by George, 
Duke of Clarence, who was created Earl of 
Warwick in Aug. 12, Edward IV. (1474), 
and whose career was extinguished in a butt 
of Malmsey, three years afterwards, To 
him may most probably be attributed the 
unfinished northern gateway, in which we 
find recorded the death warrant of military 
architecture; there we see the loop holes 
for cannon. The use of this new engine of 
destruction was now becoming general, and 
so changed all the tactics of war, that lofty 
towers and walls became gradually more and 
more useless ; no longer now was it necessary 
to struggle for, height, for this new arm 
soon reduced all to the same low level.”— 


(pp. 53, 54.) 


The History of Petersfield: being the 
substance of a Lecture delivered in the Na- 
tional School-room. By the Rev. J, W1L- 
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tiams, M.A., Curate. (Petersfield: Dup- 
lock.)—All endeavours to interest the in- 
habitants in the history of their native 
place deserve encouragement, and our 
thanks are due to Mr. Williams for this 
attempt. We observe also that he has 
received assistance from Mr. Bonham Car- 
ter, M.P., and Mr. Minty, formerly of Nor- 
wich, and then an active member of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archeological So- 
ciety. A great deal of information has 
been collected, probably all that was readily 
accessible, and we hope that the hearers 
were interested. Of course the most im- 
portant building in the town, in a his- 
torical point of view, is the fine old Nor- 
man church, of which a very bold restora- 
tion, by Mr. Colson of Winchester, is given 
as a frontispiece; views of the exterior 
and interior in its actual state are also 
given. From the latter we gather that 
there are three Norman windows at the 
east end of the nave, over the chancel- 
arch. These are not mentioned in the 
text, but if our memory does not deceive 
Us, the engraving is correct; and if so, 
these are a peculiar feature, probably 
unique, and something ought to have been 
said about them. Mr. Colson suggests, if 
we understand the text correctly, that 
they formed one side of a central tower, 
and an inscription, which is given, shews 
that some alteration has been made here, 
but there is nothing to determine whether 
this was the east wall, or the west wall of 
a central tower ; and as the chancel-arch is 
low, these windows do not appear high 
enough to have ever been above the roof 
of the nave, which has the original Norman 
pillars and arches. Mention is also made 
of Norman work in the west tower, but 
no ground-plan is given, and the engrav- 
ings are wretchedly bad. We regret that 
these excellent and well-meaning persons 
could not afford to give a better account 
of their very remarkable church. 





Considerations on Tactics and Strategy. 
By Col. Gzorcz Twrmiow, late Briga- 
dier commanding at Aurangabad. Second 
Edition. (Simpkin, Marshall & Co.)—It is 
true that in our day we very often see the 
young taking upon them to serve opinions 
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upon the more aged; the mature GENTLE- 
MAN’s MAGAZINE cannot approve of such 
practices, and is really pleased to observe 
that there are exceptions to it, as in the 
present instance where the lesson comes 
from an experienced veteran officer. 
The times are full of warlike sounds, and 
everybody is speaking of arming, and ma- 
neeuvring, and battling, as if human beings 
had only been sent into the world to de- 
stroy one another. But to the point. At 
this uncertain epoch, Brigadier Twem- 
low’s work is replete with individual, mili- 
tary, and national interest. In our literary 
sphere we do not presume to offer remarks 
on the main subject which illustrates the 
movements of hostile armies, nor on what 
is intimately connected with their judi- 
cious or erroneous management, the poli- 
tical results of victory or defeat; but we 
think we should ill discharge the functions 
of publicists (if we may so style ourselves 
on the occasion) if we did not, at such a 
moment, pay some attention to what so 
largely occupies all thoughts,—the defence 
of our country and the protection of all 
that is dear to us, in the possibility that 
the one might be violated and the other 
endangered. To be prepared for any and 
every contingency is our bounden duty. Si 
vis pacem, para bellum. To be ready for 
combat is to keep the peace. A hundred 
thousand well-drilled riflemen, with rail- 
roads to bring them swifty to where their 
services are wanted, afford a comfortable 
assurance; but our author shews that in 
order to be most efficient, the chief arm, in- 
fantry, must be accustomed to act in con- 
cert with cavalry (yeomanry included) and 
artillery. Unless accustomed to combi- 
nations of this kind, they would be ex- 
posed to severe losses from better-trained 
enemies. It seems that even our militia 
when embodied are never practised along 
with artillery, which our author earnestly 
contends they ought to be. He also en- 
forcesthe necessity for pre-arrangements by 
camps of instruction, and for earthworks 
ready for batteries on land and floats for 
others on sea, the guns for all being capa- 
ble of movement. Steam power renders 
the necessity for moveable artillery for 
coast defences absolutely indispensable ; 
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as by it confederate navies can be directed 
punctually to time and place, and “the 
flash and the bolt would be simultaneous.” 
“Tf tiger could be made always to keep 
his claws closed (observes our author), he 
would be comparatively less dangerous to 
his neighbours, but they are made re- 
tractile, and instinct prompts him to pull 
them out and stretch them against a tree 
(a fact in natural history) or other resist- 
ing substance, if he intends to attack a 
powerful antagonist—a wild boar, for ex- 
ample, that has sharpened his tusks.” Live 
and learn. Napoleon I. projected the in- 
vasion of England with a prodigious army 
on three momentous points,—Plymouth 
and Portsmouth with their dockyards and 
arsenals, and the Thames with Woolwich 
and London on its tempting banks, be- 
sides wing-diversions on Scotland and Ire- 
land to occupy these countries. The vote 
for at least £10,000,000, which has been 
demanded from the Parliament to secure 
these approaches, speaks volumes as to 
our danger then, though it was happily 
averted, Providence had another lesson to 
teach, and Moscow did, what we are con- 
vinced London would have done, and 
avenged scourged humanity. Now, we 
are at peace with, and, by every tie which 
should bind sovereigns, and nations, and 
mankind together in union, the allies of 
Napoleon III. ; that this alliance may never 
be disturbed is the wish of all wise, the 
prayer of all good, men; but the “Em- 
pire was Peace” a very short while ago, 
and there have been two very sanguinary 
wars waged by the Empire since then. No 
living soul can tell where the next may 
devastate the earth. The power of keep- 
ing in hand admirably organised armies 
ready for any exploit, the rapidity of move- 
ment, and the means of steam, to facilitate 
the ravages of the thief in the night, if 
80 disposed, all speak trumpet-tongued to 


’ Britain, rich as great, in the homely words 


of the old ballad, (a fair paraphrase of our 
Latin quotation) :— 
“Beware of thyself, and take care of thyself, 
For nobody cares for thee !”” 
We have only to add, that among the many 
authoritative military works to which the 
author refers, one of the most important 


is the Etudes of the present Emperor of 
the French ! 





Addresses to the Candidates for Ordi- 
nation on the Questions in the Ordination 
Service. By Samurt, Lorp BisHor oF 
OxrorpD, Chancellor of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, and Lord High Al- 
moner to her Majesty the Queen. (J. H. 
and Jas. Parker.) —The Bishop’s text, as it 
may be termed, is, “ An ignorant clergy is 
a reproach to any Church, and must injure 
its efficiency; but an ungodly clergy threat- 
ens the removal of its candlestick, and 
the extinction of its life.’ Those who 
know his earnest and affectionate style can 
well conceive how he must treat such mo- 
mentous subjects as are presented by the 
questions in the Ordination Service ; how 
he dwells on the “inward call,” on “the 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures,” on 
“being ensamples to Christ’s flock ;” how 
he exhorts to “ diligence in prayer, and in 
the study of Holy Writ.” Whilst very 
far from undervaluing the prerequisites of 
a liberal education and some measure at 
least of theological knowledge, the Bishop 
bends all the powers of his mind to stir up 
devout affections in candidates for the 
great but perilous office of the priesthood, 
and he publishes these Addresses in the 
well-founded hope that they will be useful 
to others beside those to whom they were 
delivered, while to these he trusts that 
they will recall some of the deepest feel- 
ings and most solemn moments of their 
lives. 





God’s Prohibition of the Marriage with 
a Deceased Wife's Sister (Lev. xxiii. 6) 
not to be set aside from an inference from 
His Institution of Polygamy among the 
Jews (Lev. xviii. 18). By the Rev. E. B. 
Pusey, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew, 
and Canon of Christ Church. (J. H. and 
Jas. Parker.)—It happily is not necessary 
for a man to be a profound Hebraist to be 
able to form a really sound, common-sense 
view of this question. Yet it will to many 
be a satisfaction to learn, on unimpeach- 
able authority, that the confusion of all 
family ties for which Dr. M‘Caul and 
others contend has no support from the 
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Scriptures taken in their plain gramma- 
tical sense. This is so conclusively esta- 
blished in the pamphlet before us, and 
that too in language that the English 
reader can have no difficulty with, that it 
ought to dispose of the question, and 
would do so, if the opposite party were 
amenable to reason. 


Thoughts on English Prosody and 
Translations from Horace. Further 
Thoughts on English Prosody. By Lorp 
Reprsparz. (J. H. and Jas. Parker.)— 
Lord Redesdale, confined to his couch by 
an accident, has turned his enforced lei- 
sure to good account in these pamphlets. 
He proposes six general rules, the adop- 
tion of which he conceives will enable the 
classical metres to be successfully adapted 
to English poetry. “It would surely be a 
great triumph,” he says, “for our lan- 
guage and literature, if we should suc- 
ceed in fixing rules of quantity such as no 
modern language at present possesses, and 
thereby enable ourselves to revive in it 
correctly the classical metres, the use of 
which are practically denied to us and 
all.” The subject appears to him to be 
of sufficient importance to be taken in 
hand by the Universities, or a royal com- 
mission ; and as specimens of what may 
be accomplished, he prints translations of 
Odes 5 and 29, Book III. of Horace, 
in rhyme, and of Ode 16, Book IL. in 
sapphics. Of this last we print the open- 
ing lines :— 


** All to God pray for quiet on the rough sea 
When the dark clouds are covering the 
moon, and 
Vainly is sought from star above a guiding 
Light by the sailor. 
E’en the fierce Thrace for quiet asks, the 
quivered 
Mede has his prayer for quiet: O my Gros- 
phus, 
True quiet cannot be by purple purchased, 
Jewel or ingot.” 


These views were published some time 
back, and they have been objected to by 
some parties and misunderstood by others, 
which has induced the noble author to 
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print his “ Further Thoughts,” in which 
he defends his sapphics, though confessedly 
offending against the established rules of 
accent, and enters at some length into the 
question of accent and quantity. He ex- 
presses his conviction that Virgil and 
Horace can never be successfully imitated 
by us while our language remains in its 
present state, and he says, very justly, 
that its improvement is worth a little 
trouble :— 


“My position is, that the failure which 
has hitherto attended all attempts to intro- 
duce the classical metres into our language 
has arisen from our having no rules of quan- 
tity on which such metres can alone be pro- 
perly based, and from our relying on Latin 
rules of accent to do the double work of 
supplying measure to verses founded on 
quantity, against which that accent often 
offends, and melody to a language the natu- 
ral accentuation of which exhibits a cha- 
racter materially different. Failure under 
such circumstances does not appear to me 
extraordinary ; it would have been more 
extraordinary had the attempts been suc- 
cessful.”—(p. 4.) 


Handbook of the Court, Peerage, and 


House of Commons for 1860. (King, 
Parliament-street).— This is the tenth 
issue of a very useful little work, which is 
published annually, from information sup- 
plied by the Members of both Houses of 
Parliament. Its chief contents are—A 
Court Guide, which beside the usual fea- 
tures gives the Heads of all Public De- 
partments, the Diplomatic Service, &c.; 
a Peerage, indicating families, public ca- 
reer, and political principles, courtesy- 
titles borne by heirs-apparent or presump- 
tive, &c.; and for the House of Commons, 
Biographical Sketches of the Members, 
nature of the franchise in each consti- 
tuency, number of registered voters, 
poll at the last election, and other mat- 
ters relating to the representation. 

The distinguishing feature of the Hand- 
book is, that it contains the pith and es- 
sence of many bulky and _ expensive 
volumes, arranged in a readily consultable 
form, and at a cost less than that of either 


singly. 
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The Parliamentary Companion for 
1860. Twenty-eighth year. By Rosert 
P. Dop, Esq. (Whittaker and Co.)—This 
well-known little work has been thoroughly 
revised, and all the corrections caused by 
the change of Ministry since its last appear- 
ance have been duly made, and its compiler 
has exerted increased vigilance necessary 
in recording the politics of each Member, 
In all possible cases the exact words of the 
Member himself have been preferred to 
any other statement of his political opi- 
nions. The impending discussion of a new 
Reform Bill, and of large financial changes 
connected with the defences of the coun- 
try, make this information particularly 
opportune, and must render the volume 
for this year indispensable to all who take 
an interest in public affairs. 


Chess Praxis. A Supplement to the 
Chess Player’s Handbook, containing all 
the most important modern Improve- 
ments in the Openings, illustrated by ac- 
tual Games; a revised Code of Chess 
Laws; and a Collection of Mr. Morphy’s 
Matches, &c., in England and France; 
critically annotated. By H. Sraunrton. 
(H. G. Bohn).—This is a valuable addition 
to the literature of chess. In the twelve 
years that have elapsed since the publica- 
tion of the Handbook, the art of war has, 
as everybody knows, undergone very im- 
portant modifications, and the game 
which is often regarded as valuable as an 
introduction to strategy has in like man- 
ner had its mutations. ‘“ Certain systems 
of attack that were thought to be irresist- 
ible a few years ago are now regarded as 
defective, and some lines of defence which 
the best authorities then deemed impreg- 
nable are found to have their vulnerable 
points.” To put these changes fairly be- 
fore the chess student, and point out, 
among many proposed modifications of 
the openings, those which are, and those 
which are not, improvements, has been 
one part of Mr. Staunton’s design: an- 
other, to bring the laws of the game into 
order, and as the fruit of his labours in 
that direction, we have a Revised Code, 
which, with notes and observations, ex- 
tends to more than sixty pages, and seems 
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to provide for almost every possible con- 
tingency. Games, literally by the hun- 
dred, are appended, annotated most la- 
boriously, and from these we see that Mr. 
Staunton does not share in the enthusiasm 
with which the chess practice of Mr. 
Morphy has lately been hailed. 


The Reform of the Sewers. By G. 
RocuFort CuaRKE, Esq., M.A. (J. H. 
and Jas. Parker.) —This is a country gen- 
tleman’s treatment of the sewage question. 
He inquires, and very naturally, “ Where 
shall we bathe ?” “ What shall we drink ?” 
if the modern practice of converting silver 
streams into sewers is to be continued. 
He especially addresses himself to his 
neighbours, the agricultural population of 
the counties on the upper course of the 
Thames, and shews that manure is wasted 
and the land starved by this preposterous 
proceeding. He has small sympathy with 
our Board of Works’ engineers, and wishes 
for none of their contrivances, good or 
bad. “Do not,” he says, “go on poison- 
ing the Thames more and more every day, 
lest we all become sick while the contrac- 
tors are working their way. Withdraw 
all the filth that can be withdrawn, whe- 
ther in London or in the country; carry 
it off to the land, and promptly plough or 
dig it in.” Too good advice to be fol- 
lowed, we are afraid. 


Le Romancero du Pays Basque. 12mo., 
138 pp. (Paris: Didot. London: Williams 
and Norgate. )—This pleasing little volume 
consists of tales taken from the ballads of 
the Basque provinces. Every one who 
has paid attention to the ballads of early 
times must have observed what pretty little 
romances they contain, full of life, incident, 
and adventure, often enough to be spun 
out into a modern three volume novel. 
The poetry of the Basques belongs to a 
remote period, and describes scenes ex- 
hibiting great simplicity of manners, and 
is fuil of a lively imagination ; it therefore 
affords excellent materials for a series of 
tales, and the author of this volume has 
made good use of them. The best idea of 
the work that we can give to English 
readers is, to ask them to imagine that 
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the well-known Scottish ballads had been 
treated in the same manner, the stories 
extracted from them, and the sketches thus 
supplied just clothed in prose sufficiently 
to give it coherence and colour, and they 
will have a pretty good notion of what 
this book contains. It affords a good com- 
panion for an hour’s railway journey, or 
to fill up spare time, as the stories are 
short, quaint, and amusing. We believe 
we are indebted for it to the learned 
M. Francisque-Michel, who has relieved 
the tedium of his more sefious labours 
from time to time in writing these stories. 


Revue Contemporaine et Atheneum 
Francais, (London: P. 8S. King, Parlia- 
ment-street.)—It is hardly necessary for 
us to inform our readers that the Revue 
Contemporaine ranks very high in peri- 
odical literature, and that among its con- 
tributors may be found many names of 
European celebrity. It has hitherto, as 
was to be expected, given its attention 
mainly to continental subjects, but we see 
from an address recently issued by its pro- 
prietors, that, with the laudable view of 
making France and England better ac- 
quainted, “it proposes to devote a con- 
siderable portion of its columns to an im- 
partial discussion of English topics, and 
more particularly of those international 
questions about which so many erroneous 
impressions generally prevail abroad ;” 
they state their conviction “that the 
Alliance between England and France is 
a mutual benefit, and the strongest guar- 
antee for the peace of the world,” and 
they are therefore desirous of doing “all 
in their power to remove every tendency 
to weaken the good understanding which 
ought to exist between the two nations.” 


Miscellaneous Reviews. 
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The current number (Jan. 31, 1860) has, 
among other articles that may interest 
English readers, the first of a series on the 
Historians of the American School, in 
which Mr. Motley’s “ History of the Dutch 
Republic” is very highly spoken of; and 
the conclusion of an elaborate notice of 
De Quincey’s “ Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater” and “ Suspiria.” 


India: its Natives and Missions. By 
the Rev. GzorGz Treyor, M.A., Canon 
of York. (Religious Tract Society.)—A 
readable little work, by a former Indian 
chaplain, designed to give “more definite 
conceptions than are generally entertained 
of the extent and nature of the dominion 
which a gracious: Providence has intrusted 
to the British Crown in India,” in the 
hope that its result may be to “augment 
the efforts for the subjugation of its vast 
and varied population to the sceptre of 
Christ.” The races and languages of India, 
idolatry, caste, Mohammedanism, private 
life, state of knowledge and education, 
are treated of, in a way that will add to 
the store of knowledge of most readers, 
especially as a glossary of native terms ac- 
companies the work. The political govern- 
ment is censured for too much concession 
to native prejudices and practical dis- 
couragement of missionary effort, and the 
author looks for the evangelization of 
India, not to the cool calculations of 
statesmen, but to the heart of the British 
public, “when they shall be in earnest for 
the conversion of the natives, and shall 
testify their zeal by multiplying a thou- 
sand-fold the men and the means for the 
direct preaching of Gospel truth among 
them.” 





HIGH SHERIFFS FOR 1860. 


At the Court at Buckingham Palace, the 23rd day of January, 1860, Present, 
the Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty in Council. 


SHERIFFS APPOINTED BY HER MAJESTY IN COUNCIL FOR THE YEAR 1860. 


ENGLAND (excepting Cornwall and Lancashire). 


Bedfordshire—Charles Longuet Higgins, Tur- 
vey Abbey, Esq. 

Berkshire—Sir Claudius Stephen Paul Hunter, 
of Mortimer, near Reading, Bart. 

Bucks—William Backwell Tyringham, of Tyr- 
ingham, Esq. 

Cambridgeshire and Huntingdonshire—Philip 
Castell, Lord Sherard, of Glatton. 

Cumberland—Philip Henry Howard, of Corby 
Castle, Esq. 

Cheshire—Clement Swetenham, of Somerford 
Booths, near Congleton, Esq. 

Derbyshire—Francis Hurt, of Alderwasley, 
Esq. 
Devonshire—Peter Richard Hoare, of Lus- 
combe, Esq. 

Dorsetshire—George Digby Wingfield Digby, 
of Sherborne Castle, Esq. 

Durham—Henry John Spearman, of Burn 
Hall, Esq. 

Essex—George Henry Errington, of Lexden 
Park, near Colchester, Esq. 

Gloucestershire—William John Phelps, of 
Chestal House, Dursley, Esq. 

Herefordshire— Andrew Rouse 
Knight, of Downton Castle, Esq. 

Hertfordshire—James Bentley, of Cheshunt, 
Esq. 

Kent—Sir Courtenay Honywood, of Evington, 
Elmstead, near Canterbury, Bart. 

Leicestershire—Edward Henshaw Cheney, of 
Gaddesby, Esq. 

Lincolnshire—Sir Glynne Earle Welby, of 
Denton Hall, Bart. 

Monmouthshire—The Hon. William Powell 
Rodney, of Llanvihangel Court. 

Norfolk—Henry Birkbeck, of Stoke Holy 
Cross, Esq. 

Northamptonshire — William 
Thornhill, of Rushton Hall, Esq. 

Northumberland—William Cuthbert, of Beau- 
front, Esq. 

Nottinghamshire — Edward Valentine Pegge 
Burnell, of Winkburn, Esq. 

Oxfordshire—John Fowden Hodges, of Bolney 
Court, Esq. 

Rutland—Samuel Hunt, of Ketton, Esq. 

Shropshire—Sir Charles Henry Rouse Bough- 
ton, of Downton Hall, Bart. 

Somersetshire—Robert James Elton, of White- 
staunton, Esq. 

Staffordshire—Richard Howard Haywood, of 
Brownhills, Esq. 


Boughton 


Capel Clark 


County of Southampton—William George 
Craven, of Brambridge House, Winchester, Esq. 

Suffolk—Thomas Thornhill, of Riddlesworth, 
Esq. 

Surrey—William John Evelyn, of Wootton, 
near Dorking, Esq. 

Susser—Charles Scrase Dickins, of Coolhurst, 
Esq. 

Warwickshire—Henry James 
Brailes House, Esq. 

Westmoreland—Matthew Benson Harrison, of 
Ambleside, Esq. 

Wiltshire—Horatio Nelson Goddard, of Cliffe 
Manor House, Esq. 

Worcestershire—Ferdinando Dudley Lea 
Smith, of The Grange, near Halesowen, Esq. 

Yorkshire—James Garth Marshall, of Head- 
ingley, near Leeds, Esq. 

WALES. 

Anglesey—George Richard Griffith, of Pen- 
craig, Esq. 

Breconshire—John Evans, of Brecon, Esq. 

Carnarvonshire—John Whitehead Greaves, of 
Tanyrallt, Esq. 

Carmarthenshire—Alan James Gulston, of 
Llwynberllan, Esq. 

Cardiganshire—William Jones, of Glandennis, 
near Lampeter, Esq. 

Denbighshire—James Hardcastle, of Penylan, 
near Ruabon, Esq. 

Flintshire—Howell Maddock Arthur Jones, of 
Wepre Hall, Esq. 

Glamorganshire—George Grey Rous, of Court- 
y-ralla, Esq. 

Montgomeryshire—William Curling, of Maes- 
mawr, Esq. 

Merionethshire—David Williams, of Deudraeth 
Castle, Esq. 

Pembrokeshire—George Augustus Harries, of 
Hilton, Esq. . 

Radnorshire—Henry George 
Abbey Cwmhir, Esq. 


Sheldon, of 


Philips, of 


LANCASTER AND CORNWALL. 

Duchy of Lancaster, Jan. 23.—The Queen has 
been this day pleased to appoint Henry Garnett, 
of Wyreside, Esq., to be Sheriff of the County 
Palatine of Lancaster for the year ensuing. 

The Prince of Wales's Council Chamber, 
Buckingham-gate, Jan. 24.—Humphry Willyams, 
Esq., of Carnanton, in the county of Cornwall, 
has been appointed Sheriff of the County of 
Cornwall. 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct.17. The wife of the Rev. E. P. Adams, 
Launceston, Tasmania, a dau. 

Jan.1. At New-st., Spring Gardens, the wife 
of G. Sclater-Booth, esq., M.P., a son and heir. 

At Corfe, near Taunton, the wife of the Rev. 
A. C, Ainslie, a dau. 

Jan. 2. At East Cosham, Hants., the residence 
of her father, Adm. Sir Lucius Curtis, bart., C.B., 
the wife of Capt. R. P. O’Shea, 2nd Bat. 20th 
Regt., a dau. 

The Hon. Mrs. Keith Stewart, Stoke, Devon- 
port, a dau. 

At Beauvoir, Jersey, the wife of Rear-Admiral 
Warren, a dau. 

At Rue Balzac, Paris, prematurely, the wife of 
Mountstuart E. Grant Duff, esq., M.P., a son. 

In Berkeley-sq., the wife of Capt. H. Caldwell, 
R.N., a dau. 

Jan. 4, AtChapel-st. West, Mayfair, the wife 
of Henry F. Beaumont, esq., of Whitley Beau- 
mont, a dau. 

At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, the 
wife of Col. Wm. Napier, a dau. , 

Jan. 5. At Lupton, Devon, the Hon. Mrs. 
Yarde Buller, a dau. 

At Rock Ferry, near Liverpool, the wife of 
Capt. W. R. Mends, C.B., commanding H.M.S. 
** Hastings,” a dau. 

Jan. 6. At Fontmel Parva, Dorset, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. C. S. Malet, a dau. 

Jan.7. Atthe Hollies, Tunbridge Wells, the 
wife of Capt. James Lowndes, a son. 

Jan. 8. At Waterhouse, near Bath, the Hon. 
Mrs. G. Grey, a son. 

At Settrington-house, Malton, the Lady Mac- 
donald, prematurely, a son. 

At Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., the Right 
Hon. the Lady Rollo, a son. 

At the residence of her father, Philip Scott, 
esq., Bellevue, Queenstown, the wife of Com- 
mander Moresby, R.N., a dau. 

At Cote-house, Westbury-on-Trym, the wife 
of G. A. Ames, esq., a son. 

At Pope’s Wood-house, Binfield, Berks, the 
wife of W. B. Barnes, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 9. At Preston-house, Rutlandshire, the 
wife of the Rev. R. G. Anderson, a dau. 

The wife of Wm. Jessop, esq., of Butterley-hall, 
& son. 

Jan. 10, At Wickwar Rectory, Gloucestershire, 
Lady G. M. L. Oakley, a dau. 

At Wentworth Woodhouse, the Countess Fitz- 
william, a son. 

Jan. 11. At Ford, near Bideford, the wife of 
Capt. Dowell, R.N., a son. 

Jan. 12, At Axminster Vicarage, the wife of 
Rev. Prebendary Tate, a dau. 

Jan. 13. At Hoxton, Notts, the wife of John 
Chaworth Musters, esq., of Annesley-park and 
Colwick-hall, a son and heir. 

Lady Isabella Freme, Hotel du Louvre, Bou- 
Jogne-sur-Mer, a dau. 


Jan.14. At Ferney-hall, Salop, the wife of W. 
Hurt Sitwell, esq., a son. 

Jan.15. At Great Cumberland-st., the Hon. 
Mrs. Frederick Chichester, a dau. 

Jan. 16. At Mickelham-ball, Surrey, the wife 
of John Smith, esq., a son. 

Jan. 17. At Shottesbrooke-park, Berks, the 
wife of G. H. Haslewood, esq., a son. 

Jan. 18. At Ightham, the wife of the Rev. E. 
Twopeny, a son and heir. 

Jan. 19. In New Burlington-st,, the wife of 
the Hon. C. C. Neville, a dau. 

At Upper Seymour-st., Portman-sq., the Hon. 
Mrs. Charles Lennox Peel, a son. 

Jan. 20. At Catton-hall, the .widow of the 
Rev. Arthur Henry Anson, late Rector of Potter- 
hamworth, Lincolnshire, a son. 

Jan, 21. At Oxford, the wife of Commander 
M. Burrows, R.N., a son. 

Jan. 22, At the British Legation, Vienna, Lady 
Augustus Loftus, a son. 

At Wrenbury-hall, Cheshire, the wife of Major 
Starkey, a son. 

Jan. 23. At Eaton-place, the wife of Sir Justin 
Sheil, K.C.B., a son. 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. Mrs. Greenhill, a 
dau. 

Jan. 24. At Castlecraig, Peebleshire, N.B., 
Lady Gibson Carmichael, a son. 

At Vicarage-gardens, Kensington, the wife of 
John C. F. S. Day, esq., barrister-at-law, a son. 

Jan. 25. In Dover-st., the wife of Sir Fitzroy 
Kelly, M.P., a dau. 

Jan. 26. At Southampton, the wife of Arch- 
deacon Wigram, a son. 

At Didlington-park, Norfolk, the wife of W. 
Amhurst Tyssen Amhurst, esq., a dau. 

Jan. 27. In Green-st., Grosvenor-sq., the wife 
of Sir Reresby Sitwell, bart., a son. 

Jan, 28. At Crouch Oak, Addlestone, the wife 
of Major George Browne, 88th Connaught Ran- 
gers, a son. 

Jan, 29, At Aldersey-hall, Cheshire, the wife 
of Thomas Aldersey, esq., @ son. 

At Plumstead-common, the wife of Col. M. 
Me Murdo, a dau. 

Jan. 30. At Eton College, the wife of the 
Rev. C. O. Goodford, D.D., a son. 

Jan. 31. At Southwell, Notts, the Hon. Mrs. 
E. Monckton, a dau. 

Lately. At Barham-court, Kent, the wife of 
Basil Cochrane, esq., a son. 

At Blackhall, co. Kildare, Lady Higginson, 
a son. 

Feb. 1. At Brenchley, Kent, the wife of Dr. 
Monckton, a dau. 

At Larchmont, Windlesham, the wife of Assist. 
Commissary-Gen. Robinson, a dau. 

At Heligan, Cornwall, the Hon. Mrs. J. T. 
Boscawen, a dau. 

Feb. 2. At Orleigh-court, Bideford, the wife of 
Capt. Audley Archdale, a dau. 
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The wife of James G. 'P. Iles, “esq., Daven- 
ham-house, Northwick, a dau. 

Feb. 3. At Stort-lodge, Bishop’s Stortford, the 
wife of the Rev. William Mirrielees, M.A., a son. 

At the Rhydd-court, Worcestershire, the wife 
of Sir Edw. Lechmere, bart., prematurely, a son. 

Feb. 4. The wife of the Rev. R. J. Hodkinson, 
the Lodge, Uppingham, a son. 

In Charles-st., Berkeley-sq., the Lady Emily 
Kingscote, a dau. 

Feb. 5. The’ wife of Rev. J. R. Morsoom, 
Southoe Rectory, Hunts, a son. 

Feb. 6. At Grosvenor-pl., the wife of Col. 
Goulburn, of Betchworth-house, Surrey, a son. 

At Park-villas, Barnes, Surrey, the wife of 
George R. Wright, esq., F.S.A., a son. 

The wife of R. Frederick Pratt, esq., of Hol- 
lington, near Hastings, a dau. 

Feb.7. In Upper Wimpole-st., the wife of the 


Rev. C. P. Eyre, a son. 

Feb. 9. In Russell-sq., Mrs. John Clarke, a 
dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of Sir E. Strachey, bart., 
a son. 
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The wife of J. H. W. Fenton, esq., of the 
Inner Temple, a son and heir. 

Feb. 10. At Knipton Rectory, the Hon. Mrs. 
A. Campbell, a son. . 

At Sprotborough Rectory, the wife of the Rev. 
R. Surtees, a dau. 

Feb. 11, At Gloucester-terr., South Belgravia, 
the wife of Lieut. R. Sackville Molesworth, adau. 

At Brussels, the wife of Francis Clare Ford, 
esq., Attaché to her Majesty’s Legation, a son. 

Feb. 12. At Chatham, the wife of Capt. Roney, 
a dau. 

Feb. 13. At Rutland-gate, Hyde-park, the 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Sartoris, a son. 

At Rose-hill, Dorking, the wife of the Rev. 
W. H. Joyce, M.A., Vicar of Dorking, a dau. 

Feb. 14. In Gower-st., Bedford-sq., the wife 
of George Sherwood, esq., a son. 

At Harefield, Selling, Kent, the wife of Edwin 
Neame, esq., a son, stillborn. 

At Swepstone Rectory, the wife of the Rev. J. 
B. Sweet, Rector of Colkirk, Norfolk, a son. 

Feb. 15. At Bramham, the wife of Capt. E. 
Thompson, a dau. 
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Sept.8. At Sydney, P. B. Dauncey, Lieut. of 
H.M.’s 77th Regt., to Cecilia, dau. of the late 
Col. Sir T. L. Mitchell, knt., D.C.L. 

Dec.6. At Madras, Capt. C. Fitz-Roy, of the 
68th Light Inf., son of Lord C. Fitz-Roy, and 
Aide-de-camp to the Governor of Madras, to 
Mary, eldest dau. of L. Strange, esq., of the 
Sudr Court of Madras, and grand-dau. of the 
late Sir T. Strange, formerly Chief Justice of 
Madras. 

Dec.7. At Bombay, James Braithwaite Peile, 
esq., Bombay Civil Service, son of the Rev. T. 
W. Peile, D.D., Vicar of Luton, Beds., to Louisa 
Elizabeth Bruce, youngest dau. of Gen. Berkeley, 
Harley-st., Cavendish-sq., London. 

Dec.8. At Bombay, Herbert Sconce, esq., 
Bengal Army, third son of the late Rob. Clement 
Sconce, esq., to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. K. Fletcher, and grand-dau. of the late Right 
Rev. Dr. Carr, formerly Bishop of Bombay. 

Dec. 15. At Grenada, John Richard Walcot, 
esq., proprietor of the Black Bay estate, to Aline, 
youngest dau. of the Hon. Thos. Bell, President 
of her Majesty’s Council of Dominica, and for- 
merly of Stockton-on-Tees. 

Jan. 2. At Madras, the Rev. Herbert Barnes, 
Chaplain of Cuddalore, son of the late Rev. Geo. 
Barnes, Archdeacon of Barnstaple and Rector of 
Sowton, to Charlotte, fifth dau. of the Rev. Thos. 
Kitson, of Shiphay-house. 

Jan. 3. At Hallow, near Worcester, the Rev. 
C. Glynn, M.A., Vicar of Wolvey, Warwickshire, 
to Lucy Magdalen, dau. of Lieut.-Col. J. Hall, 
late of the Coldstream Guards. 

At Hove, Brighton, Capt. Alan Gardner, R.N., 
second son of the late Gen. the Hon. William 
Gardner, to Amy Sophia, third dau. of the late 


John Payne Elwes, esq., of Stoke College, 
Essex. 

Jan. 4. At Haberton, Devon, Capt. Charles 
Cooper Johnson, Qr.-Mr.-Gen. Dept., Bengal 
Army, son of Sir Henry Allen Johnson, Bart., 
to Jemima Anne Frances, dau. of the Rev. Chan- 
cellor and the late Lady Charlotte Sophia Martin. 

At Walcot church, Theodore Brooksbank, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, to Anne 
Catherine, dau. of the late Rev. Joseph William 
Martin, Rector of Keston, Kent, and widow of 
A. Miller, esq., M.D., of Park-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

At Marchington, Staffordshire, the Rev. W. W. 
Harvey, Master of the Grammar-school, Uttoxeter 
second son of the Rev. W. W. Harvey, Rector of 
Truro and Prebendary of Exeter, to Mary Eliza- 
beth, eldest dau. of Richard Gillett, esq., of Brcok- 
house, Marchington. 

At Brompton, Walter George Sheppard, esq., 
M.D., South-st., Thurloe-sq., to Hannah, widow 
of the Rev. Christopher Hand Bennet, Rector of 
Ousden, Suffolk. 

Jan.5, At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Capt. Francis 
Sidebottom, esq., of her Majesty’s Indian Army, 
eldest son of Francis Sidebottom, esq., barrister- 
at-law, of Elm-bank, Worcester, to Flora Jane, 
youngest dau. of the late Right Hon. William 
Yates and Lady Jane Peel, of Baginton-hall, 
Warwickshire. 

At Cashel, Capt. F. Cromartie, Royal Artillery, 
eldest son of F. M. Cromartie, esq., H.M.’s Store- 
keeper, War Department, Island of Barbados, to 
Eliza, second dau. of Avary Jordan, esq., of Race- 
course-house, Cashel. 

At Jersey, Robert St. John Shaw, eldest son of 
Lieut.-General Shaw, Bengal Artillery, to Geor- 
gina Louisa, eldest dau. of Col. Whitefoord, Ben- 
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gal Artillery, and granddau. of the late Sir John 
Whitefoord. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, the Rev. H. E. Moberly, 
Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Lucy Proby, 
youngest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Chase, late H.M.’s 
Madras Light Cavalry. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. J. W. 
Maitland, eldest son of W. W. Maitland, esq., of 
Loughton, Essex, to Venetia, third dau. of Sir 
R. Digby-Neave, bart., of Dagenham-park, Essex. 

At West Moulsey, the Rev. J. L. Robinson, 
M.A., Vicar of Buttevant, co. Cork, and Domestic 
Chaplain to Viscount Doneraile, to Susanna Mary, 
dau. of Lieut.-Col. Scriven, D.L., J.P., of the 
Priory, West Moulsey, Commandant of the Royal 
South Middlesex Militia. 

At St. Peter’s, Malvern Wells, Thomas Richard, 
eldest son of T. B. Crosse, esq., of Shawhill, Lan- 
eashire, to Lady Mary Stuart, eldest dau. of the 
Earl of Castlestuart. 

At St. John’s Episcopal Church, Edinburgh, 
L. W. M. Lockhart, 92nd Highlanders, to Ka- 
therine Anne, second dau. of the late Gen. Sir J. 
Russell, K.C.B., of Ashiesteel, Selkirkshire. 

At Brighton, the Rev. Lewis M. Hogg, M.A., 
Curate of Torwood, Torquay, to Juliana Anne 
Harriett, eldest dau. of the late Col. and the 
Hon. Mrs. Saunderson, of Castle Saunderson, 
Cavan. 

Jan. 9. At St. George’s, Richard Langan, esq., 
of Bellewstown-house, co. Meath, to Juliet, eldest 
dau. of the late Hugh Thomas Stafford, esq , J.P., 
of Hardwicke-st., Dublin, and Corrygrane-lodge, 
and niece of the late Rey. Subdean Stephens, of 
Culver-house, and Vicar of Dunsford. 

Jan. 10. At Cheltenham, Joseph Tarratt, jun., 
esq., late of H.M.’s 16th Lancers, eldest son of 
Joseph Tarratt, esq., of Ludford-park, Hereford- 
shire, to Anne, second dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
Charles Waddington, C.B., Bombay Engineers. 

At Wimborne Minster, Dorset, Wm. Fryer, 
esq., solicitor, Chatteris, Cambs., to Emma, eldest 
dau. of Charles Ellis, esq., of Wimborne, and 
widow of Mr. G. H. Frampton, of Lake, near 
Wimborne. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Edmund Morey, esq., of 
Euston, Murray River, Australia, younger son 
of the late Lieut. George Morey, R.N., to Alice, 
dau. of the late Capt. Henry Parker, R.M. 

At Ilford, J. Watson, esq., V.C., Comman“ant 
4th Sikh Cavalry, son of W. G. Watson, esq., of 
Chigwell-row, Essex, to Eliza Jessie, third dau. 
of John Davies, esq., of Cranbrook-park, Ilford. 

At Hanmer Church, the Rev. Geo. Arkwright, 
to the Hon. Elizabeth Kenyon, third dau. of 
Lord Kenyon. 

At Brighton, Henry John Baxter, esq., barris- 
ter-at-law, of the Middle Temple, and of Gatley, 
Cheshire, to Emmeline, dau. of William Bayley, 
esq., Stamford-lodge, Stalybridge, Lancashire. 

At Maidstone, Harry William Charrington, of 
Swanage, only son of Harry Charrington, esq., 
of Welwyn, Herts, to Ellen, fourth and youngest 
dau. of Thomas Hyde, esq., of Maidstone, J.P. 

Jan. li. At St. Mary’s-in-the-Castic, Hastings, 
George Lambrick, esq., Capt. Royal Marine L.I., 
Knight of San Fernando, to Matilda Anne Eliza- 
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beth, eldest dau. of Gen. Menzies, K.H., K.C., 
3rd Royal Marine L.I., late Aide-de-camp to her 
Majesty. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Philip Hamond, esq., to 
Louisa Gurney, younger dau. of the late Samuel 
Hoare, esq. 

At St. Mark’s, London, Wm. Henniker Heaton, 
esq., R.N., son of the late John Heaton, esq., and 
the Hon. Mrs. Heaton, of Plas Heaton, Denbigh- 
shire, to Henriette Mary, dau. of T. P. Anderson, 
esq., of Hamilton-terrace. 

Jan.12. At Trinity Church, Marylebone, the 
Rev. T. Cooke, M.A., to Esther, eldest dau. of 
the late Edw. Goldsmid, esq., of Upper Harley-st. 

At Cheltenham, Lieut. Thomas Tickell, R.N., 
son of the late Lieut.-Gen. Tickell, C.B., Bengal 
Engineers, to Louisa Emily, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. J. T. C. Saunders, of Bath-villas, Chel- 
tenham. 

At Bishop’s Tawton, Richard Burleigh Baxen- 
dale, esq., of Woodside, Herts, to Gertrude, third 
dau. of Robert Chichester, esq., of Hall, near 
Barnstaple. 

At Herstmonceux, Sussex, George Brown, esq., 
of Little Hinton, Wilts, eldest son of Geo. Brown, 
esq., of Avebury, to Emily Sophia, eldest dau. of 
the late Rev. John Harington, Rector of Little 
Hinton. 

At Tralee, Henry Maynard Harding, esq., late 
of the Fusiliers, to Lucy Louisa Holroyde Ma- 
grath, only dau. of C. K. Magrath, esq., Tralee. 

At Chichester, the Rev. Geo. Casson, M.A., 
Rector of Olde, Northamptonshire, to Frances 
Hutton Long Gilbert, third dau. of the Bishop 
of Chichester. 

At Liverpool, John Haddock, esq., of Birken- 
head, to Frances Anne, only dau. of Jas. Parker, 
esq., of Liverpool, and of Sutton-house, near 
Malton. 

Jan.17, At Torquay, the Rev. Arthur Hugh 
Northcote, to Louisa, only dau. of the late H. R. 
Yorke, esq., and grand-dau. of the late Lord 
Brandon. 

At Otham, Kent, Frederick Ellis, esq., Capt. 
9th Royal Lancers, youngest son of the late Thos. 
Ellis, esq., M.P., of Abbotstown, co. Dublin, to 
Elizabeth, dau. of the late John Bonfoy Rooper, 
esq., of Ripton-hall, Huntingdonshire. 

At Dalkeith Chapel, the Rev. James Mont- 
gomery, of St. Paul’s, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of the late Col. Elphinston, of 
Carberry, and grand-dau. of the late Sir Edward 
Buller, of Trenant, Cornwall. 

By special licence, at the Old Manor-house, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight, John Charlton Bloxham, 
esq., to Mary Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
Gen. Evelegh, R.A. 

At Marlborough, Thos. Codrington, esq., eldest 
son of the late Thos. Streton Codrington, M.A., 
Vicar of Wroughton, Wilts, to Elizabeth Emilv, 
youngest dau. of D. P. Maurice, esq., of Marl- 
borough and Preshute, Wilts. 

At St. John’s, Paddington, Charles Edward 
Hill, Lieut. H.M.’s 25th Regt., (the King’s Own 
Borderers,) third son of the late John Hepworth 
Hill, esq., of Leeds, barrister-at-law, to Anna 
Elizabeth, dau. of Julius Mumm, esq., of Hyde- 
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pk.-st., Hyde-pk., London, and Cologne-on-the- 
Rhine. 

At St. Pancras, the Rev. Edw. Boucher James, 
Vicar of Carisbrooke-with-Northwood, Isle of 
Wight, to Rachael, only dau. of Robert Charles, 
esq., of Taviton-st., Gordon-sq. 

At St. Peter’s, Pimlico, Thomas Twining, 
eldest son of the late Thos. Wing, esq., of Gray’s- 
Inn, to Charlotte Jane, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. John Wing, Rector of Thornhaugh, North- 
amptonshire. 

At Syleham, Suffolk, the Rev. C. S. Harris, of 
Swanesey, Cambs., to Emily, dau. of the Rev. 
Augustus Cooper, of Syleham-hall, Suffolk. 

At Allesley, Warwickshire, Dr. J. Henry Lakin, 
of Kineton, to Hannah, dau. of the late Josiah 
Robins, esq., of Aston Brook, Birmingham. 

Jan. 18. At Banstead, Surrey, the Rev. Robt. 
R. P. Stanley, Vicar of Felstead, Essex, to Geor- 
giana Anne, youngest dau. of the Rev. W. L. 
Buckle, Vicar of Banstead. 

Jan. 19. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Lancelot 
Llewellyn Haslope, esq., of Chesterton-hall, Staf- 
fordshire, to Emily, eldest dau. of Philip Melvill, 
esq., late Secretary in the Military Department 
to the Hon. East India Company. 

At Havant, Geo. Kittoe, of the 4th (the King’s 
Own) Regt., only son of the late William Hugh 
Edward Hamilton Kittoe, M.D., to Augusta 
Hart Shawe, youngest dau. of the late George 
Augustus Shawe, esq., of Shawfield, Havant, 
Hants. 

At Tibberton-court, Herefordshire, the Rev. J. 
Fountaine, to Mary Isabella, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. D. H. Lee Warner, of Walsingham- 
abbey, Norfolk, and Tibberton-court. 

At St. Mark’s, Kennington, the Rev. Charles 
Havey Burnham, M.A., of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, younger son of Geo. Burnham, esq., of 
Wollaston, Northamptonshire, to Louisa, elder 
dau. of the Rev. Charlton Lane, M.A., Incum- 
bent of Kennington. 

Jan. 20. At St. George’s, Bloomsbury, the Rev. 
V. Pearse, M.A., to Catherine Grace, youngest 
dau. of H. E. Beville, esq., of Edmonscote Manor- 
house, Warwickshire. 

At Chatham, Cuthbert Ward Burton, esq., 
Lieut. and Quartermaster Royal Marines, only 
surviving son of the late Capt. Alfred Burton, 
R.M., to Ellen, youngest dau. of the Rev. H. J. 
Dawes, M.A., of Gillingham. 

Jan, 21. At Askerswell St. Michael, near 
Bridport, the Rev. Joseph Maskell, Curate of 
Allhallows, Barking, London, to Emily Selina, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. Alfred Cox, M.A., Rector 
of Askerwell, and Chilcombe, Dorset. 

At Milbrook, near Southampton, Cecil Bernadio, 
eldest son of Edward Dixon, esq., of Clayfield- 
house, Southampton, to Mary Parker, only sur- 
viving dau. of the late Richard Stride, esq., of 
Redbridge, Hants. 

Jan, 23, At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., the Rev. E. 
Lacey, Assistant-Minister of Archbishop Teni- 
son’s Chapel, St. James’s, to Charlotte Emily, 
second dau. of the Rev. R. Lee, Rector of 
Stepney. 

Jan, 24, At Bathwick Church, Major Warry, 
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Staff 10th Depot Battalion, Colchester, eldest 
surviving son of W. R. Warry, esq., of Martock, 
Somerset, to Catherine, only surviving child of 
the late John Stone, esq., of Lower Upham, 
Wilts, and Sydney-house, Bath. 

At Twickenham, the Rev. Henry Thomas 
Salmon, of Bilton, Warwickshire, to Harriett 
Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the late Admiral 
Lysaght, of Twickenham. 

Jan, 25. At Dumfries, David Baird, youngest 
son of J. J. Hope Johnstone, esq., M.P., to 
Margaret Elizabeth, only surviving child of Col. 
Grierson, of Bardennoch, and granddau. of Sir 
Robert Grierson, bart., of Lag. 

At St. Lawrence, Isle of Thanet, Kent, Capt. 
R. M. Nicolls, late of the 65th Regt., youngest 
son of the late Col. W. B. Nicolls, and nephew of 
Gen. Sir Edward Nicolls, K.C.B., to Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. G. W. Sicklemore, A.M., 
of Cleve and Nether Court, Vicar of St. Lawrence. 

At Manchester, Ralph Beardmore, esq., of 
Stanshope-hall, Staffordshire, to Mary Elizabeth, 
only child of W. Bradley Warburton, esq., of 
Bedlwyn, North Wales. 

Jan, 26. At Great Marlow, Major William 

Faussett, 44th Regt., fourth son of the late God- 
frey Faussett, D.D., of Heppington, Kent, Canon 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to Sarah Elizabeth, 
second dau. of Owen Wethered, esq., of Ren- 
mantz, Great Marlow. 
. At Southmolton, Chas. Cecil Gowan, esq., son 
of the late P. Gowan, esq., of Dulwich, to 
Elizabeth Anne, eldest dau. of J. E. Cutliffe, 
esq., Southmolton. 

At Tiverton, Devon, Robt. Gordon Hamilton, 
esq., of Liverpool, to Ellen Charlotte, second 
dau. of Geo. Jones, esq., of Rose-bank, Tiverton. 

At Malvern Link, the Rev. Henry J. Knight, 
B.A., son of the late Rev. Joseph Knight, M.A., 
to Frances Elizabeth, elder dau.; and, at the same 
time, John Frederick, youngest son of A. Shirer, 
esq., of South Court, Cheltenham, to Sarah Jane, 
younger dau., of John Allen, esq., of Rosendale, 
Malvern Link, 

At Ipswich, Newson Dunnell Garrett, esq., 
Lieut. H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, eldest son of 
Newson Garrett, esq., Alde-house, Aldeburgh, 
to Elizabeth Kate, eldest dau. of Peter Bruff, 
esq., of Handford-lodge, Ipswich. 

At Mowsley, Leicestershire, Edward T. Sher- 
ringham, esq., of West Newton, Norfolk, to 
Sophia, dau. of the Rev. Plumpton Wilson, Rec- 
tor of Knapcroft, and Rural Dean. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanston-sq., the Rev. Thomas 
Leeson Cursham, D.C.L., Vicar of Mansfield, to 
Marianne Sarah Sidney, dau. of the late Henry 
Ashley, esq 

Jan, 28. At Fulham, Captain Basil Charles 
Boothby, to Emily, second dau. of Sir Joshua 
Jebb, K.C.B. 

Jan. 31. At Marylebone, the Rev. Charles 
Nevile, M.A., Rector of Fledborough, third son 
of the late Christopher Nevile, esq., of Thorney, 
Notts, to Maria, only dau. of the late Rev. W. A. 
Hammond, M.A., Rector of Whitchurch, Oxon. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Stewart, youngest 
son of the late John Gorton, esq., of Upper Clap- 
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ton, to Annie Josephine, eldest dau. of Francis 
Toulmin, esq., of Lower Clapton. 

At Sandown, Isle of Wight, Capt. C. H. Hamil- 
ton, R.N., to Elizabeth Ann, only child of the 
Ven. Archdeacon Hill, Rector of Shanklin, I. W., 
and of Tingewick, Bucks. 

At Barton-on-Humber, the Rev. C. Sparkes, 
Chipping Barnet, to Catherine, fourth dau. of 
the late Benjamin Johnson, esq., formerly of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

At Cheltenham, the Rev. T. Ballantine Dykes, 
Rector of Headley, Hants, and second son of the 
late Joseph Dykes Ballantine Dykes, esq., 
Dovenby-hall, Cumberland, to Helen Theresa, 
eldest surviving dau, of the late John Litt, esq., 
Dumfries. 

Feb. 1. At Milverton, Somersetshire, Easton 
J. Cox, esq., Lieut. 3rd Buffs, eldest son of the 
Rev. W. Hayward Cox, Prebendary of Hereford, 
and Rector of Eaton Bishop, Hereford, to Mary 
Ann Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the late Rev. Sy- 
denham Pidsley, Rector of Uplowman, Devon. 

At Hadlow, Kent, the Rev. A. J. Manson, 
B.A., Christ’s College, Cambridge, to Margaret 
Dunn, second dau. of the Rev. J. J. Monypenny, 
M.A., Vicar of Hadlow. 

At Broughton, Manchester, Ralph, eldest son 
of Ralph Hall, esq., of Manchester, to Harriet 
Lucy Coo, eldest dau. of the Rev. F. B. Wright, 
M.A., Rector ef Broughton. 

At St. Mary’s, South Darley, Derbyshire, the 
Rev. Augustus Crichton Adams, Curate of St. 
Nicholas, Rochester, to Ann Louisa, only child of 
Alfred Sorby, esq., South Darley. 

At Shenstone, near Lichfield, John Sutton 
Barber, esq., of Over Stonnall, near Walsall, to 
Marianne Tibbets, only child of the late John 
Tibbetts Cooke, esq., of High-bouse, Oldswin- 
ford. 

Feb. 2. “At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., John Francis 
Collier, son of the late John Collier, esq., M.P. 
for Plymouth, to Frances Anne Jane, second 
dau. of Robert Frances Jenner, esq., of Wenvoe- 
castle, Glamorganshire. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Major Charles 
Brisbane Ewart, R.E., youngest son of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Ewart, C.B., to Emily Jane, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. P. Ewart, Rector of Kirklington. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Rev. Dudley 
Hart, Incumbent of Langho, Lancashire, to 
Fanny Whittenbury, eldest dau. of Dr. Wheeler, 
barrister-at-law, St. George’s-square. 

At Frome, A. T. Spens, esq., Lieut. H.M.’s 3rd 
Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry, to Maria, youngest 
dau. of the Rev. G. N. Wright, M.A., Coed-y- 
Celn, Denbighshire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry, fifth son 
of the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Pollock, Lord 
Chief Baron, to Amelia, third dau. of the late 
Charles Bailey, esq., of Stratford-place, London, 
and Lee-abbey, Lynton, North Devon. 

At Whiteparish, Wilts, the Rev. Fortescue 
Richard Purvis, LL.B., of Whitsbury, to his 
cousin, Louisa Harriet Eyre, youngest dau. of 
George Matcham, esq., of New-house, Wilts. 

At Streatham-common, the Rev. Wm. Eardley, 
Rector 4 Tronbridge, Shropshire, to Charlotte, 
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youngest dau. of Wm. Evill, esq., Bushey-house, 
Streatham-hill, Surrey. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lord Charles Bruce, 
to Augusta Seymour, dau. of Lady Augusta Sey- 
mour and the late Mr. Frederick C. W. Seymour, 

At Scoulton, Claude William, only son of the 
Rev. Arthur Roberts, of Wood Rising, to Helen’ 
Augusta Mary, dau. of the Rev. J. M. and the 
Hon. Anne Johnson, of Scoulton Rectory. 

Feb. 4. At the French Ambassador’s Chapel, 
and afterwards at St. George’s, Hanover-sq., P. 
Sainton, esq., of Davies-st., Berkeley-sq., to 
Charlotte Helen Dolby, of Hinde-st., Manches- 
ter-sq. . 

At 8&t. James’s, Westbourne-terr., Robert 
Buchanan, esq., son of the late Major James 
Buchanan, to Clara, only child of the late Wm. 
Pittock, esq., of the Croft, Hastings. 

At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., John T. Tallent, 
esq., of Hingham, Norfolk, to Jane Crawshay, 
third dau. of the late Richard Crawshay, Otter- 
shaw-park, Surrey. 

Feb. 6. At Walcot, Bath, Maynard Wolfe, 
esq., Capt. Royal Artillery, to Geraldine, younger 
dau. of Robt. F. Fitzherbert, esq., of Ravens- 
court-park, Hammersmith. 

Feb.7. At Walcot, Bath, the Rev. C. E. Shir- 
ley Woolmer, M.A., to Cordelia Charlotte, 
youngest dau. of the late John Worthington, 
esq., of Lansdown-crescent, Bath. 

At St. James’s church, Flockton-cum-Denby 
Grange, James Crosbie, esq., of Ballyheigne- 
castle, co. Kerry, Ireland, to Rosa, fifth dau. of 
Sir John Lister Kaye, bart., of Denby-grange. 

At Fakenham, Norfolk, the Rev. Henry John 
Desborough, M.A., Wadham College, Oxford, to 
Clara, third dau. of the late Edward Rudge, 
esq., Fakenham. 

At Buckland Filleigh, Devon, William Mack- 
murdo Hackon, esq., of Fenchurch-st. and 
Westbourne-crescent, to Mary, elder dau. of the 
late Llewellyn Llewellyn, esq., of t: uckland Fil- 
leigh, and Ynispenllwch, Glamorganshire. 

At Mancetter, Stephen Francis Douglas, esq., 
Commander R.N., second son of the late Capt. 
W. H. Douglas, R.N., to Mary Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Stratford Stratton Baxter, esq., of Man- 
cetter-manor. 

At Marylebone, the Rev. John Smith, Rector 
of Hinton Parva, Wilts, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Mr. Henry Bean, of Uckfield, Sussex. 

At St. John’s, Notting-hill, the Rev. Andrew 
Matthews, M.A., Rector of Gumley, Leicester- 
shire, to Mary Sarah, eldest dau. of John Dodd, 
esq., Kensington-park-gardens. 

At Marford, near Ivybridge, South Devon, A. 
Foster, esq., Royal Marine Artillery, to Ellen 
Gertrude, eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. William 
Mathias, 3rd Royal Lancashire Militia. 

At Leamington, Arthur, second son of John 
Ashley Warre, esq., M.P., to Laura Frances, 
eldest dau. of Edward J. Cooper, esq., of Makree- 
castle, co. Sligo. 

At Acton, Middlesex, Henry Young, son of the 
late Sir John Chapman, of Windsor, to Elizabeth 
Watler, eldest surviving dau. of the late John 
Clode, esq. 
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Feb. 8. At St.George’s, Hanover-sq., Major- 
Gen. the Honourable Thos. Ashburnham, C.B., 
brother to the Earl of Ashburnham, to the Hon. 
Adelaide Georgiana F. Foley, sister to Lord Foley. 

At St. Nicholas, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Henley 
Grose, son of Henley Smith, esq., of Woodford, 
Essex, and of the Priory, Isle of Wight, to Sarah, 
dau. of A. Nichol, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At Windsor, George Sworder, esq., of Cottered, 
Herts, to Mary Sophia, dau. of the late Abel 
Ashford, esq., of Anstey-hall, Herts. 

At Tottenham, the Rev. W. Graham Keeling, 
Blyton, Lincoln, third’son of John Keeling, esq., 
of Tottenham, to Jane Eleanor, eldest dau. of 
Wm. Webb Venn, esq., of Tottenham. 

Feb. 9. At Algiers, James Thos. Houssemayne- 
Du Boulay, M.A., Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, son of the late Rey. James Thomas 
DuBoulay, M.A., Rector of Heddington, Wilts, 
to Alice Mead, dau. of the late Rev. George 
James Cornish, M.A., Vicar of Kenwyn with 
St. Kea, Cornwall, 

At,Emmanuel Church, Streatham-common, 
Major Stuart, 2nd Cheshire Militia, and late Capt. 
of H.M.’s 49th Regt., to Sopbia Amelia, eldest 
dau. of George Percy Elliott, esq., of Streatham, 
Surrey, and Egham, Devon. 

At Cookham Dean, John James Clifford, esq., 
9th Royal Lancers, to Maynard Montier, widow 
of J. M. Hay, M.D. 

At Ashburne, the Rev. John Launcelot Erring- 
ton, second son of G. H. Errington, esq., of 
Lexden-park, Essex, to Isabella, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. H. J. Goodwin, of Hinchley-wood- 
house, Derbyshire. 

Feb. 10. At St. Paul’s, Kingsclere, Woodlands, 
Hants, the Rev. George Cardew, Incumbent of 
Kingsclere, eldest son of the late Lieut.-Gen. 
George Cardew, Col. Commandant R.E., to Mar- 
thanna Caroline Alice, youngest dau. of Thomas 
Kirby, esq., Commander R.N., of Mayfield, Sus- 
sex, and Inhurst, Hants. 

At the Old Church, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 
Capt. John Yates, Adjutant Cavalry Depdt, 
Canterbury, to Frances Margaret, only dau. of 
George Yates, esq., of Edgbaston. 

Feb. 11. At St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, 
Henry B. Dunn, esq., of Woolgreaves-hall, 
Wakefield, to Jane Maria, only dau. of Edwin 
James Wilson, esq., surgeon, of Linden-grove, 
Hutton Rudby, near Yarm. 

Feb. 14, At Plymouth, James Fraser Bromham, 
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of Barnstaple, solicitor, to Esther Wilson, dau. 
of W. B. Cuming, esq., of Plymouth. 

At Hastings, Edward Staines Daniell, esq., 
Capt. Madras Fusiliers, to Charlotte Anne, eldest 
dau. of T. E. Scott, esq., of Upper Swanthorpe, 
Crondall, Hampshire. 

In London, John Edward Barker, esq., of the 
Butts, Bakewell, Derbyshire, to Susan Marianne, 
widow of James Mosley Leigh, esq., of Daven- 
ham, Cheshire, and dau. of the late W. R. 
Wynyard, esq., R.N. 

Feb.15. At Kelly, Lieut. Joseph E. M. Wilson, 
R.N., third son of Henry Wilson, esq., of Stow- 
langtoft, Suffolk, to Mary Anne, second dau. of 
Arthur Kelly, esq., of Kelly, Devon. 

At St. John’s, Southwick-crescent, Ernest Bo- 
teler, son of the Rev. Wm. Lloyd, Rector of 
Drayton, Oxon, and grandson of the late Thomas 
Lloyd, esq., of the Friary, Winchelsea, Sussex, 
to Julia Fuller, dau. of the late Charles Robert 
Morgan, esq., Norfolk-crescent, Hyde-park. 

At St. Peter’s, Eldad, Plymouth, Lieut. T. 
Watson Chapman, R.N., of H.M.S. “ Nile,” 
eldest son of the late Edmund Chapman, esq., 
and grandson of Thos. Chapman, esq., of West- 
bourne-terrace, Hyde-park, to Laura Trevena, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Stapylton 
Bree, Vicar of Tintagel, Cornwall. 

At Plymouth, James Campbell, esq., solicitor, 
to Maria, eldest dau. of the late Comm. William 
Campbell, R.N. 

At Whitburn, John Potts, esq., of Sunderland, 
third son of the late Wm. Potts, esq., to Emily, 
youngest dau. of J. Hernaman, esq., of Cleadon- 
hall, co. Durham. 

At Killingholme, Lincolnshire, the Rev. Geo. 
Babb, Vicar of East Halton, Lincolnshire, to 
Ellen, youngest dau. of Samuel Byron, esq., the 
Manor-house, Killingholme. 

At Clifton, the Rev. R. T. Blagden, M.A., 
Chaplain to St. Michael’s, Bognor, second son 
of Richard Blagden, esq., late of Albemarle-st., 
London, to Marianne Eliza, eldest dau. of George 
Shapland, esq., of Belle-vue, Clifton. 

Feb. 16. At St. Peter’s, Southgate, Norwich, 
W. Bradshaw, esq., M.D., of Nottingham, to 
Marianne, dau. of the late Rev. J. N. White, 
Rector of Tivetshall, Norfolk. 

Fed. 20. At Coleshill, Berks, J. P. Wilde, esq., 
Q.C., to Lady Mary Pleydell Bouverie, dau. of 
the Earl of Radnor. 
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Tur Granp DucHESss STEPHANIE OF 
BaDEN. 


Jan, 29. At Nice, aged 71, the Grand 
Duchess -Stephanie Louise Adrienne de 
Beauharnais. 

This lady, who was born August 28, 
1789, was niece of the Empress Josephine 
by her first marriage with Count de Beau- 
harnais. After the Count’s death, his 
young widow, as is well known, married 
General Bonaparte, and when the latter 
became Chief of the state he had Ste- 
phanie brought to Paris from a convent 
in the south of France in which she had 
been educated. On returning from the 
battle of Austerlitz, the General, who had 
become Emperor, noticed at Munich the 
young and beautiful Princess Augusta, 
daughter of the new sovereign of Bavaria, 
Maximilian, who was indebted to the Em- 
peror for the establishment of his king- 
dom, and he resolved to marry the princess 
to Eugene, son of the Empress Josephine, 
and then Viceroy of Italy. He himself 
solicited her hand for that prince, and 
Maximilian, not being able to refuse any- 
thing to the man to whom he owed a 
throne, granted the request. But there 
was a serious obstacle, and that was that 
the princess was much attached to Prince 
Louis of Baden, (cousin-german of the 
reigning Grand Duke,) and was beloved 
by him. Maximilian, however, succeeded 
in persuading her to marry Prince Eugene, 
and the union turned out a happy one. 
To recompense Prince Louis of Baden for 
the sacrifice to which he was obliged 
to submit, Napoleon resolved to make him 
marry the niece of his wife, Stephanie, 
and he, at the same time, adopted the 
latter as his daughter. 

Ina postscript to a long letter to Prince 


Eugene, dated March 2, 1806, Napoleon 
said :—“Tell Augusta that the marriage 
of Stephanie, whom I have adopted as my 
daughter, is resolved upon. I expect the 
Prince of Baden to-morrow, and the mar- 
riage will take place at once. Stephanie 
is very pretty, and the Prince of Baden 
is much pleased with his marriage.” On 
the following day Napoleon wrote again 
to Eugene:—‘ My son, Prince Louis of 
Baden, arrived this morning, and there 
has been an interview between him and 
Stephanie. The marriage is to take place 
in the course of a month. The Prince is 
lodged at the Tuileries. I hope that this 
news will give pleasure to Augusta.” The 
marriage was celebrated on April 8, 1806. 
The Princess was at that time sixteen ° 
and a-half years old, and the Prince 
nineteen. The Prince afterwards became 
Grand Duke of Baden, and died Dec. 8, 
1818, leaving three daughters,—the Prin- 
cess Louisa, born in 1811, and married to 
Prince Gustavus Wasa of Sweden; the 
Princess Josephine, born in 1813, married 
in 1834 to Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern -Sigmaringen; and the Princess 
Mary, born in 1817, married in 1843 to 
the Marquis of Douglas, now Duke of 
Hamilton. The late Grand Duchess en- 
tertained great affection for the Emperor 
Napoleon, and was accustomed to come 
every year to Paris to pass a few months 
at the Tuileries with his Majesty.—@a- 
lignani. 


Viscount ARBUTHNOTT. 


Jan. 10. John Arbuthnott, Viscount 
Arbuthnott and Baron Inverbervie in the 
peerage of Scotland. 

The deceased peer was born the 16th of 
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January, 1778, and married, the 25th of 
June, 1805, Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Walter Ogilvy, of Clova, who, but for the 
attainder, would have been the 8th Earl 
of Airlie, and whose son David was in 
1826 restored to the ancient honours of 
the family. The late Viscount had en- 
joyed the title close upon sixty years, 
having succeeded his father in February, 
1800. For some years he was one of the 
representative peers of Scotland, and was 
Lord Rector of the University and King’s 
College, Aberdeen. He had held the posi- 
tion of Lord-Lieutenant of Kincardine- 
shire, which he resigned in 1847. The 
titles and estates devolve on his eldest 
son, the Hon. John Arbuthnott, born on 
the 4th of June, 1806, and who married, 
on June 5, 1837, Lady Jean Graham 
Drummond Ogilvy, eldest daughter of the 
late and sister of the present Earl of 
Airlie. 


Lorp LONDESBOROUGH. 

Jan. 15. At his town residence, in 
Carlton-house-terrace, Albert Denison, 
Lord Londesborough, K.C.H., F.R.S., 
FS.A., &. 

Lord Londesborough was the second 
surviving son of Henry first Marquis 
Conyngham, by his marriage with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Mr. Joseph Denison, 
and was born on the 21st of October, 1805. 
He was twice married; first, July 6, 
1833, to the Hon. Henrietta Maria For- 
ester, fourth daughter of the late Lord 
Forester, who died in April, 1841; and 
secondly, in 1847, to Miss Bridgeman, 
eldest daughter of Capt. the Hon. Charles 
Orlando Bridgeman, which lady survives 
her husband. His Lordship leaves issue 
by both marriages. As Lord Albert 
Conyngham he served for a short period 
in the Royal Horse Guards, but then 
adopted the diplomatic service. In May, 
1824, he was appointed attaché to the 
British Legation at Berlin, and in the 
following year removed to Vienna, where 
he remained until February, 1828, when he 
was made Secretary of Legation at Flo- 
rence. In July, 1829, he proceeded to 
Berlin in the same capacity, and continued 
in that employment till June, 1831. He 
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sat in the House of Commons for some 
years previous to his elevation to the 
House of Lords, having represented Can- 
terbury from 1835 up to February, 1841; 
and again from March, 1847, to the early 
part of 1850, when he was raised to the 
peerage by the title of Baron Londes- 
borough. In 1849 he assumed the name 
of “ Denison,” in lieu of that of Conyng- 
ham, in accordance with the will of his 
maternal uncle, Mr. William Joseph Deni- 
son, who bequeathed to him the bulk of 
his immense wealth. In politics Lord 
Londesborough was usually a supporter of 
Whig principles, but not subserviently, 
being rather a constitutional Liberal. He 
was created by George IV., in 1829, a 
Knight Commander of the Royal Hano- 
verian Order, and was a Deputy-Lieut. 
of the West Riding of York. 

Lord Londesborough’s taste for litera- 
ture, science, and the fine arts brought him 
into connexion with most of the learned 
societies, and with their leading men. 
He availed himself of every opportunity 
to co-operate with, and to give them en- 
couragement and substantial support. No 
one is more identified with the progress 
of the study of our national antiquities. 
During his residence at Bourne Park, near 
Canterbury, he was enabled to make many 
successful researches in a branch of ar- 
cheology heretofore but imperfectly un- 
derstood ; and his and Mr. Akerman’s com- 
munications to the Archeologia, on the 
contents of the Saxon tumuli upon Breach 
Downs and in the neighbourhood, recorded 
a series of facts which have been often 
referred to, and which were rapidly aug- 
mented by fresh discoveries made either 
at his Lordship’s instigation or in conse- 
quence of his example. In later times 
his Lordship instituted similar researches 
in Yorkshire with equal success. 

When the British Archeological Asso- 
ciation was formed, he (then Lord Albert 
Conyngham) accepted the office of Presi- 
dent ; and by his personal exertions and in- 
fluence mainly contributed to the triumph 
of the new institution at its first congress at 
Canterbury. Happily the misunderstand- 
ings which occurred soon after, and for 
a time separated congenial minds, can 
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now be referred to as one of those un- 
toward events which so often check the 
purest and best undertakings, but which, 
where the objects are worthy, cannot per- 
manently affect rectitude and energy of 
purpose. Lord Albert Conyngham re- 
mained as President of the re-modelled 
Association,and for some years warmly sup- 
ported it; but eventually he saw reasons 
for resigning the presidentship, (as others 
did their places in the council) ; and at the 
time of his decease he was (we believe) 
one of the Vice-presidents of the Archzolo- 
gical Institute, and President of the Lon- 
don and Middlesex Archeological Society. 
When President of the Numismatic So- 
ciety, he commenced what he intended 
should be a series of receptions of the 
members, considering that such réunions 
are not only the means of promoting 
friendly intercourse between the members 
of societies, but that a President should 
personally know the general body as 
well as the council. In the same genial 
and hospitable spirit his tenantry and their 
families were invited yearly to Grimston 
to spend the day. This graceful attention 
on the part of a landlord, in other respects 
liberal and generous, was productive of 
the best results, and of a relationship be- 
tween landlord and tenant pleasing and 
honourable to both. 

Grimston was the seat of Lord Howden, 
of whom it was purchased for Lord 
Londesborough, together with the ar- 
moury, to which the deceased lord added 
considerably. The general collection of 
works of early and medieval art at 
Grimston may be estimated by his Lord- 
ship’s Miscellanea Graphica, a splendid 
work in folio, edited by Mr. Thomas 
Wright, and illustrated by Mr. Fairholt. 
But even the forty-five plates and the 
numerous woodcuts of this sumptuous 
volume only give an approximate notion 
of the entire collection, which includes a 
eabinet of choice Roman denarii, even if 
we consider the privately printed Cata- 
logue of Rings collected by Lady Londes- 
borough. This volume was edited by Mr. 
Croftus Croker, to whose memory his 
Lordship caused a marble tablet to be 
erected in the church at Grimston. 
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Towards the close of 1848 his Lordship 
visited Greece and Italy; and in the fol- 
lowing year printed his tour under the 
title of “ Wanderings in Search of Health,” 
an exceedingly readable and characteristic 
volume, containing much information and 
well-told personal adventures. Previously 
his health had suffered; and although by 
great care it was renovated, our English 
winters severely tried his constitution. 
In that of 1856 he projected a visit to 
Rome in company with his family and 
Mr. Fairholt, but was forced to remain at 
his chiteau at Cannes. In the present 
winter he took lodgings at Hastings, 
where at first it was hoped he would have 
derived permanent benefit; but he re- 
turned to London in December, and ra- 
pidly sunk, esteemed and regretted by his 
relatives, friends, and acquaintance. He 
was buried at Grimston on the 24th of 
January, being followed to the grave by 
at least between 300 and 400 of his 
tenantry and tradesmen from various 
parts of his estate, who came sponta- 
neously to offer to his memory the last 
grateful tribute of affection. He had, 
as the “York Herald” truthfully ob- 
serves, “showered blessings on every 
hand, without reference to political creed 
or religious sentiment. On every hand 
were the trappings of mourning, for the 
lips that had once spoken words of en- 
couragement were now closed in death; 
the hands which once had ministered to 
the poor and needy were now powerless ; 
and the heart which had often throbbed 
in pain at the wrongs of the oppressor 
had now ceased to beat.” He is succeeded 
in his title and extensive landed property 
by his eldest son by his first marriage, the 
Hon. William Henry Forester Denison, 
M.P. for Scarborough. His Lordship, who 
was born the 19th of June, 1834, was re- 
turned at the general election in 1857 
for Beverley, and at the late election was 
elected for Scarborough at the head of 
the poll. 


LorD ORANMORE AND BROWNE. 
Jan. 30. At Brighton, aged 72, Domi- 
nick Browne, Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
a Privy Councillor for Ireland. 
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The deceased peer, who was born May 
28, 1787, was a son of Dominick Geoffrey 
Browne, a noted member of the Irish and 
also the Imperial Parliament, and Mar- 
garet, daughter of the Hon. Geo. Browne, 
of the Sligo family. He was educated at 
Eton, Edinburgh, and Cambridge, and 
was M.P. for Mayo from 1813 until he 
was created a peer in 1836. He advocated 
the abolition of tithes in Ireland, but de- 
clined to join in the repeal agitation. In 
1811 he married Catherine Anne Isabella, 
eldest daughter and co-heir of the late 
Henry Monck, Esq., and granddaughter 
of the second Earl of Arran, by whom he 
leaves one son (the Hon. Geoffrey, born 
1819), who succeeds him, and a daugnter, 
the Hon. Mrs. Ridley. 

The Brownes trace their descent from 
the Counts of Marche, in France, of whom 
one was Hugh Lusignan, the husband of 
Isabella, the relict of King John. 


Lorp Jon Scorr. 

Jan. 3. At his seat, Cawston Lodge, 
near Rugby, Lord John Douglas Montagu 
Scott, brother of his Grace the Duke of 
Buccleuch. 

The late nobleman was second son of 
Charles William, fourth Duke of Buccleuch, 
and the Hon. Harriet Katherine Towns- 
hend, fourth daughter of Thomas, first 
Viscount Sydney, and was born July 13, 
1809. He married, in 1836, Alicia Anne, 
eldest daughter of Mr. John Spottiswoode, 
who survives him, but his Lordship does 
not leave any family. 

Lord John Scott represented in Parlia- 
ment for some years the county of Rox- 
burgh. Circumstances induced him to 
retire from the House of Commons, and, 
though he continued to take a lively interest 
in politics, he could not be induced again to 
offer himself to any constituency, though, 
in the opinion of many, had he chosen to 
accept a seat, he could scarcely have failed, 
from his high talents, business habits, and 
aptitude of speech, of taking a foremost 
place in the Conservative ranks. He was 
very effective as a public speaker, often 
enlivening his argument by strokes of 
pungent humour. Almost the last oc- 
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casion on which he appeared in public was 
as a croupier at the Protectionist banquet 
at Edinburgh in 1851. 

Lord John Scott was the patron of all 
manly sports, and, in particular, he did 
much to promote the success and uphold 
the respectability of the Scottish turf. He 
took a warm interest, too—as the Buc- 
cleuch family have ever done—in the sea- 
faring population on the coasts of the 
Forth; and as a proof of his earnest desire 
for their welfare, he had just equipped a 
fine new fishing-vessel, to test by experience 
the oft-mooted question of deep-sea fish- 
ing. Some part at least of every summer 
his Lordship spent at Granton, or in cruis- 
ing about the Firth in his superb and well- 
trimmed yacht; and he did much to pro- 
mote the success of the Forth regattas. He 
was also a keen and successful angler, and 
he was seldom absent from the hunting- 
field, where his frank and cordial bearing 
had won for him the affection and esteem 
of every class, 


MARQUISE DE LA BELINAYE. 


Dec. 30, 1859. In London, the Marquise 
de la Belinaye, almost the last survivor of 
the emigrant French nodlesse who sought 
refuge in this country near seventy years 
ago. 

The Marquise, following her husband, 
who was a Breton nobleman, of ancient 
and opulent family, and an officer in the 
French army, fled from France in 1792 to 
this country, where they both continued 
to reside, through all the political changes 
which have since occurred in their native 
land. The Marquis died in 1836, leaving 
four children. His eldest son, the late 
Marquis, also died some years since, leav- 
ing one son, a minor, residing in France, 
and the present head of the family. The 
Marquise de la Belinaye was a woman of 
no ordinary character and of no common 
experience. She had witnessed some of 
the most momentous scenes, and had asso- 
ciated familiarly with many of the most 
remarkable personages, both French and 
English, of a bygone age. An accom- 
plished lady in the truest sense, she 
charmed all who knew her with the 
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graces of her manner and the vivacity of 
her conversation, and her hospitality and 
kindness of heart will be long remembered 
by the friends whom she loved to gather 
round her even to the last. 


GENERAL Siz T. MaAkDOUGALL Bris- 
BANE, BART. 


Jan. 28. At Brisbane House, Largs, 
Ayrshire, aged 87, General Sir Thomas 
Makdougall Brisbane, G.C.B., G.C.H., &c. 

The deceased officer was the representa- 
tive of a family of high antiquity and 
elevated position. In 1332 William Bris- 
bane appears as chancellor of Scotland ; 
Thomas Brisbane was a great officer of 
the crown in 1409, and a hundred years 
later Matthew Brisbane (his grandson) 
fell at Flodden-field; John, the nephew 
of Matthew, was killed at Pinkie. Thomas 
Brisbane, the eighth in descent from John, 
served under the Duke of Cumberland at 
Culloden, and by his wife Eleonora, daugh- 
ter of Sir William Bruce, of Stenhouse, 
Bart., he was the father of the subject of 
this notice, who was born at the family 
mansion, Brisbane House, on the 23rd of 
July, 1773. 

After some preliminary education, partly 
at home and partly at the University of 
Edinburgh, young Brisbane was placed at 
an academy at Kensington, where he dis- 
tinguished himself by his great proficiency, 
and also shewed the bent of his mind by 
attending the lectures of eminent profes- 
sors, particularly on astronomy and mathe- 
matics. In 1789 an ensign’s commission 
was procured for him, and in the following 
year he joined the 38th Regiment, then 
stationed in Ireland, where he became ac- 
quainted with the Hon. Arthur Wellesley, 
who was then of similar rank, and the 
friendship thus commenced endured until 
the death of the Great Duke, more than 
sixty years after. In 1793 he proceeded 
to Flanders, and served through the cam- 
paigns of that and the following year, was 
wounded, and endured almost incredible 
hardships during the retreat of the British 
army. In a work entitled “ Reminiscen- 
ces” (privately printed shortly before his 
death, and which contains many curious 
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anecdotes of the Duke of Wellington) he 
says, “This was the severest winter I 
have ever seen in Europe. The troops 
were literally frozen to the ground every 
morning, and in one of those severe nights 
800 men were frozen to death 

Rhine was covered with a layer of ice six 
feet deep.” In the October of the next 
year he was ordered to the West Indies, 
and there he served with distinguished 
bravery under Sir Ralph Abercromby, Sir 
John Moore, Sir Thomas Picton, and other 
generals, at the capture of St. Lucia, Tri- 
nidad, and many other islands. In 1799 
his friends purchased a lieutenant-colonelcy 
for him in the 69th Regiment, for the 
purpose of bringing him from the tropics, 
as his health had suffered greatly there. 
He accordingly came to England, but only 
to find that, contrary to expectation, the 
69th had just sailed for Jamaica, and after 
a few months at Cheltenham to recruit, 
he went out to join them. 

Colonel Brisbane, now for the first time 
in command, soon shewed his aptitude for 
the situation. He found the regiment 
both demoralized and unhealthy; no proper 
attention was paid to the comforts of the 
men, and they were allowed to waste their 
money unchecked in the purchase of liquor, 
instead of laying it out on things necessary 
for their health and comfort. By what 
he modestly calls “a little attention to 
discipline and the messes of the men’’ he 
soon effected a change; two military hos- 
pitals that had previously been filled with 
sick were soon without tenants, and there- 
fore closed, and when in 1802 the regiment 
embarked for Europe, there was but one 
man left behind an invalid. The Colonel 
endeavoured to improve the position of the 
army generally by representing to the 
Commander in Chief the unhealthy posi- 
tion of the barracks throughout the West 
Indies, as being placed on the leeward in- 
stead of the windward side of the islands, 
but no notice was taken of his well-meant 
endeavours, though his views have since 
received ample confirmation from the va- 
luable Returns of Sickness and Mortality 
in the Colonies drawn up by Colonel Tul- 
loch. He was quartered in various parts 
of England until 1804, when the 69th 
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was ordered to India, and as his health 
would not allow him to proceed thither, 
after trying in vain to exchange into the 
Guards or the cavalry, he was obliged to 
retire for a time on half-pay. 

In 1810 Colonel Brisbane was appointed 
assistant adjutant-general, and was sta- 
tioned at Canterbury; but he longed to 
join his old acquaintance the Duke of 
Wellington, and, in consequence of his 
urgent applications, in 1812 he was made 
brigadier-general, and proceeded to the 
Peninsula. Here he was posted to the 
third division, commanded by his friend 
Sir Thomas Picton, and with it he served 
until the close of the war. Then he was 
sent to America, where he succeeded in 
causing the war on the Canadian frontier 
to be carried on according to the usages 
of civilized nations (which had not been 
the case before), and next he served in 
France in the army of occupation. He 


had arrived in England just too late to 
share in the glories of Waterloo; but he 
was sent with twelve regiments to rein- 
force his old commander, who when he 
inspected them at Paris exclaimed, “ If I 
had had these men at Waterloo, I should 


not have wanted the assistance of Prus- 
sians.” 

With the return of the army from 
France in 1818 the services in the field of 
Sir Thomas (he had received the honour 
of knighthood in 1817) came to a close. 
In 1819 he married Anna Maria, the 
heiress of Sir Henry Hay Makdougall, of 
Makerstown, Roxburghshire, Bart. (whose 
name he afterwards assumed by royal 
licence), by whom he had two sons and two 
daughters, who all preceded him to the 
grave. In 1821, after holding for a short 
time the command of the troops in the 
south of Ireland, he was appointed Go- 
vernor of New South Wales, where he 
found a wide field for the exercise of his 
active and benevolent mind. He intro- 
duced the culture of the vine, sugar-cane, 
cotton, tea, and tobacco; he imported 
horses, and thus so improved the breed 
that the colony can now supply cavalry 
horses for India; he did much to procure 
for it trial by jury and representative in- 
stitutions, which it now enjoys. But he by 
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no means looked only to its material pros- 
perity. He encouraged, and liberally sup- 
ported from his own means, all religious 
and charitable institutions; in his treat- 
ment of the convicts he abolished harass- 
ing and vexatious punishments, which he 
felt only irritated instead of reforming, and 
he first granted tickets of leave to the 
well-conducted, which gave a supply of 
much needed labourers to the free colo- 
nists, the result of which was that at the 
close of his government, in 1826, the 
quantity of land under cultivation had 
been more than doubled, while the expense 
of the convict establishment had been 
most materially reduced. On his quitting 
the government, addrésses of the most 
flattering nature were presented to him 
from all classes, and they were well de- 
served. He had caused the country to 
make an astonishing advance in prosperity 
both moral and material, and he had ex- 
pended above £5,000 from his own purse 
in carrying out his benevolent designs. 
His name has been given to one of the 
rivers of the colony, and the surrounding 
district has been very recently erected 
into a bishop’s see. 

Sir Thomas now returned for the last 
time to his native land, and lived for more 
than thirty years as useful and as honoured 
as the man of science and a public bene- 
factor, as he had before been in his mili- 
tary and administrative capacity. He 
from his youth had cherished an ardent 
love for science, and a narrow escape from 
shipwreck led him to become a practical 
astronomer. This was on his first voyage 
to the West Indies, when the ignorant 
master of the transport wandered out of 
his course on to the coast of Africa, and 
when he found his ship among the breakers, 
lost all heart and cried out, “Lord have 
mercy upon us, for we are all gone!” 
Young Brisbane (he was but two and 
twenty) replied, “That’s all very well, 
but let us do everything we can to save 
the ship,” and taking the command, he 
worked with his own hands until the 
vessel was placed in safety. This incident 
made a deep impression on him. “ Re- 
flecting,” he says, “that I might often, 
in the course of my life and services, be 
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exposed to similar errors, I determined to 
make myself acquainted with navigation 
and nautical astronomy ; and for this pur- 
pose I got the best books and instruments, 
and in time became so well acquainted 
with these sciences, that when I was re- 
turning home I was enabled to work the 
ship’s way; and having since crossed the 
tropics eleven times, and circumnavigated 
the globe, I have found the greatest pos- 
sible advantage from my knowledge of 
lunar observation and calculations of the 
longitude.” - This was shewn in his voyage 
home from New South Wales, when he 
predicted the time of making Cape Frio, 
in Brazil, to within a few minutes, to the 
confusion of the captain, who until day- 
break enabled him to see the land, be- 
lieved himself at least 500 miles distant 
from it. 

In order to pursue his astronomical 
studies, Col. Brisbane, whilst he was on 
half-pay in 1808, had erected an Observa- 
tory on a knoll near the mansion house of 
Brisbane, and this in after years became 
his place of daily resort, beside often 
spending the night there. When in active 
service, he took altitudes of the sun when- 
ever a halt in the march permitted, by 
means of pocket instruments, and thus 
kept the time of the army. His devotion 
to science, however, never caused him to 
neglect the most minute detail of his pro- 
fession ; though he gave a stronger proof 
of it than most men would have given, for 
though wounded at the battle of Toulouse, 
he at once proceeded to the Observatory, 
and he records with pleasure that he found 
the time to agree to within five seconds. 
Whilst governor of New South Wales he 
established an Observatory at Paramatta, 
which has rendered such services to science 
that it has been aptly styled “the Green- 
wich of the Southern hemisphere ;” and 
soon after his return to Scotland he formed 
another Observatory at Makerstown, to 
which he eventually added a magnetic 
station, the only one in that country; and 
he shewed great liberality alike in pro- 
viding instruments, and in remunerating 
observers and printing the results of their 
labours ; the clocks in the magnetic obser- 
vatory alone cost upwards of 1,200 guineas. 

12 
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He likewise assisted both with his counsel 
and his purse many other establishments, as 
the Observatories of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and the Cape of Good Hope; and one of 
the latest acts of his life was to found two 
gold medals for the reward of scientific 
merit, one for the Royal Society, the other 
for the Society of Arts; the first of these 
was adjudged at Aberdeen in September, 
1859, to his fellow countryman and quon- 
dam fellow soldier, Sir Roderick I. Mur- 
chison. Such devotion to science did not 
pass unregarded. The Universities of 
Oxford and ambridge conferred their 
degree of D.C.L. whilst he was in New 
South Wales, he was elected a member of 
many learned societies, and on the death 
of Sir Walter Scott he was chosen to suc- 
ceed him as President of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh. The gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society was awarded 
to him in 1828, and the address of the 
President (now Sir John Herschel) did 
but justice to him in saying that “the 
first brilliant trait of Australian history 
marks the era of his government, and 
that his name will be identified with the 
future glories of that colony, in ages yet to 
come, as the founder of her science.” 
Beside these tokens of the high con- 
sideration of his scientific compeers, Sir 
Thomas was in 1842 entertained at a 
public dinner by the nobility and gentry 
of his native country. His military merits 
also were in all but one instance ungrudg- 
ingly recognised by the Government. In 
1826 the colonelcy of the 34th Regiment 
was bestowed on him; subsequently the 
command of the forces in Canada, and 
afterwards of those in India, was offered 
to him. But he was a conscientious man, 
and as he did not fee] that he should be 
able to discharge the various and onerous 
duties “‘to the satisfaction of his own 
mind,” owing to his infirm health, he 
respectfully declined the flattering offers. 
In 1836 he was created a baronet ; in 1837 
named Knight Grand Cross of the Bath ; 
in 1841 he became General, and at the 
period of his decease his was the third 
name on the Army List. His friends 
earnestly desired to see the still higher 
grade of Field Marshal conferred on him, 
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when it was rumoured that it was to be 
bestowed on other officers whose claims 
could hardly be put in competition with 
his; this was made almost a national ques- 
tion in Scotland, and a memorial was pre- 
sented to the Queen, but the result was 
that none of the expected promotions took 
place. 

Sir Thomas ever took a most lively in- 
terest in the well-being of his regiment. 
He visited Dublin in 1844 for the purpose 
of inspecting it; he erected a monument 
in Carlisle Cathedral to the memory of 
its members who fell in the Crimea ; when 
it marched from Edinburgh to embark for 
India in 1857, he took an affecting fuare- 
well of it, had photographs taken of every 
officer, with which he adorned the walls 
of Brisbane-house, and gave a Bible to 
every private, as “a parting gift;” and 
their wives and children who were left 
behind were equally objects of his kind- 
ness. 

Though he gave so much of his time 
and his fortune to the promotion of scien- 
tific objects, Sir Thomas by no means dis- 
regarded other modes of doing good. By 
his exertions the village of Largs, near 
his residence, was amply supplied with 
pure water, and its healthfulness (before 
much neglected) secured; and not con- 
tent with having founded a school for ru- 
dimentary instruction, he, at a large ex- 
pense, in the last year of his life added to 
it the establishment which bears the name 
of Brisbane Academy, and which offers to 
all who choose to avail themselves of it a 
liberal and finished education. 

Thus honourably and usefully occupied, 
his days passed quietly, for though sorely 
tried by the deaths of all his children, he 
was a true Christian, and did not sorrow 
as one without hope. He died in the 
house in which he was born, on the 28th 
of January last, at the age of 87, and he 
is succeeded in the baronetcy by his 
nephew, the son of the late Admiral Bris- 
bane. 

Sir Thomas was a man of commanding 
appearance, more than six feet high, and 
with a handsome, intellectual, and most 
benevolent expression of countenance. His 
name was on the Army List for a period 
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of sixty-seven years, and in the course of 
it he had fought in fourteen general ac- 
tions and twenty-three other battles, and 
had assisted in eight sieges. He had a 
gold cross and clasp for Vittoria, and the 
silver Peninsular medal and clasp; and 
had received the thanks of Parliament in 
1813 for distinguished service. He had 
crossed the tropics twelve times, the equi- 
noctial line twice, had circumnavigated 
the globe, and had been in North and 
South America, Australia, the north of 
Europe, and the Mediterranean. 

The best reswmé that can be given of 
his character and pursuits will be found 
in the following letter from Admiral W. 
H. Smyth, the Foreign Secretary of the 
Royal Society ; it is addressed to the edi- 
tor of the privately printed “ Reminis- 
cences” already alluded to. 


**,,.. You wish to know my opinion as 
to the estimation in which I hold the merits 
of my admirable friend, General Sir Thomas 
M. Brisbane. My knowledge of the pur- 
suits of this eminently distinguished officer 
is of many years’ standing, and my personal 
acquaintance with him almost as long ; for, 
shortly after the peace of 1815, we met, 
British soldier and sailor—of all places in 
the world—in a French astronomical obser- 
vatory! And I can render testimony to the 
high regard paid by his late enemies to his 
scientific attainments. 

‘«From long intercourse, I can have no 
hesitation in pronouncing that Sir Thomas 
is equally familiar with the theory and prac- 
tice of astronomy ; and he not only worked 
himself, but was the cause of work in 
others. Nor should it be overlooked that 
intellectual zeal at that time was even more 
meritorious than of late, since it was neces- 
sarily exerted among the incessant and fre- 
quently distracting duties of actual warfare. 

** About the year 1820, when appointed to 
the high office of Governor of New South 
Wales, Sir Thomas resolved to improve our 
astronomical knowledge. of the Southern 
hemisphere. With this important object 
in view, previous to sailing for his desti- 
nation, he made direct inquiries in various 
quarters as to how it could be executed to 
its fullest extent; and I cannot but feel 
proud of having been consulted on that very 
interesting occasion.” 

After detailing the establishment of the 
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Paramatta Observatory, and its result, 
“The Brisbane Catalogue of Southern 
Stars,” the Admiral concludes :— 

‘¢The well-known military career of Sir 
Thomas Brisbane is now matter of history ; 
but I may truly assert that there is not, 
either in the army or navy, an individual 
to whom tam artibus quam armis can be 
more appropriately applied than to that 
excellent and honoured officer.” 


Sm Jonn WImDE. 

Dec. 13. At the Cape of Good Hope, 
aged 78, Sir John Wilde, late Chief Justice 
there. 

He was a brother of the late Lord 
Truro, their father being Mr. Thomas 
Wilde, an attorney of College-hill, London. 
He filled for some time the post of Judge 
Advocate of the colony of New South 
Wales, and in 1827 received the appoint- 
ment of Chief Justice at the Cape. 

On the assembling of the first Cape Par- 
liament, in 1854, he took his seat as Presi- 
dent of the Legislative Council. While 
delivering an elaborate judgment in the 


Vice-Admiralty Court, on the 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1855, he fell suddenly ill, but 
managed with great difficulty to get to 
the conclusion of the work before him. 
He was taken home, and it was found 
that a paralytic stroke had completely 


shattered his debilitated frame. 
afterwards appeared in public. 

His remains were interred two days 
after his death in the English burial- 


ground. 


He never 


Tue Rieut Hon. M. T. Barnes. 

Jan, 22. At Queen’s-square, Westmin- 
ster, aged 61, the Right Hon. Matthew 
Talbot Baines. 

The deceased, who was born Feb. 17, 
1799, was the eldest son of Mr. Edward 
Baines, long the proprietor of the “ Leeds 
Mercury.” He was originally destined to 
assist and succeed his father in conduct- 
ing the paper, but his evident ability, and 
especially his talent for public speaking, 
led to tine belief that he might attain suc- 
cess and distinction in a liberal profession, 
‘and he was accordingly sent to the Uni- 


Osituary.—Rev. Richard Board, B.C.L. 
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versity. At Cambridge he became Scholar 
of Trinity, and after gaining two declama- 
tion prizes, graduated in 1820 as a senior 
optime. In 1825 he was called to the 
bar, went the Northern Circuit, and be- 
came in 1841 a Queen’s Counsel and a 
Bencher of the Inner Temple. 

Mr. Baines was long M.P. for Leeds, 
and was so remarkable for his know- 
ledge of the business of the House, 
together with sound judgment, firmness, 
and impartiality, that it was considered 
likely the Speakership might one day 
be offered to him. He was for ten years 
Recorder of Hull, and he held office 
under more than one Administration. He 
was for a while President of the Poor 
Law Board, and at another time Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. He was a 
Dissenter and a Liberal, but his conduct 
as a public man and a member of the 
Cabinet was perfectly free from the im- 
putation of partizanship. His failing 
health compelled his retirement from 
Parliament at the dissolution in April 
last, but he seemed to recover when free 
from the cares of office, and his death was 
somewhat unexpected. 

The deceased right hon. gentleman 
married in 1833 the only child of L. 
Threlfall, Esq., of Lancaster, who survives 
him, and by whom he has left a son and 
a daughter. Through her he received a 
handsome property. 


Rev. RicHarp Boarp, B.C.L. 


Dec. 5. Aged 96, the Rev. Richard 
Board, B.C.L. 1791, Hertford Hall, Ox- 
ford, Vicar of Westerham with Edenbridge, 
Kent, (1792). 

The deceased, to whom the parish had 
for nigh seventy years been entrusted, was 
in many respects a very remarkable man, 
beside being the oldest incumbent of the 
kingdom. Educated at a period when 
our Universities were declining in public 
estimation, the defects of their educa- 
tional system, whatever they may have 
been, were certainly in no wise conspicu- 
ous in him. On the contrary, his train- 
ing must have been very much what the 
training of an English gentleman ought 
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to be, and so much had it been assisted 
by the study and observation of some 
eighty long years, that the fund of in- 
formation he had so acquired made him 
the most agreeable companion to the 
last period of his life. .His memory was 
a vastly retentive one, grasping with 
equal facility and accuracy the events of 
his early life, in historical times, as those 
which were every day passing in the world 
around him. The year 1780 was every 
whit as much a part of that life as the 
year 1859. He talked of the short-lived 
Rockingham administration of 1782 as 
familiarly as of the administration of Lord 
Derby of 1858. He could compare the 
Chartist demonstration of 1848 with the 
riots of Lord George Gordon in 1780; and 
he recollected the war which ended with 
the loss of our Americanvolonies as keenly 
as that which was terminated with the 
capture of Sebastopol. 

The deceased was singularly free from 
prejudices and passions. His religion was 
practical, his almsgiving free from ostenta- 
tion. His placid spirit, that smoothed away 
all asperities, not only enlisted to itself 
the love and respect of all around him, but 
softened the every-day intercourse of one 
man with another. He did with his 
faculties unimpaired, and so free from 
bodily suffering, that those who were 
watching around his bed were scarcely 
sensible of the moment of his dissclution. 

Until the birth of his son, the present 
John Board, Esq., the deceased was the 
only descendant in the male line of the 
old Sussex family of Board, of Board-hill 
and Pax-hill, of which Andrew Borde, the 
physician of Henry VIII., was a uenber. 


Ligzvt.-Cot. Martin- Leake, F.R.S. 


Jan. 6. At Brighton, aged 83, Lieut.- 
Col. William Martin-Leake, F.R.S. 

The deceised belonged to an ancient 
Essex family, the Martins of Thorpe Hall, 
near Colchester, who assumed the name of 
Leake in the year 1721. He was born in 
1777, was the son of John Martin Leake, 
Esq., and Mary, his wife, the daughter of 
Peter Calvert, Esq., of Hadham; his 
grand ather was Stephen Martin Leake, 

Gent. Mae. Von. CCVILII. 
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Garter. He entered the Royal Artillery, 
and rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
but retired from the service in 1823. In 
the early part of his military career he 
was employed on special missions in Asia 
Minor as well ss in Turkey in Europe, 
and he subsequently made many journeys 
for the purpose of investigating the to- 
pography of Greece. In 1814 he pub- 
lished the first part of his “ Researches in 
Greece ;” in 1821 his “Topography of 
Athens ;” in 1824 the “ Journal of a Tour 
in Asia Minor ;” in 1827 (in conjunction 
with the Hon. Charles Yorke), “* Notices 
of the chief Egyptian Movum: nts in the 
British Museum.” A few years later he 
returned to the illustration of classical 
antiquity, and produced his “Travels in 
Northern Greece,” in 1835; his Pelopon- 
nesiaca in 1846; and in 1854 Numis- 
matica Hellenica, the Supplement to 
which was published only a very short 
time before his death. 

Colonel Leake was an enthusiastic friend 
to the modern Greeks, and he more than 
once endeavoured to procure help for them 
from the British Government while they 
were struggling against their Turkish 
masters; he also wrote a pamphlet en- 
titled “Greece at the end of Twenty- 
three Years’ Protection,” in which he 
commented severely on the condition of 
Greece, with lukewarm allies in England 
and France, a deadly foe in Turkey, and a 
dangerous friend in Russia. 

Colonel Leake married Charlotte Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Charles Wilkins, 
and relict of William Marsden, Esq., of 
the Admiralty, in whom he found an in- 
telligent helpmate in his learned labours, 
as he himself testifies in the dedication to 
her of his last work. 


H. V. Lanspowy, Esq. 

Jan. 19. At Bath, H. V. Lansdown, 
Esq., artist. 

Mr. Lansdown was a man whose pro- 
fessional merits were, we frar, somewhat 
overlooked. At the Annual Meeting of 
the Archeological Institute held at Bath 
in July, 1858*, he read a valuable paper, 





* See Gent. Maa., Sept., 1858. 
oo * 
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“On the Houses in Bath formerly inhabited 
by Men of Eminence ;” the information 
communicated in that paper, as well as 
the research it exhibited, illustrated too, 
as it was, with his admirable drawings of 
the several ancient mansions referred to, 
excited much interest. In the death of 
Mr. Lansdown, Bath has to lament the 
loss of an artist whose professional skill 
has served in no small degree to per- 
petuate “the lung glories” of that cele- 
brated city. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


Oct. 11. At the Parsonage, aged 53, the Rev. 
C. Ferdinand Brigstocke, Perpetual Curate of St. 
Clement, Yasso, diocese of Sydney. 

Dec. 10. The Rev. Isaac Close, Perpetual 
Curate of Kirkby-Ravensworth, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 28. The Rev. Richard Arthur Knowles 
Barnes, B.A. 1858, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

At Isla-lodge, St. Saviour’s, Jersey, the Rev. 
John Richardson, P.C. of Walmsley (1847), Lan- 
cashire. 

Dec. 29. In the Queen’s Prison, the Rev. C. 
E. F. Wylde, for many years Chaplain to the 
Magdalene Hospital and to the Royal Lying-in 
Hospital. 

Lately, at Renhold, Bedfordsh., the Rev. John 
Osmond Dakeyne, M.A., Rector of St. Peter's, 
Wolverhampton. 

Jan.\. At Whitfield, Northumberland, aged 76, 
the Ven. Thomas Hobbes Scott, M.A., Rector of 
Whitfield, Honorary Canon of Durham Cathedral, 
and formerly Archdeacon of New South Wales. 

Jan. 2. At Salford, Evesham, aged 66, the 
Rev. Samuel Ellis Garrard, M.A., Vicar of Sal- 
ford, Warwickshire, formerly thirty-two years 
Curate of Dumbleton, Gloucestershire. 

Jan. 3. At Standish, aged 81, the Rev. John 
Price, Head Master of the Grammar-school, and 
Perpetual Curate of Douglas, Lancashire. 

Jan. 5. At the Vicarage, Rockbeare, aged 87, 
the Rev. Henry Nicholls, M.A., Vicar of Peyham- 
bury, and of Rockbeare, Devon. 

Jan. 11. At St. James’s-palace, Pull Mall, 
aged 36, the Rev. George Charles Irving, M.A., 
Vicar of Goudhurst, Kent, eldest son of the late 
Rev. M. Irving, D.D., Canon of Rochester. 

Jan.12. At Bonby, Lincolnshire, aged 62, 
the Rev. Weever Walter, M.A., Vicar of that 
parish, Prebendary of Empingham, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of Lincoln, and a Rural Dean. The 
deceased was a son vf the late Rev. Jas. Walter, 
for many years Master of the Endowed Grammar- 
school at Brigg, and Vicar of Market Rasen, both 
in the county of Lincoln. 

Jan. 13. At the Parsonage, aged 65, the Rev. 
Thomas Rowlandson, Incumbent of Whittle-le- 
Woods, Lancashire. 

Jan. 14. At Clapham Rise, aged 60, the Rev. 
H. R. Roxby, LL D., of Blackwood, East Riding, 
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Yorkshire, Vicar of St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, and 
Rector of St. Martin’s, Pomeroy, London. 

At Ebernoe, aged 75, the Rev. J. Peachey. 

Jan. 17. At Mrs. Ind’s, Romford, Essex, 
aged 32, the Rev. Thomas Outhwaite, Chaplain 
of Highgate Cemetery, younger son of Thomas 
Outhwaite, esq., of Burley, near Otley, Yorksh. 

Jan. 18. At Southport, aged 44, the Rev. Jas, 
Young, M.A., Incumbent of Lindale-in-Cartmell, 
Lancashire. 

At Rathmines, aged 34, the Rev. David Henry 
Elrington, Vicar of Swords. 

Jan. 20. At the Vicarage, Manfield, Yorkshire, 
aged 63, the Rev. John Swire, M.A., Vicar of 
that parish. 

Jan, 24, At Sherwood Rise, aged 81, the Rev, 
8S. Ward, late of Calverton. 

At Exeter, aged 69, the Rev. W. Williamson, 
Vicar of Slipton, Northamptonshire, and late 
Curate of Thornton-le-Moor, Lincolnshire. 

At Stowmarket, Suffolk, aged 78, the Rev. 
Frederick Herbert Maberly, B.A. 1806, M.A. 
1809, Trinity College, Cambridge, Vicar of Great 
Finborough (1835), Suffolk. 

Jan. 27, The Rev. John Alexander Clarke, 
M.A., Vicar of Stratfield Mortimer, Berks, 

Jan. 28. Aged 51, the Rev. Edmund Smith 
Ensor, B.A. 1832, Brasenose College, Oxford, 
Rector of Rollesby (1841), Norfolk. 

Aged 58, the Rev. John Spurgeon, B.A., Rector 
of Twyford, Norfolk. 

Jan, 30. Aged 54, the Rev. Sackville Gardiner 
Bourke, B.A., Rector of Hatherop, Gloucestersh. 

At Legbourne, Lincolush., the Rev. J. Powley, 
Incumbent of that parish. 

Jan. 31. At the Vicarage, aged 47, the Rev. 
John Montague Cholmeley, B.A. 1833, M.A. 1836, 
Magdalen College, Oxford, Vicar of Standon 
(1856), Herts. 

Feb. 2. At Penge, Surrey, aged 47, the Rev. 
Henry Clifford Radclyffe, B.A. 1837, Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, Incumbent of St. Luke’s, 
King’s-cross (1849), London. 

Feb.5. At Guernsey, the Rev. Richd. Potenger, 
B.A. 1814, M.A. 1819, formerly Fellow of Pem- 
broke College, Oxford, Rector of St. Martin’s 
(1832), Guernsey. 

Feb. 12. At East Keal, Lincolnshire, aged 81, 
the Rev. J. Spence, M.A., Rector of that place, 
and also of Winceby. 

Feb. 16. At his town residence, Chester-sq., 
aged 84, the Right Rev. George Murray, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Rochester. 


DEATHS. 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Oct.2. At Ablington, near Christchurch, New 
Zealand, George Blakley Cooper, Lieut. R.N, 
eldest son of the late Rev. G. Fort Cooper, of 
Yetminster, Dorsetshire. 

Oct. 19. At Darling Point, Sydney, Cecil Oc- 
tavius, youngest son of Henry Mort, esq., M.P. 

At the station of Mr. Hanns, Western Port, 
South Australia, aged 35, Frederic M. Selwyn. 
esq.,. solicitor, of Melbourne, late of King’s 
Bench-walk, Inner Temple, London, second son 
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of the Rev. Edward Selwyn, of Hemingford 
Abbots, Huntingdonshire. 

Oct.29, On his passage to New Zealand, Her- 
bert William Cubbold Page, B.A., eldest surviv- 
ing son of the Rev. L. F. Page, Rector of Woolpit. 

In October, at Nemours, in Algeria, of cholera, 
aged 21, Frederick, son of the Rev. Frederick 
Du Sautoy, of Haselbury. 

Nov. 3. At Beechworth, Australia, after a 
short illness, (eight days after the wreck of the 
“ Royal Charter,” in which his wife and children 
perished, ) Robert Wyndham Fenwick, esq., third 
surviving son of the late Rev. Collingwood Fen- 
wick, Rector of Brooke, Isle of Wight. 

Nov. 5. Murdered, in India, while travelling 
between Bunnoo and Kohat, Capt. Richard 
Meecham, Bengal Artillery. 

Nov. 16. At Sydney, aged 27, Edmund Hume, 
second son of the late Lieut. Edmund Trant Spry, 
H.E.1.C.S., Bengal. 

Nov. 19. At Calcutta, aged 19, accidentally 
drowned, Robert Scamp, midshipman, H.M.’s 
Indian Navy, youngest son of William Scamp, 
esq., of the Admiralty. 

Nov. 27. Drowned by the upsetting of a boat, 
Col. Rose, of the Royal Engineers. He was the 
godson of the poet Cowper, and was a man of 
literary tastes himself. He had served 44 years 
in the army, and was long stationed on the Cape 
frontier, many curious particulars respecting 
which he had published in an interesting work, 
styled ‘“‘ Four Years’ Residence in Southern 
Africa.” 

Dec. 2. At Malvern, aged 74, Vice-Adm. George 
E. Watts, C.B. 

Dec. 4. At his residence, 62, Gloucester-pl., 
Portman-sq., aged 82, Henry Shank, esq., of 
Castlerig and Gleniston, in the county of Fife, 
for 25 years a Director of the Hon. East India 
Company. 

Dec.9. At Funchal, Madeira, Eliza Caroline, 
youngest dau.; and on the 24th of Dec., Capt. 
William Price, third son, of the late Lieut.-Col. 
Hill, of the Royal Welsh Fusileers, C.B., and of 
Ford-house, Totnes. 

Dec. 15, At Topsham, aged 85, James William 
O'Fallon, esq., late of the Connaught Bar, Ireland. 

Dec. 0, At Spanish Town, Jamaica, the Hon. 
Edward Thompson. 

Dec, 24. At South Hylton, near Sunderland, 
aged 107, James Doyle. Deceased was a native 
of Ireland, and a papermaker by trade. 

Dec. 26. At Gravesend, aged 79, J. Lee, esq., 
enamel painter to the Royal Family from George 
IIL. to the present reign. 

Dec. 28. In India, aged 31, John Caunter, 
esq., only son of the late John Caunter, esq., of 
Waye-house, Ashburton. The deceased had been 
in several engagements during the late mutiny 
in India. 

Jan. 2, At Malvern, aged 74, Vice-Adm. G. 
E. Watts, C.B. 

Jan. 3, At Buxhall, Suffolk, aged 75, Mary, 
relict of the Rev. G. Pyke, of Bay thorne-park, 
Essex, and Vicar of Wickhambrook, Suffolk. 

Aged 65, John Oldacres, esq., of Market Har- 
borough, formerly a magistrate of Leicester. 
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At Blomfiel¢-terr., Harrow-road, aged 73, John 
Grenfell Moyle, esq., F.R.C.S., formerly Presi- 
dent of the Medical Board, Bombay. 

At Llanblethian, South Wales, aged 56, Ralph 
Ord, esq., son of the late Mark Ord, esq., of Yurk. 

At Nailsworth, Gloucestershire, aged 82, Philip 
Lock, esq. 

Jan. 4. At Wollaston-house, Northam pton- 
shire, Isabella Gertrude Campbell, fourth dau. of 
the late W. A. Delane, esq., and wife of the R: v. 
W. Campbell, one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schovls, having survived but two days the death 
of their only child, Gertrude Campbell, aged four 
years. 

At Vicarage-gardens, Kensington, aged 47, 
Lieut.-Col. J, Abercrombie, H.M. Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 

At his residence, Hawthorn-terr., Newcastle, 
very suddenly, John Thomas, second son of the 
late John Thomas Carr, esq., of Stella-house, 
Russian Vice-Consul at Newcastle. 

At her residence, Vernon-st., Derby, aged 71, 
Diana, sixth dau. of the late Thomas Cracrott, 
esq., ot West Keal-hall, Lincolnshire. 

At Potterne Vicarage, Wilts, Dyonisia Meliora, 
wife of the Rev. Joseph Medlicott, Vicar, and 
youngest dau. of the late Richard Godolphin 
Long, esq., of Rood Ashton. 

At Bath, of typhus fever, Florence Olivia, 
eldest dau. of Lieut.-Col. Carruthers, Retired 
List, Madras Army. 

At Newton-house, near Rugby, aged 71, Miss 
Sophia Catherine Marriott. 

Jan. 5. At Richmond, Surrey, Anna Geor- 
giana, wife of Francis Nethersole Cates, esq., of 
Linculn’s-inn-fields and Richmond, and second 
dau. of Gen. and Lady Charlotte Bacon. 

In Cleveland-sq., aged 89, Ann, relict of Thos, 
Chapman, esq., formerly of Whitby, Yorkshire. 

At Pocklington, aged 84, Mary, relict of Ed- 
ward Danson, esq., and dau. of the late Robert 
Dolman, esq., of Pocklington-manor. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, aged 60, William 
Hitchcock, esq., of Wood-st., London, and for- 
merly of Exeter. 

Jan. 6. William Martin-Leake, esq., F.R.S, 
See OsITUARY. 

At his residence, Lower Seymour-st., Port- 
man-sq., aged 77, William Spence, esq., F.R.S., 
author of the well-known ‘‘ Introduction to Ento- 
mology,” and other valuable works. 

Aged 31, Sarah Willias, wife of Mr. Robert 
Tongue, of the York Union Bank, and second 
dau. of Capt. George Wear, of Hull. 

In Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, Elizab: th, 
wife of Anthony Ridley, esq. 

At Heavitree, Exeter, aged 76, Pitman Jones, 


esq. ° 
At Kingstown, near Dublin, aged 74, Elizabeth, 
widow of Brig.-Gen. C. Vandeleur, formerly of 
H.M.’s 46th Regt. 
Jan. 7. At the Railway -station, Camden- 
town, very suddenly, of apoplexy, aged 48, 


Arthur Morley, esq., of the Manor-house, 
Sneinton, Nottingham, and younger brother of 
the late R. Morley, esq., of Leeds. 

At Llys-Meirchion, Mary Anne, relict of the 
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Rev. Robert Chambres Chambres, B.D., Llys- 
Meirchion, Denbighshire. 

At Upper Bedford-pl., Russell-sq., Caroline, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir William Rule, many 
years Surveyor of the Navy. 

At Stockton, Worcestershire, aged 81, Susanna 
Still, widow of the Rev. Henry William Hill, 
Rector of Rock, Worcestershire. 

At West Lulworth, Dorset, aged 13, Albertine, 
youngest twin-dau. of Capt. Crispin, H.M.S. 
“ Hawke.” 

Jan.8. At Bideford, aged 75, Charles Tugo, 
esq., son of the late Rev. Thomas Hugo, Rector 
of Woo!borough, Dunchideock, and Shill:ngford, 
Devonshire, and father of the Rev. Thos. Hugo, 
Incumbent of All Saints’, Skinner-st.,Finsbury- 
square. 

At Gibraltar, Nicholas Appleby Spoor, esq., of 
Whitburn, Durham, and Warkworth, Northum- 
berland, Capt. 25th Regt., (King’s Own Bor- 
derers,) a Deputy Lieut. of the former county, 
and once a Lieut. in the Durham Militia. He 
entered the army as ensign, April 7, 1848, em- 
barked immed ately for the Cape of Good Hope, 
and served under Sir Harry Smith in the various 
operations against the Kaffir tribes, when he 
suffered much from fatigue, exposure, and priva- 
tions. Having exchanged into the 25th Regt., 
he embarked for Gibraltar, Jan. 1859, where he 
was attacked by the small-pox, prevalent in the 
garrison, and his constitution being undermined 
by his sufferings in the Kaffir war, he sank 
rapidly and died, at the early age of 33. 

At the Vicarage, Rolvenden, aged 72, Frances 
Emma, widow of Capt. Hunn, R.N., and last 
surviving child of the late Adm. Pickmere, 
Governor of Newfoundland. Also, at Paris, on 
Dee. 8, aged 44, Mary Ann Harriette Emma, 
widow of Signor G. D. Pessina, and eldest cau. 
of the above Frances Emma Hunn. 

Aged 51, William Wilmot, esq., solicitor, of 
Coventry, and of the Elms, Coundon, Warwick. 

At Dawlish, Mary, wife of John Goodwin 
Welch, esq., M.D. 

Aged 66, Thomas Turner, esq, of Abbot's 
Bromley, Staffordshire, and Pool-park, Denbigh- 
shire. 

At Pickering, age’ 87, Robert Kitching, esq. 

At Upminster, aged 86, North Surridge, esq., 
late of Berwick Ponds, Rainham. 

Jan.9. At Great Gaddesden, Herts, aged 23, 
Henry, son of the Rev. J. B. and Frances Bing- 
ham, Lieut. in H.M.’s 90th Light Infantry. 

At Sorrento-house, Torquay, Devon, Susan 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of the Hon. Granville and 
Lady Georgiana Ryder. 

Jan. 10. At Miss Sellon’s, the Priory, Brad- 
ford-on-Avon, aged 33, Harriett, eldest surviving 
dau. of the late Sir David Erskine, bart. 

At Castramont Gatehouse, N.B., the Hon. 
Montgomery Stewart, fourth and last surviving 
son of John, seventh Earl of Galloway. 

At his seat, Hazelbank, near Edinburgh, Lieut.- 
Gen. Chessborough Grant Falconer, K.H., Col. 
of the 73rd Foot. 

Jan. 11. At Elm-cottage, St. Thomas, aged 
95, Esther, relict of Mr. Samue! Stocker. 
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At Castledown-terr., Hastings, aged 59, Anna, 
widow of Thomas 8. Cabell, esq., late Ac- 
countant-General to the Hon. East India Com- 
pany, and dau. of the late T. Gore Lloyd, esq. 

At her residence, Henar, Llanrwst, aged 81, 
Elizabeth, wilow of the Rev. R. Hughes, M.A. 

Aged 73, Mary, wife of Francis Hayward, esq., 
of Ardenham-house, Bicester-road, Aylesbury. 

At Lower Kensington Gore, Amelia, relict of 
Sir R. Shaw, bart. 

Jan. 12. At Upper Grange-road, Bermondsey, 
aged 79, Wm. Farmer, esq. 

At Brighton, suddenly, aged 34, Sarah Laven- 
der, wife of J. Brady, esq., M.P. 

At Market Harborough, aged 48, Catherine, 
fifth dau. of R. B. Heygate, esq. 

Jan. 13. At bis residence, Cotham, near 
Bristol, aged 73, Lieut.-Col. John Jeffery O’Don- 
noghue, late of the Madras army of the H E.1.C.S, 

At Shoreham, aged 47, Ann, wife of William 
Hore, esq., M.R.C.S8., surgeon to St. Nicolas 
College. 

AtChatham, aged 67, Capt. Monkhouse Graham 
Taylor, 53rd Regt., and Paymaster of the Srd 
Depot Battalion, Chatham. 

Jan. 14. At his residence, Cambridge-street, 
Plymouth, aged 101, Mr. Edward Thorn. 

At the residence of her daughter, Carlton-hill, 
St. John’s-wood, aged 72, Harriet Louisa Palmer, 
lute of Taviton-st., Gorden-sq., widow of the 
Rev. Henry Palmer, Rector of Ore, Sussex. 

In Upper Berkeley-st., Portman-sq., aged 75, 
Major-Gen. Henry Edwar! Robinson. 

At Brighton, aged 40, Catherine El is, widow 
of Lieut.-Col. J. Tait, and eldest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Col. F. Hickes, Bombay Army. 

At his residence, Marlborough-road, St. John’s 
Wood, aged 72, Henry Micklem, esq., of Rose- 
hill, Hurley, Berks. 

At his residence, Claremont-villa, Charing, 
Kent, aged 74, John Saunders, esq., late in the 
H F.,I.C. Service. 

Jan. 15. At Market Harborough, by a fall 

Jrom his horse, aged 30, Capt. Henry Heywood 
Lonsdale, late of the 3rd Dragoon Guards, and 
eldest son of the late Rev. Henry Gylby Lons- 
dale, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Lichfield. 

At High Stakesby-hall, near Whitby, aged 66, 
Mary, relict of Edmund Lotherington, esq., and 
third dan. of the late Henry Simpson, esq., of 
Meadow -field-house, Whitby. 

At Hull, aged 78, Joseph Ayre, M.D. 

In York-pl., Portman-sq., aged 48, R. G. 
Parnther, esq., late of 2nd Batt. Rifle Brigade. 

At Bath, Mary Smith Smith, relict of Lieut. 
Thomas Ellis Smith, R.N. 

Jan. 16. At Broomfield-hall, Bridgewater, 
aged 77, Sophia, wife of the Rev. John Middleton. 

At Bennett-st., Bath, aged $1, Letitia, relict of 
Brig.-Gen. David Clephane, formerly Lieut.-Col. 
of the 20th Regt., and second dau. of the late 
Jonas Bold, esq., of Liverpool, and of Bath. 

At his residence, Henrietta-st., Bath, Francis 
White, esq., formerly of Berbice, Britis Guiana. 

Suddenly, at Cheltenham, Apna Frances, wife 
of Capt. Swann, 54th Regt. 

Jan, 17. At Cadogan-pl., London, aged 64, 
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George Johnson, esq., of Liaarhydd, Ruthin. 
The deceased for some years suffered acutely from 
an internal malady which necessitated his resi- 
dence in London for the purpose of availing 
himself of the best medical advice. Mr. Johnson, 
in the early part of his life, was for several years 
a partner in the legal firm of Potts and Johnson, 
of Chester, from which he retired on being se- 
lected, as his principal agent, by the present Mar- 
quis of Westminster, On the death of the then 
Clerk of the Peace, Mr. Henry Potts, the noble 
Marquis appointed Mr. Johnson to the office. 
Mr. Johnson shortly afterwards took up his resi- 
dence at Llanrhydd, where, by his kindness of 
heart and his unostentatious charity, he endeared 
himself to all classes. He will long be remem- 
bered as the originator of the Rhyl Convalescent 
Institution, which has done much to alleviate the 
sufferings of large numbers of invalids. He has 
left a widow, and a family, consisting of a son, 
Mr. Robert George Johnson, of the North Wales 
and Chester Circuit, and two daughters. 

At Woodland-house, Coventry-road, aged 32, 
Margaret, wife of Frederick Wiiliam Strickland, 
esq., and dau. of the late John Jones, esq , of 
Tynewydd-Bangor, co. Cardigan. 

At Leamington, Thomasina, relict of William 
Wilson Currey, esq., late of Thornton, Yorkshire. 

At Moxhull-park, Warwickshire, Letitia Pe- 
nelope, widow of the Hon. Berkeley O. Noel, bro- 
ther of the present Earl of Gainsborough. She 
was the only dau. of the late Mr. Ralph Adderiey, 
of Elmley-castle, Worcestershire, and-Coton-hall, 
Staffordshire. 

Jan. 18. While on a visit to the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Salisbury, at Hatfield-house, 
Herts., the Dowager Lady Cowley. Lady Cowley 
was eldest dau. of James, first Marquis of Salis- 
bury, by his marriage with Lady Mary, second 
dau. of the first Marquis of Downshire, and was 
born the 20th of March, 1786. Her Ladyship 
married, on the 27th of February, 1816, Henry 
Lord Co sley, whose marriage with Lady Char- 
lotte Cadogan had the same year been dissolved 
by Act of Parliament. By her marriage with 
Lord Cowley, who died in April, 1847, in Paris, 
the deceased lady leaves an only daughter, the 
Hon. Georgiana Charlotte Mary, married in 
December, 1848, to Sir Henry L. Bulwer, our 
Ambassador at Cons’ antinople. 

Aged 35, Julia Harriette, wife of the Rev. R. 
Allnutt, Vicar of Damerham, Wilts, and only 
dau. of the late Rev. R. Lugger, B.A. 

At Hyde-park-gardens, aged 27, Edwin Chas. 
Chaplin, Lieut. R.N., son of the late W. J. 
Chaplin, esq. 

At Bournemouth, aged 33, William, eldest sur- 
viving son of the late Thos. B. Burbidge, esq., of 
the Grove, Epsom, Surrey, and Bridge-street, 
Southwark. 

At Curlton-hill, St. John’s-wood, aged 57, 
Ellen McLachlan, wife of Daniel Robertson, 
esq., General Manager of the National Provincial 
Bank of England. 

Mr. Henry Farren, the manager of the St. 
Louis theatre. He was the eldest son of Wm. 
Farren, the celebrated English comedian, and 
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was himself an actor of fair abilities. He came 
to this country some three or four years ago, and 
made his first appearance at Broadway theatre 
in the character of Claude Melnotte. He did nut 
create any very marked impression, and after 
performing three or four nights he went starring 
itinto the country. He finally settled down into 
the dreary and unprofitable career of a provincial 
manager, in which death has prematurely over- 
taken him. He leaves a young wife, to whom he 
was but recently married, and who is also, we 
believe, in the profession. Mr. H. Farren was 
formerly manager of the Brighton theatre.—New 
York Weekly Herald. 

Jan. 19. At Torrington, aged 87, Richard L. 
Hole, surgeon, fourth son of the late Rev. Nicho- 
las Hole, Vicar of Burrington. 

At the Parsonage, Lucy, wife of the Rev. F. 
Smith, M.A., Incumbent of Shelf, Halifax, and 
dau. of Moses Bottcmley, esq., of Wade-house. 

At the Rectory, Chesilborne, aged 67, Mrs. 
Shittler, relict of the Rev. Robert Shittler, Vicar 
of Alton Pancras, Dorset. 

At Clifton-house, near Rotherham, aged 75, 
H. Walker, esq., one of the Trustees of the York 
Festival Concert-room, and one of the Justices 
of the Peace for the West-Riding. 

At Lowndes-st., Belgrave-square, age! 60, the 
Hon. Mrs. Handley, widow of H. Handley, esq., of 
Calverthorpe-hall, Lincolnshire. 

Jan. 2. At Scawly-hall, aged 38, Henry Nel- 
thorpe, esq., late H.M.’s 9th Lancers, and only 
brother of Sir John Nelthorpe, bart. The de- 
ceased was the heir of his brother’s baronetcy. 

At Lansdown-road, Old Charlton, of bronchitis, 
Capt. Daniel James Woodriff, R.N., one of the 
surviving officers on board H.M.S, ‘‘Bellerophon™ 
in the action of Trafalgar, and eldest son of the 
late Capt. Daniel Woodriff, R.N., C.B. 

At York-st., Portman-sq., aged 72, Isabella, 
widow of John Rookes, esq., of Camberland- 
cottage, Sidmouth, Devon. 

At Clifton, aged 51, Ann, wife of the Rev. 
Ellis Williams, Rector of Pinxton, Derbyshire. 

Jan. 21. At his residence, 5, Belgrave-pl., 
Brighton, aged 81, Charles Henry Parry, esq., 
F.R.S., of Summer-hill, Bath, eldest brother of 
the late Admiral Sir W. E. Parry. The deceased 
was the eldest son of Dr. Parry, of Bath, and he 
inherited a large portion of his father’s talent, 
being highly esteemed for his literary and sci- 
entific attainments; but though he was a pro- 
ficient master of the theory and principles of his 
profession, he was never a very ardent follower 
of the practical part, having educated himself for 
diplomacy, and having lived much abroad in 
foreign courts. 

At his residence, in Weymouth, aged 85, John 
Henning, esq. 

At Dawlish, aged 84, Admiral John Wight. 
He was a distinguished officer in the war of 
1793—1802, aad had received the war medal and 
one clasp for his services. 

At Richmond-villa, Mount Radford, Exeter, 
aged 59, Hester, wife of John Fry Wilkey. 

Susan, wife of the Rev. Richard Yerburgh, 
Vicar of Sleaford. 
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At her residence, Boughton-lodge, Chester, 
Mrs. Hughes, widow of the Rev. David Hughes, 
Rector of Lianfyilin, co. Montgomery. 

William Henry, younger sun of Capt. Hoskins, 
R.N., of Broxborne-house, Herts. 

Aged 53, William Charman, esq., of Boltons, 
West Brompton, a magistrate of Middlesex and 
Westminster. 

At Fetcham, Surrey, aged 66, Thomas William 
Clagett, esq. 

At Hawkesyard, the seat of her son, aged 51, 
Mary Spode, of Brereton-lodge, near Rugeley, 
relict of Josiah Spode, esq., of The Mount, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Drowned off Southampton Docks, aged 40, 
Capt. William Harrison, Commander of the 
“* Great Eastern.” 

Jan. 22. At his residence in Camden-town, 
aged 84, Mr. James Stewart, well known in mu- 
sical circles for his improvements in the action 
of the pianoforte. Mr. Stewart had taken out 
fourteen patents, all in connexion with that in- 
strument. 

At Bath, Susannah, wife of the Rev. F. M. 
Rowden, Rector of Stanton-Fitz-Warren, Wilts. 

Aged 65, John Watson, esq., solicitor, of 
Pickering. 

At Camberwell, aged 64, Francis Fox, esq., 
M.D., son of the late Francis Fox, esq., M.D., 
of Derby. 

Jan. 23. Lady Charlotte Proby. She called 
to pay a visit to her relative, the Dowager Lady 
Wenlock, in Berkeley-sq., and had just taken a 
chair in the drawing-room, when she fell back, 
and soon afterwards expired. The deceased 
lady was eldest dau. of John Joshua, first Earl 
of Carysfort, and was born in 1788. 

At Taunton, aged 79, S. R. Pattison, esq. 

At his residence, Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., 
aged 82, John Jeffery, esq., for many years 
Justice of the Peace for the county of Surrey. 

At Honiton, aged 87, Mary, widow of H. C. 
Venn, Culver-house, Payhembury. 

Suddenly, at his residence, Stapeley-hall, near 
Nantwich, aged 70, Wm. Williams, esq. 

Jan. 24, At Park-prospect, Storey’s-gate, Eliza 
Amelia, sister of J. W. Huddleston, esq., Q.C. 

At Dillington-house, Ilminster, aged 15, Alice 
Georgina, dau. of John Lee Lee, esq. 

At De Vaux Cottage, Salisbury, aged 31, Sophia 
Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. Edwin C. Collard. 

At the residence of Wm. Gaisford, esq., Stone, 
near Berkeley, aged 78, Anne Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Amyas, M.A., Rector 
of Henstead, Suffolk. 

At Brighton, almost suddenly, after an acci- 
dent, Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. C. J. Goodhart, 
Minister of Park-chapel, Chelsea. 

Jan. 25. At Pentridge Rectory, Dorset, aged 
73, Margaret Lowther, widow of Lieut.-Colonel 
Adam Gordon Campbell, formerly commanding 
H.M.’s 16th Regt. of Foot. 

At Berkeley-house, Reading, aged 84, William 
Powell, esq., late of Batheaston. 

At Kentish-town, aged 65, Lieut.-Col. John 
Laurie, Bombay Artillery. 

At East Cosham, Hants, the residence of his 
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grandfather, Adm. Sir Lucius Curtis, bart., C.B., 
aged 3, Lucius Irwine, eldest son of the late 
Roger William Curtis, esq. 

At Avon-place, Emsevte, aged 87, Katherine, 
relict of James Perkins, esq., of Leek Wootton, 
Warwickshire. 

At Vienna, suddenly, aged 45, Col. Edward 
Kinnaway. . 

On Southernhay, Exeter, aged 75, Maria, relict 
of Robert Steuart, esq., late of the Isle of Man. 

At his residence, Parkstone, near Poole, of 
paralysis, aged 87, Vice-Admiral Philip Browne. 
The deceased, whose father, grandfather, and 
greatgrandfather had all attained the rank 
of admiral, entered Her Majesty’s service 
in July, 1787, became Lieutenant in Decem- 
ber, 1793, Commander in 1806, Post-captain in 
1810, and was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral November 9, 1846; he was actively em- 
ployed at sea twenty-seven years, during which 
time he captured from the enemy fifty sail of 
vessels, eleven of which were stout privateers, 
mounting 106 guns, and manned with 753 sea- 
men ; re-captured thirteen valuable English mer- 
chant vessels, and rescued from captivity about 
200 British seamen; he al-o captured thirty- 
seven merchant vessels belonging to the enemy, 
the cargoes of which amounted in value to 
£300,000, but the Crown was chiefly benefited 
thereby. In addition to the above, he captured 
twenty valuable smuggling vessels, whose car- 
goes yielded a clear profit to the Crown of 
£47,214 11s. exclusive of the captor’s moiety, 
He has been twice gazetted for meritorious ser- 
vices, on the coast of Spain, and on the Wal- 
cheren Expedition, where he effected the first 
landing on the Island. The deceased Admiral 
had resided for many years in the neighbourhood 
of Poole, and was much rexpected for his gene- 
rous nature and kind-hearied disposition. He - 
leaves a son about twelve years of age, who is 
now being educated at a naval school, 

Jan. 26. At his residence, Portland-crescent, 
Longsight, near Manchester, aged 68, Lieut. 
Richard Couche, R.M. Jan. 29, Harry, infant 
son of William and Henrietta Couche, aged 16 
months, grandson of the above R. Couche; and 
Feb. 2, Kezia, relict of the above Lieut. Richard 
Couche, having survived her husband only six 
days. 

At Stoke-house, Chichester, Charles Pleydell 
Bouverie, esq., fif:h son of the late Hon. and 
Rev. F. Pleydell Bouverie. 

At Crediton, aged 53, Ann Lucy, dau. of the 
late Rev. George Burgess, Rector of Atherington, 
Devon. 

At Winchester, aged 87, Mrs. Louth, relict of 
the Rev. R. Louth. 

Jan, 27. General Sir Thomas Makdougall 
Brisbane, bart. See OsiruaRy. 

At Hertingfordbury Rectory, Hertford, aged 7 
months, Hugh Francis Plantagenet, infant son 
of the Hon. and Rev. Godolphin Hastings. 

At Settrington-house, Malton, Victoria Alex- 
andrina, infant twin dau, of Lord Macdonald. 

At Leigh-house, Chulmleigh, aged 62, William 
Scott Preston, esq., eldest und only surviving 
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son of the late Richard Preston, esq., Q.C., of 
the Inner Temple, London. 

Jan. 2%. At Velindra, near Cardiff, Jane Anne, 
relict of Thomas William Booker Blakemore, 
M.P. for the county of Hereford. 

At his residence, Kingston Lacy, Wimborne, 
Dorset, aged 33, Edmund George Bankes, esq. 

At the residence of her father, Jane, wife of 
Capt. M.E. Currie, H.M.’s Bengal Horse Artillery, 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. T. T. Upwood, Lo- 
vell’s-hall, Terrington, Norfolk. 

At Ringwood, Hants, aged 66 years, Henry St. 
John Neale, esq., only son of the late Jas. Neale, 
esq., of Bury, near Gosport. 

At Buckingham, aged 83, Major Macdonald, 
Royal Marines. 

At Whitechurch, Rathfarnham, co. Dublin, 
aged 43, John Perrin, esq., barrister-at-law, 
eldest son of the Right Hon. Judge Perrin. 

At the Grove, Wandsworth Common, aged 67, 
Charlotte, wife of Allen Carr, esq. 

Suddenly, at Wateringbury, the residence of 
his mother-in-law, Lady Grey de Ruthin, aged 
30, the Lord North. His Lordship caught a cold 
while out shooting, only two days before. He 
was the son of the Rev. Francis North, sixth 
Earl of Guildford, who is now in his 88th year ; 
his mother being Harriet, dau. of the late 
Lieut -Gen. Sir Henry Warde, G.C.B. He was 
born on the 7th of August, 1829, and married, 
17th October, 1850, Charlotte Maria, third dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. William Eden (formerly 
Rector of Bishopxbourne, near Canterbury) and 
the Dowager Baroness Grey de Ruthyn. He 
leaves issue three sons, the eldest, the Hon. 
Dudley Francis, having been born on the 14th 
of July, 1851. 

Jan. 29. Aged 60, George Henry Wulff, esq., 
of Woodford, Essex. 

_ At Great Rissington Rectory, Gloucestershire, 
aged 17, Emma, dau. of the Rev. G. Day, of 
Brightwell, Oxon. 

Jan. 30, At Southampton, aged 78, Larratt 
Smith, esq., Commissary and Paymaster, for 
many years at the head of the Field Train De- 
partment in Canada. 

Aged 24, Matthew, eldest son of Mutthew 
Wise, esq., of Shrublands. 

At her son’s residence, Stoke-house, Guildford, 
of inflammation of the lungs, Maria Ann, widow 
of Thomas Watson, esq., of Exeter. 

At Brighton, the Lord Oranmore and Browne, 
See OprTvary. 

At the residence of his grandfather, Sir 
Reginald Alleyne, bart., Barton-under-Need wood, 
aged 13 months, Anthony Fitzherbert, youngest 
child of J. C. Newton Alleyne, esq., of the But- 
terley Ironworks. 

Aged 26, Hannah, third dau: of John Noble, 
esq., Governor of York Castle. 

At Alfriston, aged 90, Lydia, widow of J. 
Cooley, esq., surgeon. 

Jan. 31. Aged 32, Adelaide Emma, wife of Rd. 
H. Ramus, esq., of Bishop’s Cleeve, Gloucester- 
Shire, and eldest dau. of the late Newton Wigney, 
esq., M.P. for Brighton. 

In Cueapside, aged 87, F. W. Collard. 
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At Bromeswell Rectory, Suffolk, Caroline, wife 
of the Rev. Robert Henry King. 

At Ringwood, Hants, aged 73, Frances, relict 
of G. orge Read, esq., of Alderholt-pk., Dorset. 

At Walton, Derbyshire, Isabella Mary, wife of 
the Rev. Thomas Arden. 

At Rivenhall-place, Essex, aged 8 months, 
Charles Dacre, youngest son of Sir Thos. Barrett 
Lennard, bart. 

Feb. 1. At Crowhurst, Sussex, Catherine, 
widow of Edward Stewart Cameron, esq., Com- 
missioner and Secretary in South America of the 
late Chilian Mining Association. 

Feb.2. At the Vicarage, Ugborough, South 
Devon, the house of her brother-in-law, the 
Rev. John May, aged 43, Mary Gregory, relict of 
the Rev. W. H. Mountain, Vicar of Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts. 

At Hadley, Salop, aged 24, Mary Lewis, wife 
of the Rev. J. Barton. 

At Dove-bank, Uttoxeter, aged 82, Harriet, 
relict of Thomas Sneyd Kinnersley, esq., of 
Loxley-park, Staffordshire. 

At her residence, Sydenham, aged 64, Jane, 
youngest and only surviving dau. of the late 
Francis Rivington, esq. 

At Brussels, aged 70, Dr. T. Forster, M.D. 

Feb. 3. At Edinburgh, aged 70, Sir Henry 
Fairfax, of the Holmes, Roxburghshire. He 
was born in 1799, was a retired colonel, and was 
created a Baronet of the United Kingdom in 
March, 1836, as a tribute to his father’s (Vice- 
Admiral Sir William G. Fairfax) gallant conduct 
in Lord Duncan’s victory at Camperdown. He 
is succeeded by his eldest son, W. George Her- 
bert Taylor, late of the 3lst Foot, who served in 
the campaign, in 1855 and 1856, in the Crimea, 
and at the siege of Sebastopol. 

At Carlton-hill, St. John’s Wood, aged 86, 
Ann, relict of John Drakard, esq., of Stam- 
ford, Lincolnshire, and of Ripley, Yorkshire. 

At Norfolk-terrace, Westbourne-grove - west, 
Mary, relict of Major-General Arthur Moles- 
worth, E.I.C.S.. 

Feb. 4. At Margate, aged 26, Ann Elizabeth, 
third dau. of George Yates Hunter, esq., M.D. 

At Botesdale, aged 67, Robert Horner Harris, 
esq., surgeon, for upwards of forty years a 
practitioner there. 

At Halkin-street-West, Belgrave-sq., Mary, 
Countess Dowager of Orford. The deceased lady 
was a daughter of the late William Augustus 
Fawkener, esq., many years Clerk of the Privy 
Seal. She married, in 1812, Horatio Walpole, 
third Earl of Orford, who died December, 1858, 
and by whom she has left surviving issue— 
Horatio Wm., now Ear! of Orford, and two other 
sons, Henry and Frederick, besides one daughter, 
Dorothy Fanny, who married, in 1847, Reginald 
Henry Nevill, esq. 

At Vernon-ter., Brighton, aged 43, Capt. Wm. 
Moorsom, R.N., C.B. He served in the first 
Chinese war, and soon after the breaking out of 
that with Russia, being then a post-captain, he 
was appo nted to the “ Firebrand.’ He never 
joined that ship, but was employed on shore 
with the Navul Brigade. He had a large share 
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in the organisation of that force, and was the 
only officer, with one exception, who served with 
it through all the bombardments until it was 
broken up at the fall of Sebastopol. The deceased 
was the inventor of the ‘“‘Moorsom shell,” a 
missile which greatly occupied the attention of 
the scientific military world a few years since. 

Feb. 5. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 88, Buswell 
Hensman, esq., formerly of Kimbolton, Hunt- 
ingdonshire. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, F. Jeyes, 
esq., Montague-house, Eastbourne, after a linger- 
ing illness, aged 78, Sarah, wife of the late John 
Spry Smith, esq., of Woburn-sq., London. 

Feb. 6. At the Elms, Parkstone, aged 71, J. 
Tuck, esq. 

In Connaught-sq., Hyde-park, aged 64, Char- 
lotte, widow of John Padmore, esq. 

In Heathcote-st., Mecklenburg-sq., aged 85, 
John Clarke, esq. 

Feb. 7. At Cheltenham, Charles Gerveys 
Grylls, Capt. R.N., eldest surviving son of the 
Rev. Henry Grylls, Vicar of St. Neot’s, Cornwall. 

At his mansion, Lawton-hall, Cheshire, aged 
89, Charles Bourne Lawton, esq. 

At Duffield-hall, near Derby, aged 75, John 
Bell Crompton, esq. He several times served 
the office of Mayor of Derby, and was also Hizh 
Sheriff of the county. 

Aged 9, Herbert James Walton, eldest son 
of the Rev. H. R. Wadmore, Clarendon-villas, 
Notting-hill. 

At Southwick-crescent, Hyde-park, Sarah, 
wife of Thomas Leach, esq., barrister-at-law. 

Feb. 8. At Buckland-ter., aged 84, Mary Lin- 
zee, relict of Thomas Dering, esq. 

John Jeeves, esq., of Sharrow-grange, near 
Sheffield. 

At his seat, Clayton Priory, aged 78, Col. Chas, 
William Elwood, Hon. E.1.C.8., and Magistrate 
and Deputy-Lieutenant of the county of Suffolk. 

At Peckham, near London, aged 50, Theodore 
Cow tenay Gidley, esq. 

At Iferstmoncezux, Sussex, aged 77, Thomas 
Arkcoll, esq. 

At his residence, Upper Harley-st., aged 91, 
Patrick Hadow, esq. 

Feb. 9. At Esplanade, Dover, aged 58, Capt. 
R. D. Macdonald, late 42nd Royal Highlanders, 
and forme: ly barrack-master of Malta. 

At Whitworth-park, Fanny, ;wife of George 
Copiey, e-q. 

At Broadbridge-house, Bosham, aged 55, Eliza, 
widow of Thos. Bennett, esq. 

Feb. 10. At Crayke Rectory, aged 21, Joshua 
Watson Churton, Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, second son of the Ven. Edward Churton, 
Archdeacon of Cleveland. 

At Gormanstown-castle, co. Meath, aged 83, 
the Viscount Gormanston. 

At Dix’s-field, Exeter, aged 79, Anna Rolle, 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Hooper Morrison, of 
Yeo Vale. 

At Tavistock, aged 69, Eleanor, relict of the 
Rev. R. Newman, late Rector of Coryton, Devon. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, F. R. Smith, 
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esq., Hythe, Southampton, aged 83, Elizabeth, 
relict of Edmund Upton, esq. 

Suddenly, at Brussels, aged 53, H. T. Huxley, 
esq., of the Middle Temple, barrister-at-law. 

Feb. 11. At her residence, Dunstanville-ter., 
Falmouth, aged 75, Agnes, widow of Capt. Pen- 
gelley, R.N. 

At Kibworth-house, Leicestershire, aged 39, 
Anne, wife of W. M. Marriott, esq. 

At Rochester, aged 39, W. E. Payne, esq., soli- 
citor, eldest son of the late W. Payne, esq., of 
that city. 

At Park-sq., aged three months, Robert, infant 
son of Samuel Laing, esq., M.P. 

Feb. 12. Aged 36, Capt. G. S. Smith, late of 
the Royal North Lincoln and 48th Bengal Native 
Infantry Regiments. 

At Scinde-house, Clapham-pk., aged 74, Lieut.- 
Gen Sir William F. P. Napier, K.C.B, 

At Holywells, Ipswich, aged 85, John Cobbold, 
esq., father to the member for Ipswich, head of 
the Cliff brewery, and for many years one of the 
senior partners in the building firm of Bacon, 
Cobbold, and Co., the head of which died only 
three weeks before, at a still greater age. He 
retired from the Town Council, in which he 
never took a prominent part, having frequently 
declined the mayoralty, only in Novemb.r last; 
and he retained his health and activity until a 
very short time before his death, partaking of 
the remarkable longevity by which his family 
has been distinguished. 

Feb. 13. In London, aged 87, Maria, relict of 
the Rev. T. H. Noyes, Vicar of Batheaston, and 
sister of the late Sir E. B. Baker, bart. 

At Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 49, Susan 
Anne, wife of the Rev. R. Cutler. 

Aged 36, Willingham Franklin, esq., formerly 
of Hazelbeech-hall, Northamptonshire, only son 
of the late Sir Willingham Franklin, and nephew 
of Sir John Franklin. 

Feb. 14. Aged 75, R. W. Herring, esq., of 
Tulse-hill and Fleet-st. 

At Spreacombe, Morthoe, aged 95, R. A. Rid- 
dell, esq. 

At Brighton, Mary Harriet, widow of the 
Right Rev. Christopher Lipscomb, first Bishop 
of Jamaica. 

At her residence, Canterbury-road, Folkestone, 
aged 75, Ann, relict of Henry Jeffery, esq. 

At Leamington, aged 81, Charlotte, wife of R. 
Spooner, esq., M.P., aud dau. of the late Very 
Rev. N. Wetherell, D.D., Dean of Hereford, and 
Master of University College, Oxford. 

At Newark, aged 68, Mr. Jas. Snow, an aldei- 
man and magistrate of that borough. 

Feb. 15. At Liverpool-road, Islington, aged 
73, Harriet, widow of Mr. B. H. Cooper, solicitor, 
Reading, and mather to Mr. C. H. Cooper, F.S.A., 
town-clerk of Cambridge. . 

Suddenly, at the house of his father, The 
Mount, near York, aged 20, Edward Hemsworth, 
only son of E. R. Anderson, esq. 

At Little Bounds, near Tunbridge Wells, aged 
66, Maria Charlotte, widow of the Rev. Eardley 
Childers. 
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TABLE OF MORTALITY AND BIRTHS IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar-General.) 
DEATHS REGISTERED. 





Deaths in Districts, &c., in the Week 
SUPERINTENDENT Area — ending Saturday, 
7 in ion 
et seri Statute in 
DISTRICTS. Acres | 1851. || Jam. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
28, 4, 11, 18, 
1860. | 1860. 














° 
Mean Temperature 335 








LonG@omn 2.6% 2s 78029 |2362236 





1-6. West Districts .| 10786 | 376427 
7-11. North Districts .| 13533 | 490396 
12-19. Central Districts 1938 | 393256 
20-25. East Districts . 6230 | 485522 
26-36. South Districts .| 45542 | 616635 


























Deaths Registered. 





Week ending 
Saturday, 


Jan. 28 
Feb. 4 
11 
18 



































PRICE OF CORN. 


Average Barley. Oats. Rye. 
of Six s. @ s. @ s. d. s. d. 


Weeks. 4810 | 34 7 | 21 4 | 8111 


Week ending 
a tyr } 4s 6 | 3411 | 2111 | 299 | 386 | 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Fes. 16. 
Hay, 32. 10s. to 42. 8s. — Straw, 11. 5s. to 12. 10s. — Clover, 37. 10s. to 51. 5e. 


NEW METROPCLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Od. Head of Cattle at Market, Fz. 16. 
“Beasts 


ahi ccsascecececsce48e 4d, to 48, 10d. | Calves .......ccccsccscosccsccescecees 
SEM icubsensquencianes . | Pigs........... soveeniscsonatieetueeses . 


COAL-MARKET, Fess. 17. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 19s. 6d. to 20s. Od. Other sorts, 13s. Od. to 18s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Stranp. 
From January 24 to February 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. 
sl . 


Barom. 


Thermometer. 


z 


we 
= 
A 
A 


Barom. 





28. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
30. 
29. 
28. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
30. 
30. 














in. pts. 


69 
25 
68 
29 
01 
57 
99 
46 
65 
87 
18 
15 


. 91 


80 


. 79 


77 


fair, cldy. rain 
do. do. 

do. hvy. rain 
rain, cloudy 
eldy. fair, rain 
rain, cloudy 
heavy rain 
rain, fair 

fair 

snow, fr. snw. 
fair 
eldy.slight rn. 
cloudy, rain 
fair, snow, fair 
eldy. slt. cldy. 
do. slight rain 














29 
28 
32 


29 

















DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 


° jin. pts. 
29. 66 
29. 99)if 
29. 69 
30. 15 
30. 35 
30. 

30. 01 
30. 27 
30. 24 
29. 58 
29. 58 
29. 38 
29. 


30. 


39 


rain,cldy.snw. 
air 

snow 

fair 

snow 

fair, cldy. 
cldy. rain,cldy. 
rain, cldy. hail 





59 
88 
9 


fair, cldy. rain 
rain, cloudy 
do.do.hl. rn. cl. 
cldy. fair, snow 
do. 
rain, cl. fair, cl. 
cloudy 





3 per 
Cent. 


New | Bank 


Stock. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 
Stock. 





grees 
> 


SEES 
cad oh pm wp 
b> ab coh lcs Bfce efcs Coke Cohen NY ack Galea BO} ap cokLo Op Hace Halos sehen Cnkeo anf Gop cafe Falco GIES DOI Fafer Helo 











943 5 
942 5 
94% 5 


EE 


Bees 


© 
Re 
Oe 


230 
228330} 
229 «4 


229 
229 30 
229 30} 
229 30} 
229 30} 
230 


229 30} 
230} 
229331 


231 
231 
229331 
229 31 
231 


Bhs ps cops cose NO coke ko 


On 


230 1 
230 1 
230 1 





+ 
4 
+ 
ALFRED WHITMORE, 


Stock and Share Broker, 
19, Change Alley, London, E.C. 


| 2293303 


229 


230 4 





26. 9pm. 
24, 6 pm. 
23. 6 pm. 
24. 7 pm. 
24. 7 pm. 


220 1 


220 
220 








22. 6 pm. 


16.22 pm. | 218 20 





10.15 pm. 
7.15 pm. 
17. 21 pm. 
23 pm. 


216 19 
216 
217 





22. 5 pm. 
22. 5 pm. 
23. 6 pm. 
25. 6 pm. 
23. 5 pm. 


2174194 
2194 20 


220 





Pr coke =e olen ene Cake Bo 


Co Co G8 co 





. | 218 20 
220 
. | 2204 
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